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THE EMPEROR'S HEALTH. 


AX English journalist may be excused from taking any 
active part in the controversy which has lately raged in 
the French newspapers upon the nature of the Emprror’s 
illness). Whether he holds with the optimists that it was 
rheumatism, or with the alarmists that it was exhaustion con- 
sequent upon a “trifling surgical operation,” does not make 
much difference to his estimate of the case. That the Em- 
peror’s life has not been in any serious danger is shown by 
the visit of the Eapress and the Prince Imrertat to Corsica ; 
that his health is less good than the Journal Officiel would 
have us belicve is suggested by the extreme shortness of 
their stay there. The vendors of false rumours and equally 
false contradictions have done their utmost to mystify the 
ublic, and, in a matter on which the fears of some and the 
bo of others are violently excited, it is not strange that 
they should have been successful. It is an ill wind that 
blows good to no one, and the most that can be said on the 
subject is that, after a fall of more than a franc and a half in 
the French funds, it will be odd if somebody does not make 
his fortune. 

Trifles will sometimes serve as well as greater events to 
dispel a fancied security, and if any one thought that France 
has no longer the capacity of becoming a European anxiety, 
his confidence must have been rudely shaken by the 
occurrences of the past week. They have shown us how much 
and how little we owe to Napo.ron III. There are weighty 
items on both sides of the account. - Under the Second Empire 
France has ceased to be a revolutionary Power. She has been 
formidable to diplomatists and statesmen from their un- 
certainty as to the uses to which her great military 
strength might possibly be turned, but she has not been 
formidable to society. The Empire has always presented 
itself as the incarnation of order and stability. To Napo- 
Leon III. must be attributed the calm indifference with 
which the well-to-do world has listened to the Socialist specu- 
lations of which there has been so fruitful a crop of late 
years, It is he who has enabled us to take a purely literary 
interest in M. Huco’s novels, in M. Buanc’s histories, 
in M. Provupuon’s political economy, in the frank admis- 
sion of certain Comtist theologians that in the good time 
coming Christianity will be strictly proscribed in favour of 
the religion of humanity. None of these various utterances 
have availed to disturb our composure, because between us 
and the accomplishment of any one of them has stood the 
Emperor of the Frencu. France is the moral hotbed in 
which these moral and intellectual seedlings are nursed into 
life and vigour, and as long as Narotron III. controls the 
fermentation there is no fear of their growing up unchecked. 
If France had remained a Republic these wild theories might 
have been the watchwords of political parties. Since Napo- 
LEON III. has taken the Government into his hands they have 
for the most part been relegated to the hole-and-corner dis- 
cussions of obscure enthusiasts. 

And yet, when we turn to what the Emperor has not done, 
and compare it with what a man with the same opportunities 
and different antecedents might have effected in his place, 
there is ground for bitter disappointment. The Second 
Empire has imposed a truce on the factions which it found 
contending for the control of the French nation. But it 
18 a truce which has contributed nothing towards the con- 
clusion of a lasting peace. The mere hint of the possible 
Imminence of the Emprror’s death has shown the entire 
absence of belief in the institutions he has founded. He 
has kept France quiet for eighteen years, and that is all. 
The forces on the ultimate action of which depends the 
future of the country have been hermetically sealed, but 


they are ready to reappear in their old strength when the 
stopper is removed and the free air admitted. If the 
Emperor had taught France the art of self-government she 
might by this time have learned the lesson so thoroughly as to 
be able to dispense with her teacher. A generation would 
have grown up accustomed to Parliamentary institutions and 
Parliamentary contests. The extreme democracy would have 
found an arena in which to air its theories, and it might have 
gathered wisdom from political experience, or been dis- 
credited by political failure. Even if the Emperor had never 
tried his hand at saving France from herself, the same result 
might have been attained, though the conditions of the expe- 
riment might have been less favourable. Let it be granted 
that the period between 1851 and 1869 would have been con- 
fused and violent, the political atmosphere would still have 
been cleared by the storm. There is nothing gained by the 
postponement of a struggle, unless the interval is turned to 
good account. It cannot be said that the condition of France 
the day after the Emreror’s death will be superior in any 
single respect to its condition when he seized the throne. The 
coup d'état, and. the vote that followed it, have witnessed to 
the strength of Conservatism in France, but a Conservatism 
which is powerless to create is of little use in a country 
whose institutions have once been revolutionized. Even in 1851 
the French Conservatives would have been unable to main- 
tain their position if they had not found in Naporron III, a 
leader who united in his own person an unusual number of 
contradictory titles to support. They have done nothing since 
that date to increase their hold on France. No popular 
institution can trace its origin to their practical wisdom; no 
consistent foreign policy bears witness to their patriotism. 
Like the Emperor, they hae had their opportunity, and like 
him, they have been unable to profit by it. 

It is not probable that the Emperor can be blind to his 
failure. However strongly he may have believed in personal 
government before making trial of it in his own person, his 
faith must be singularly unreasoning if it has survived that 
crucial test. Even he himself can hardly have regarded it as 
more than a useful interlude in a people’s history—more 
admirable perhaps in itself than any other part of their annals, 
but necessarily dependent upon the advent at the right 
moment of a capable personal governor. He has hoped 
no doubt to leave France this essential requisite in the 
person of his son, but he must have felt at the same time 
how many adverse chances might interfere with the realiza- 
tion of this wish. If Napoteon III. is to be credited with 
anything higher than a purely dynastic ambition—and that he 
is to be so credited is shown by his whole career—he must 
have cherished some dream that France would develop new 
political capabilities under his paternal guidance, so that even 
if he died without a successor, she would be the better for the 
‘wet he had governed her. He must be strangely sanguine if 

e thinks this still. Personal government has had the effect 
that fetters always have upon the limbs of grown men— 
it has cramped and paralysed them. In every essential 
respect France is less fit to govern herself wisely now than 
she was in the autumn of 1851. In a matter like this 
there is no medium between extremes. Either a nation 
must be charged with its own affairs, be held responsible for 
its own acts, and reap the consequences of its own errors, 
or it must lose by degrees the faculty of guiding itself 
rightly. The degree of self-government that a people has 
once possessed measures the minimum which it can do 
with afterwards. It may be that the consciousness of ill- 
health has borne its share in inducing the Emperor to 
concede the Senatus Consultum. Had he been able to pro- 
mise himself a longer lease of life, he might have clung more 
persistently to the theory that France was being gradually 
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educated under the Imperial system. The unmistakeable 
warnings of disease may have driven him to admit that he 
cannot count upon the time which is wanted to bring out 
the perfect result; and under this conviction he may have 
decided to rear in its place some hardier and quicker-growing 
plant. At all events he has just received an unmistakeable 
hint that if he shrinks from the experiment there are others 
who will be ready to try it. The speech of Prince Napotron 
is an ominous symptom for the stability of the Imperial 
dynasty in the direct line. A woman and a child would have 
but a poor chance against a pretender of the same blood, with 
unstained Democratic antecedents, and a recipe in his pocket 
for extracting the good from revolutions. If the Emperor wishes 
the restoration of liberty vo be identified with his own name, 
and not his cousin’s, he has no time to lose. 


The aspect of affairs in France can hardly be called favour- 
able to such an attempt. The sense of uncertainty with which 
everything is surrounded is far more likely to generate excite- 
ment and passion than the calmness and self-control of which 
the country is in need at this moment. The party that has 
most faith in its own prospects, that is most assured in its pos- 
session of the future, is naturally the one which is most certain 
to gather strength and confidence in such a conjuncture. It is 
neither the Imperialists, nor the Left Centre, nor even, we 
fear, the Moderate Opposition, that shows most traces of this 
temper. One advantage, however, Europe will probably gain 
from the Emreror’sillness. If he hasever been tempted to cut 
the knot of domestic perplexities by a foreign war, the state 
of his health will be a sufficient motive to induce him to lay 
the idea aside. A contest in which he could bear no active 
part can have no charms for Naproreon III. The anxieties 
inseparable from its prosecution might shorten what remains to 
him of life, and his last hours might be embittered by the 
fear that in a popular General he had been raising up a rival 
to his son. 


THE TRALEE MEETING. 


— speeches made at the Tralee meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Ireland deserve very consider- 
able attention. The principal speech was that of the Lorp- 
Lieutenant, but The O’Donocuve and other speakers had 
enough to say to redeem the gathering from being a mere 
vehicle for the utterance of official opinions. There were large 
Trish landlords there, and there were farmers, and there was 
the CHANCELLOR, whose success seems peculiarly gratifying to 
his countrymen; and there was Lord Spencer, who, while he 
represents England, does his best honestly to understand and 
sympathize with the people among whom he has been thrown. 
It would be quite unfair to deny that such a gathering repre- 
sented at the least one side, and a very important side, of Irish 
life; and at the present crisis, when every one in England, 
with a single-hearted desire to do justice and to come to a 
wise conclusion, is endeavouring to understand the difficult 
question of the Irish land, the speeches made at such a 
meeting must necessarily have great weight. Now what was 
the characteristic of all the speeches made at the Tralee 
meeting ? It was simply that the Irish farmers were ad- 
dressed as if there was no Irish Land question at all. For 
anything that appeared, the relations of landlord and tenant 
might be in Ireland exactly what they are in England. Lord 
Spencer addressed the Irish farmers exactly as he would have 
addressed the same number of English farmers, holding the 
same amount of the same sort of land, and cultivating it in 
the same way. He congratulated them on the increase of 
pigs; he explained to them why they need not be disheartened 
by a diminution in sheep; he strongly urged the expediency 
of mixing arable land with pasture; he expatiated on the 
wisdom of substituting turnips, oats, and artificial grasses for 
wheat ; and he dwelt with fervour and emotion on the folly 
of having too cumbrous fences and too wide ditches, partly 
because they needlessly consume land that might be made 
productive, and partly because they import unusual dangers 
into hunting. All that Lord Spencer said was warmly 
applauded, not only because he was the great man of the 
company, but because he was talking of matters appropriate 
and interesting to Irishmen. The O’Donocuve foilowed by 
saying that the happiest life on earth, in his opinion, was that 
of a farmer who made the most of his holding, except that, 
perhaps, of a landlord who enabled good farmers to make the 
most of their holdings. The county members were praised for 
the excellent manner in which they managed their estates, and 
for the constancy with which they resided on them. Alto- 
gether a picture was offered, on which Englishmen may profit- 
ably gaze, of Irish agricultural happiness and Irish agricultural 


prosperity. Twenty millions sterling is the amount which the 
Irish agricultural population hold this year in the Sayj 
Banks. On no account must this cheering side of the Irish 
Land question be put out of sight. Irish landlords can be rich, 
prosperous, respected, and beloved. Irish farmers can take ay 
interest in all agricultural improvements, can alter their 
methods of cultivation, can, and do, make money. The diff. 
culties of the Irish Land question, whatever they may be, have 
not stood between Ireland and a steady increase, for the las, 
quarter of a century, in agricultural wealth. This goodly 
fabric of honestly earned, anxiously and patiently sought, im- 
provement must not be pulled down, and legislation with 
regard to Irish land must be made on the basis that whatever 
may be done is only to be done in order to consolidate and 
advance an existing state of agricultural prosperity. 


But if this side of Irish agricultural affairs is brought inty 
strong relief by the Tralee meeting, the other side of these 
affairs is brought before our notice with increasing urgen 
and force, both by the expressions of opinion in Irish news. 
papers, and by the reports of those who are touring about the 
country in order toenlighten England. If, while we read the 
speech of the Lorp-Lizutenant, the Irish Land question seems 
to dwindle away into utter insignificance, this question seems 
daily to attain greater consistency and more noticeable pro. 
portions in the national newspapers. It is becoming 
day more and more accepted as a matter of course, that 
the relations of the landlord and the tenant are wholly 
wrong, and are very shortly to be changed. Nothing is too 
wild or too visionary for Irish journalists, and if they are 
asked whether public opinion will endorse their views, they 
calmly reply that before next Session public opinion may 
grow indefinitely. Sometimes it is suggested that a wholesale 
change on the Prussian model should be carried out, and that 
the tenant should, in fact, be substituted for the landlord. 
Sometimes it is insisted that all absentee landlords, and more 
especially the London Corporations, should be compelled to 
terminate their profitless connexion with Irish soil. Some- 
times it is hinted that even the most favourable settlement of 
the Land question that fancy can suggest is only a step towards 
the grand aim of national independence and a repeal of the 
Union. Universally in the organs which most truly repre- 
sent the views of Irish tenants, it is assumed that Irish tenants 
have a cause against their landlords, and that this cause is 
a winning cause. The national sentiment is not for a moment 
satisfied with statistics showing that there is an increase of 
two hundred thousand pigs since last year, and that the 
Savings Banks are thriving. The tenants own that, asa 
body, they are doing better than they used to do; but they 
allege that they are kept back from doing as well as 
they might do by unjust laws; and that, even if as a whole 
they thrive, yet they are all liable to suffer as individuals 
from the consequences of a vicious system which, while 
it actually ruins only a few, yet makes many tremble for 
their future. No one can doubt that the Irish tenant is 
very often in a wrong position. He works from morning to 
night, and invests his capital and improves the land, and 
associates with it all his hopes and memories, and yet he is 
liable to be turned out of his holding at any time. He is not 
actually turned out, because his landlord recognises that it 
would be unfair to turn him out, and also, we are afraid we 
must add, because the landlord is aware that he may be shot 
if he dares to brave the public opinion of his district. Every 
now and then, however, a tenant is treated with the utmost 
rigour which the law allows, and then a feeling of burning 
indignation thrills through the people. The customary law is 
infringed, and the customary law is more sacred in their eyes 
than the foreign law on which the landlord rests his rights. 
That the Irish tenant ‘has some claim which ought not to be 
disregarded, appears to be a feeling growing in all quarters, 
and it cannot be treated as a light matter that, if the Times 
Correspondent is right, this is the view entertained and avowed 
by the younger portion of the Roman Catholic clergy, who 
will necessarily acquire a great influence over the thoughts of 
Irishmen every year. In what shape or to what extent this 
claim is to be recognised is not at all certain at present, but it is 
certain that, unless this claim is in some way met, a very large 
portion of Irish society will consider itself deeply injured. 

Thus, then, when we try to see what we in England 
ought to do in legislating for Irish tenants and landlords, we 
are met at once with two currents of thought, two sides of @ 
picture, two different groups of facts and opinions. On the 
one hand, there is a state of things in Ireland very much like 
the state of things in Great Britain. There is all that the 
Tralee meeting embodied and represented. There is prosperity 


and a zeal for improvement, and an anxiety to meet the 
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altering requirements of different kinds, and there is a host 
of pigs and sheep and cattle, and a mass of deposits in the 
Savings Banks. But it is equally true that there is much 
which at the Tralee meeting was thrown into the background. 
There is the cry of the distressed and the outraged, there are 
pitter plaints for the violation of a sacred customary law, 
there is a sense of insecurity which makes men hesitating and 
despondent, and bitterly indignant at the whole system of Eng- 
lish law. To neglect the first group of facts might lead us into 
the abysses of a fruitless socialistic enthusiasm. To neglect the 
second group of facts might make us condemn Ireland to a 
anent disbelief in the dominance of justice and the sanc- 

tity of law. But to give each group of facts its due value is 
by no means an easy matter. Lord Spencer advised his 
hearers at Tralee to attend only to what was practicable when 
they attempted to deal with the Irish Land question, But then 
what is practicable? That which is impracticable now may 
be practicable next year. It would possibly be more instruc- 
tive to say that what we should aim at is not what is practicable, 
but what is best calculated at once to conserve the existing 
agricultural prosperity, and also to content the tenants. It 
is a very satisfactory feature of the Irish Land question that 
the tenants seem quite willing to pay a fair rent. They do 
not really claim the land as theirs. The shadowy right of 

Irishmen to own the soil on which, in its wholly undrained 

state, their savage ancestors trod, fades away at once before 

inquiry and reflection. Tenants are quite ready to pay 

rent, and to be turned out if they do not pay it. What 

they object to, as contrary to the customary law of the 

land, is that they should be turned out into the wide world 

although they pay their rent punctually, or that the rent 

should be increased because they themselves have made the 

land more valuable. But while it is easy to say in general 

tems what the Irish tenants want, and although it may 

be true that all they want is that the law shall secure to 

them beyond dispute what in the vast majority of cases 

custom now gives them in a precarious way, yet it is not at 

all easy to give effective legislative shape to their demands 

without doing considerable injustice to some landlords and 

without jeopardizing the prosperity of the country. It may 

very possibly be the best and wisest thing for a person in the 

position of Lord Spencer to encourage and cheer all around 

him, by assuming that the Irish Land question will soon be 

settled to the satisfaction of every one; but, we own, the im- 

pression made by all that can be learnt in England about it is 

that it isa question which will never really be solved by persons 

who think it easy to solve it. 


ELECTORAL CORRUPTION. 


HE inquiries that are going on at Norwich, Beverley, and 
Bridgewater show how many forms electoral corruption 
takes, and how very hard it is to eradicate it when once it has got 
afirm hold. In all three cases the Commissioners have suc- 
ceeded in eliciting a great number of facts quite sufficient to 
show the general course which corruption has taken, although, 
and especially at Norwich, there was an evident desire to baffle 
inquiry if possible. Norwich is an important city, and it is 
very natural that its inhabitants should contemplate with dis- 
may the chance of its being disfranchised. But, as the Chief 
Commissioner remarked to a very unwilling witness, the town 
would suffer more from a silence that seemed meant to 
cover great iniquity than it would do from the revelation 
of the truth. For twenty years bribery has gone on at 
Norwich, sometimes with less, sometimes with greater intensity. 
But there seems to have been a sincere desire on both sides 
last autumn to have a pure election. There was no wholesale 
bribery, so far as has yet been shown, in anticipation of the 
event, and it was not until about noon of the day of election 
that, in an evil hour for himself, his father, and the con- 
stituency, a son of Sir Henry Srracey was, it is ‘alleged, 
persuaded to authorize the bribery to begin. Evidently the 
machinery was all ready. Old hands were quite prepared 
to find the money, and to find it in the right way, and to 
distribute it through safe hands, and to make the most of 
what was spent. It is in evidence that Mr. Epwarp Srracey 
knew not only that bribery was wrong, but openly stated that 
@ was sure his father would most strongly disapprove of 
any bribery being sanctioned. But he was told that his 
father’s seat must be lost unless a couple of hundred pounds 
Were spent. He was, we may believe, naturally heated and 
excited by the contest, he could not bear his father and his 
father’s friends to be disappointed, and he was in the atmo- 
sphere of a set of persons accustomed to bribery, believing 
bribery to be a necessity, born in the good old traditions of 


Norwich electioneering, eager to play a decisive and successful 
part, and keenly alive to the amusement of having a secret, 
mysterious, rather dangerous piece of sport. Against the fact 
that Sir Henry Srracey’s election was unquestionably won by 
bribery, and the habits of Norwich electors that have been dis- 
closed to the Commissioners, we must set what thus far appears 
to be the truth, that it all depended on the courage and honesty of 
the son of the candidate whether there should be bribery of a 
clear and decisive kind or not. If Mr. Epwarp Srracey had 
been content to see his father lose rather than that he should 
win by corruption, the election would probably have been, for 
Norwich, a pure one. There was indeed some reason to 
suppose that bribery had gone on in a different quarter, but 
hitherto the Commissioners have been baffled by the obstinate 
silence of their witnesses in their endeavours to find out the 
truth.as to this suspicion. It is not, therefore, safe to say that 
there was no bribery except that which Mr. Epwarp Srracey 
is alleged to have authorized; but that was the bribery 
that had fatal and immediate consequences. Great allowance 
must be made for a young man who, if he did wrong, and @id 
it knowing that it was wrong, was yet se sorely tempted to 
commit an act which, we fear, neither the upper nor the 
lower classes think really deserving of much blame. Still, 
if he has violated the law, it is difficult to see why he 
should not be called upon to suffer the consequences attach- 
ing to such an act. Unless other men who may hereafter 
be placed in a similar position are warned by a signal example, 
the opportunity will be lost of deterring from bribery at a crisis 
and in a class of cases where the law can hope to act power- 
fully on the mind, 


Beverley will be hereafter what lawyers call the leading 
case to show how municipal and Parliamentary elections may 
be made to dovetail into one another. There are peculiar local 
functionaries at Beverley called pasture-masters, and their 
election is managed on the same principles and in the same way 
as Parliamentary elections. In old days, as one of the wit- 
nesses explained, the pasture-masters used to be one-half 
Liberals and one-half Conservatives; but since Sir Henry 
Epwarps came into the field that excellent arrangement has 
been terminated. It will be recollected that Sir Henry 
Epwarps was himself examined as to his connexion with 
Beverley, and he explained that he had a confidential friend 
or manager there, named WrecuiTt, and that he used to send 
Mr. Wrecuirt large sums of money from time to time, that 
Wrecuirr might do whatever Wrecuitr thought proper with 
them. If Sir Henry Epwarps guessed at all about the money, 
he guessed that Wreeuitt gave it all away in charity. What 
a surprise, what a painful unexpected surprise, it will now be 
to Sir Henry Epwarps to learn that his guess was quite 
wrong, that Wrecuitt bribed right and left with the funds 
thus provided, and that the cash thus distributed was popu- 
larly known as Sir Henry’s money. The whole constituency, 
or at least a very large-part of it, was thoroughly debauched 
with the system of constantly giving small sums at all kinds of 
elections. The sums were generally very trifling, but last 
autumn they rose. The municipal elections were held just 
before the Parliamentary, and “there was plenty of money 
“going.” The consequence was that every one was demo- 
ralized. As one witness declared, “he voted for the sove- 
“reign given him by the Conservatives.” Another witness, 
with a haughty superiority to all political principles, explained 
that he got a sovereign for his vote which he thought was paid 
him for voting at the municipal election. He should have 
voted as he did whether paid or not, if he had voted at all, 
but he would not have voted at all perhaps if he had not 
heard there was money to be had, and he thought he might as 
well have it as any one else. Cynical indifference to every- 
thing but a sovereign in hard cash could scarcely go further 
than this. Next to this witness we may rank a Mr. WiLberR- 
rorce Herpsman, who stated that he was in receipt of the 
magnificent sum of 35s. a year from the great Wreauirt, in 
consideration of his filling the arduous post of “general 
“ objector.” His task was to object to every one as a voter 
to whom WreaGuitr objected. He “regarded himself as a 
“ Liberal at heart,” but he was always taking money in some 
odd way from the Conservatives. He had even been clever 
enough to get commissions on the bribes which WreGuitt gave 
to the people. He was promised ten shillings if he could get 
Wreauirr to give fifty shillings to enable a young man to take 
up his freedom. The conscientious Wrecuitt remarked that 
fifty shillings was a good deal to give unless the.young man 
would be sure, when a freeman, to vote for Sir Henry. But 
Mr. Herpsman was not to be done out of his half-soverei 
He produced a guarantor. The young man’s uncle marten 
word that the young man should vote “right.” But it ought 
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to be acknowledged that all the money spent in bribery did 
not come from the fund which Sir Henry Epwarps, with 
his noble confidence in his species, thought was going 
in charity. Sometime or other, a deceased enthusiast, 
named Wa ker, left a fund to aid poor persons whose 
cattle might happen to die. This was a fund admirably 
adapted for electioneering purposes. When Mr. Herpsman 
was canvassing for the Conservative party, he was told to send 
in aclaim for the charity, quite irrespective of any real sick 
cows. He did not throw away'the hint; and, it appears, he 
was only following the fashion. “Several persons,” he in- 
formed the Commissioners, “ had got Wa.ker’s charity who 
“ had not lost stock,” and thus, in this nest of petty jobbery, 
the confidence of the poor dead WALKER was as much abused 
as that of the excellent, charitable, living Sir Henry. 


At Bridgewater things are rather different. Here revela- 
tions are made of magnificent, wholesale, unblushing corruption. 
We should imagine that no one has much hope of saving the 
borough from disfranchisement, and so the witnesses go in for 
splendid reminiscences of the grand old times when gentlemen 
behaved like gentlemen. What a glorious occasion it must 
have been for Bridgewater when “LeapER spent 10,000/, 
“ between Friday and Monday morning.” ‘To bribe and to be 
bribed was the regular, respectable, unquestioned thing ut 
Bridgewater, and the amiable inhabitants of the place seem 
to have thoroughly adopted the notion that in electioncering, 
love, and war everything is fair. The rude breath of moral 
opinion never blows in that sweet sheltered spot. One 
witness calmly confessed that he had repeatedly taken large 
bribes, that he had secretly retained for his own use sums 
given him to bribe others, and that he had committed deli- 
berate perjury before a Committee of the House of Commons. 
On his confessing to these trifling deviations from what, out of 
Bridgewater, is thought to be the path of rectitude, he was 
asked by one of the Commissioners the following question .— 
“In consequence of the revelations which have been made 
“of your guilt, have you lost employment, or friendship, 
“ or reputation, or suflered in any way among your patrons 
“ and friends in the borough?” No,” replied the witness, 
“T could get credit to any amount”—an answer which 
most people will agree with the Commissioner in thinking 
“ speaks volumes for the borough.” This charmingly frank 
and unabashed person was succeeded in the witness-box by a 
venerable Wesleyan pastor, who was taking down his grey hairs 
to the grave with glory at the age of seventy-eight. This high- 
minded patriarch had voted honestly for the Liberals for 
many years, but he appears ultimately to have outlived his 
illusion that honest voting was the right thing. “ As many 
“ voters had 1ol., he did not see why he should not have the 
“same,” and so he asked for his 1o/., and was promised 
it, but did not get it, so that he parted with “ his honesty,” 
poor old man, for nothing. Another witness was asked 
how it happened that his father, who had been a great 
briber, had been afterwards appointed to the honourable posi- 
tion of gaoler in Bridgewater; but very naturally the witness 
“could not tell how that was.” Sometimes, however, these 
Bridgewater witnesses have their joke, and poke their fun not 
without readiness. One of them having said that “a man in 
“the moon” was present, was asked by a Commissioner what 
sort of a person the man in the moon was. On which the 
witness innocently replied, “ Just such a man as you, sir.” 
The glorious old days of Bridgewater are, in short, felt to be 
past, and so every one who dealt in bribes, giving or taking 
them, has his last hour of amusement as a witness, and tells 
his unvarnished tale, and makes merry according to the fancy 
of the moment. Altogether it is a not very cheering or 
edifying picture of English borough life, and it inspires the 
sad reflection that to many towns the franchise has been, and 
perhaps is, nothing but a curse. 


THE ALBERT INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BS fee way there are many sufferers every bystander has a 
right to single out one as the object of his special com- 
miseration. The policy-holders of the Albert Insurance 
Company have many to pity them; the shareholders—at all 
events those who have to pay up calls and have not prudently 
divested themselves of the means wherewith to do so—will 
probably have more than they deserve; even the Directors 
will be sure of sympathy from all who know the bitterness of 
being turned out of a good thing. Our compassion is chiefly 
excited by the unostentatious woes of the late Mr. Grorce 
Gorpsuiti Kirsy. We do not say that this lamented gentleman 


tion of lawful gains constitutes as just, though not as showy, a 
claim upon an impartial tenderness. The history of the Com- 
pany, as detailed in the liquidators’ Report, is a sad testimony 
to the wrongs sustained by Mr. Kirsy at the hands of 
Society which did not adequately appreciate its obligations to 
its creator. For Mr. Kirsy was nothing less than this. He 
“was the original projector of the Company.” From his 
fertile brain and glowing pen it sprang into vigorous life, 
For a time the infant office was not wanting in filial affec- 
tion. Mr. Kirsy was appointed permanent Managing Director, 
with an annual income of 400/. and 5/. per cent. upon all the 
premiums received, Already, however, we scem to see the 
venom of ingratitude at work. He was allowed to live, and 
carry on his private business, at the Company’s expense; but 
ought he not to have been paid at a rate which would haye 
made private business needless? He was to have the conduct 
of the legal business of the Company at the usual professional 
charges ; but ought not a child to value the work done for it 
by a parent at something higher than the usual scale of a 
solicitor’s bill? Like Lrar’s thankless daughters, the Albert 
began after a time to cut down even the pittance it had con- 
tracted to allow him. In 1860 an amalgamation was effected with 
the Medical, Invalid, and General Office. In the natural course 
of events this would have brought Mr. Kirsy a large increase of 
salary, but his reasonable expectations were disappointed by an 
arrangement that he should take only one half per cent. upon 
the Medical Invalid premiums, and allow a yearly reduction 
from his total commission of 500/. The too patient manager 
submitted, and reaped the natural reward of his meekness in 
another injury in December, 1867. For the four years pre- 
vious to that date his 5/. per cent. commission had amounted 
to the paltry sum of 36,000/., and even of this only about 
12,000/. had been actually paid. But instead of making haste 
to discharge its debt the Albert entered into a new arrange- 
ment by which, after the payments had becn made up to one 
moiety of the whole, the other moiety was to be reduced to 
15,000/., and to be distributed over six half-yearly instalments. 
Besides this, Mr. Kirpy’s commission was not in future to 
exceed 3,100/. a yeur—only about a third of what it had been 
from 1864 to 1867. In consequence of the Company’s inabi- 
lity to pay more than two of these instalments, the original 
claim of 18,cool. has revived, and about 14,000/. is conse- 
quently owing to Mr. Kinny’s estate. i 


It may perhaps be thought that even after all these deductions 
Mr. GeorGe GotpsmiTH Kirsy made an uncommonly good thing 
of his place, and, in spite of our indignation at the successive 
depreciations of his pickings, we are inclined to think so too. 
There is something peculiarly attractive to an energetic mind 
in the notion of being paid by commission. Indeed in the case 
of the Manager of a Life Insurance Company even energy is not 
essential. He pockets his commission on every premium, no 
matter by whom it is brought. But there is one field which, 
if he is so minded, he can make peculiarly his own. His great 
windfalls are the amalgamation of other Companies. It is true 
they may be insolvent in all but the name, and if they are 
not, the expenses involved in the amalgamation may more 
than absorb the narrow margin of profits which still remains, 
But these are points to which a Managing Director is not 
called upon to give any attention. The one certain element 
in an amalgamation scheme is that it brings in a number of 
additional policy-holders, and a corresponding number of 
additional premiums. Whoever may be the loser, the Manager 
is sure to gain, So far as we can see, Mr. Kirpy must have 
been the one member of the Albert who did gain by the 
amalgamations. If so, his brother Directors must have acted 
with rare unselfishness, since for the increased business thus 
obtained the Albert had to pay 283,000/. The wonder is that, 
with its taste for absorbing other Companies and its readiness 
to make it worth the while of other Companies to be absorbed, 
it did not swallow up every shaky Insurance Office in the 
kingdom. It is very doubtful, for example, whether the Life 
and Fire Managers and the Actuary of the Bank of London 
Association would ever have come by the 8,300/. apiece which 
they got from the Albert, if their own Company had waited 
to die a natural death. The Medical Invalid Association was 
still more handsomely treated—perhaps from its name appeal- 
ing to the compassion of the Directors. The Secretary 
pocketed 15,000l., the Directors who did not join the Albert 
had 1,100/. each, and “ about twenty-five or twenty-six per- 
“ sons "—whose precise connexion with the Company is not 
stated—“ received sums ranging from 1501. to 15,000/. Thus 
all circumstances seem to have combined to develop the 
Albert from a gigantic failure into an equally gigantic fraud. 
The business was virtually in the hands of the Managing 


was an actual loser by the Albert, but the withholding or diminu- 


Director, for the Secretary, who might have acted as some 
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check on him, did not attend the Board meetings. He had 
every inducement to increase the number of policies, since he 
ined by the premiums and did not lose by the deaths. 
Neither Directors nor shareholders seem to have troubled 
themselves about the concerns of the Company so long as 
new business came in briskly. In fact, the one desire of all 
concerned in the management seemed to be to forget that an 
Insurance Office had anything to do except to divide the annual 
ipts. 
wefall concerned in the management stood for the same persons 
as all interested in the Company, we shoud not, so far as we — 
can yet see, feel any particular pity for the victims of the 
catastrophe. In the absence of any evidence that the Directors | 
acted fraudulently by the shareholders, the fall of the Albert 
must be attributed to the extraordinary carelessness or the | 
extraordinary blindness of the latter. Hither they did not 
trouble themselves about what was going on, and never | 
examined into the stability of a Company in which they had | 
thought fit to invest their money, or they were content ' 
with statements too obviously imperfect to be called decep- 
tive. Either way, whether they were inexcusably indolent or 
inexcusably trustful, they must bear their own burden. Un- 
happily, however, the proprietary of the Albert is neither the 
only nor the worst sufferer. It is the holders of policies 
aT annuities, amounting even at their present value to 
1,297,932/., that claim our sympathy. We shall not presume | 
to suggest what course it is best for them to follow under this , 
terrible disaster. Probably the best means of escaping or 
mitigating the loss with which they are threatened will be by 
the adoption of some such scheme as that proposed by Dr. 
Farr in the 7'imes of Wednesday. One piece of advice, how- 
ever, we will offer, and that is to have no mercy on the 
Albert shareholders. ‘They are the persons ultimately re- 
sponsible for what has happened, and every shilling of the loss 
that can be thrown upon their shoulders is put in the right 
place. It wou'd be fur better to be content with diminished 
policies and increased premiums under the management of a 
committee of policy-holders, than to try to make the loss 
smaller by trusting the very men whose doing it has been that 
there has been any loss at all. But it will be a matter for 
profound regret if the failure of the Albert should prove to 
have no lesson for insurers generally. As to the moral that 
ought to be drawn from it, there can, as it seems to us, 
be no doubt whatever. What is wanted by policy-holders 
is adequate knowledge of the state of the Company’s affairs at 
the time they effect their policy, and of the changes which they 
afterwards undergo, and this knowledge can only be obtained 
through the action of the State. To say with the Zimes that 
Government ought not to “be required to protect private 
“ interests which the individuals themselves are perfectly com- 
“ petent to protect for themselves,” is to misrepresent facts. 
An ordinary insurer has very few means indeed of ascertain- 
ing the character of the office to which he is about to entrust 
his premiums. He can compare their several prospectuses, 
and can even be on his guard against new Companies and un- 
usually easy terms. But after he has taken these elementary 
precautions, what more is there left for him to do? 
Whatever else he can get in the way of information must be 
lerived from the Company’s own statements, made under no 
special sanction and subjected to no external test. If In- 
surance Companies were compelled to disclose all the particu- 
lars of their business, and if the honesty and accuracy of their 
returns were guaranteed by authorizing the Government at 
any time, and compelling it on the requisition of a certain 
number of policy-holders, to institute a searching investiga- 
tion into the affairs of a suspected Company, no one would be 
the worse except those whom it is well to visit with exposure, 
if not with punishment. With the means of comparing one 
Company with another thus afforded, it would be possible for 
the first time to exercise proper prudence in choosing an 
office. As long as this necessary safeguard is withheld, Life 
Assurance must remain the lottery that it practically now is. 


NATIONALITY AND THE CONSCRIPTION. 


CASE is said to have occurred lately which is of very 

considerable importance to all who are studying what is 
the rule as to nationality which the modern civilized world is 
to lay down. Some young men who belonged by birth to 
districts of Prussian’ territory acquired after the battle of 
Sadowa found themselves liable to serve in the detested 
Prussian army. They were Prussian subjects, however much 
they disliked being so, and the obligation to serve in the army 


ever, thought they had found an easy means of escape. They 
went to Switzerland, and acquired a Swiss nationality, after a 
very short time of residence, and the payment of a small sum. 
They then went back to their own homes, and lived as before 
in the territory which, to their sorrow, the fortune of war had 
made Prussian. When they were called on to begin their term 
of service in the Prussian army, they claimed exemption on 
the ground that they were aliens, and were Swiss living in 
Prussia. The Prussian Government admitted the plea and 
recognised them as aliens, but then immediately treated them 
as the aliens they claimed to be, and ordered them to leave 
Prussian territory altogether. They thus escape conscription 
into the Prussian army at the cost of perpetual exile. This 
is not at all what they wanted. They thought they had outwitted 
the Prussian Government, and it is the Prussian Government 
that has outwitted them. They will now be separated from 
the friends and the home of their youth much more surely 


‘and permanently than if they had served their time in the 


army. Either they must live in foreign countries for the 
remainder, or at least the greater part, of their lives, or* they 
must apply to be invested once more with the character of 
Prussian subjects, and serve in the army as Prussian subjects 
are bound to do. It is probable thereiore that there will be 
very few to follow their example, and Prussia will not be 
troubled again with this particular kind of misplaced ingenuity, 
But it is obvious that many new questions are raised by the 
conduct of Pru sia, the solution of which will throw some light 
on the general subject of changes of nationality. That Prussia 
coud not be expected to tolerate suc an evasion of her laws is 
quite certain; and the only doubt is how she ought to have 
proceeded. Practically she took a line which was easy and 
effectual, and she solved her problem quickly enough by 
making other people walk. But still it is worth discussing 
whether it was the better course to make the young men serve 
in the army, disregarding altogether the assumed Swiss nation- 
ality, or to recognise their new nationality and then punish them 
by expatriation. Either course wou d, we think, according to 
the received doctrines of international law, have been justifi- 
able, but it was not quite immaterial which course was 
adopted. 


It has for many years been a fertile subject of dispute 
between Prussia and the United States whether Prussians 
naturalized in America, and returning to Prussia, shall be 
liable to the conscription there. The United States allowed 
that if a Prussian subject was in the army, or actually drafted 
into it, and then got out of the country, he had committed an 
offence for which, if he ever went back to his country, he was 
liable to be punished, and that he might be reclaimed by the 
military authorities. But they will acknowledge no burden 
of future liability. If at the moment when a man became an 
American citizen he was not liable to serve in a foreign army, 
he never could be liable afterwards, for he was an American 
citizen, and bound to obey the Government of the United 
States and no other. Prussia contested this doctrine alto- 
gether; but in 1865, when the Amer‘can civil war came toan 
end, many Prussians—not less, it is said, than five hundred 
in number—returned home, and were threatened with com- 
pulsory conscription. The American Minister at Berlin in- 
terposed energetically on their behalf, and the consequence 
was that a treaty was made between the United States and 
Prussia, acting on behalf of the North German Confederation. 
This treaty, which was to last for ten years from 1868, 
provided that any citizen of either State who had resided un- 
interruptedly for five years within the territories of the other 
State, and been naturalized there, should be treated as a 
citizen of the country where he had been naturalized. If, in 
going out of his country of birth, he committed an offence 
against the laws of that country, he was to remain punishable; 
but the effect of the treaty was that a Prussian who was not 
actually in the army or drafted into it, and who went to the 
United States and was naturalized there, and resided there 
uninterruptedly for five years, was sufe from the Prussian 
conscription if he chose to go home to pay a visit to his 
friends. But then it was expressly provided that, if a German 
naturalized in America renews his residence in North Germany 
without the intent to return to Americ2, he shall be held to 
have renounced his naturalization in the United States. Any 
proceeding, therefore, like that by which these young men 
hoped to avoid the conscription by acquiring a fictitious Swiss 
nationality, would entirely fail to be protected by the treaty, 
These sham Swiss citizens did not reside in Switzerland 
at all, and never meant to do so. They did renew their 
residence in Prussia without the intent to return to Swit- 
zerland. In short, they never, according to the doctrine 


‘S Imperative on all Prussian subjects. These young men, how- 


embodied in the treaty, lost their Prussian nationality at 
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all. There was no bond fide residence in the country of 
naturalization at all. And here we may pause to say that if 
nationality is to be easily and quickly changed, every country 
ought to be bound and entitled to see that the grant of a 
new nationality is not abused. No one ought to be permitted 
to acquire a new nationality without recording an intention to 
settle permanently in the country where he is nationalized ; 
and if this declaration is not made honestly, the confidence of 
the country where naturalization is sought is abused, and the 
new citizen or subject has gained his position by a fraud, 
In many countries a previous residence of some fixed number 
of years is required previous to naturalization, and there is 
much good sense in this, because no better guarantee of a bond 
fide intention to remain after naturalization could be given than 
the fact that the applicant had already resided some considerable 
length of time in the country. We are not aware whether in 
obtaining naturalization from the Swiss Government it is 
necessary to record an intention of permanently residing in 
Switzerland, but most certainly there ought to be such a de- 
claration demanded, as the time of preliminary residence is 
exceedingly short there. Either a country ought to require 
such a preliminary residence as will show a probable inten- 
tion to reside permanently, or it ought to require a solemn 
declaration of intention to reside permanently to be given. 
Otherwise it would stoop to the degrading position of having 
its nationality resorted to as a mere means of covering all 
sorts of tricks and frauds. If a declaration of intention 
to reside permanently is given dishonestly, then the State 
which is thus insulted might quite legitimately, if it pleased, 
treat the dishonest declarant as having committed an offence 
against it, and might punish him penally. But, at any rate, 
it cannot be bound in any way to protect him, and no honour- 
able State would think for a moment of doing so. 


in no possible way, therefore, of putting the case has 
Switzerland any ground of complaint. If Switzerland grants 
nationality after only a nominal previous residence, and with- 
out a stipulation for bond fide future residence, she disgraces 
herself by such an unscrupulous profuseness in granting 
citizenship, and the less she says of her system of nationalizing 
in the face of Europe the better. If she required those young 
Prussian fugitives to declare that they honestly intended to 
reside permanently in Switzerland, she has been tricked by 
them, and could not lower herself to speak a word in their 
favour. Should any Swiss be inclined to say that Prussia has 
acknowledged principles in dealing with a great Republic 
which, if she were magnanimous, she would allow to prevail 
when she deals with a small Republic, the answer is, that 
the treaty which the United States ratified as founded on a 
fair basis was so drawn that no protection could have been 
claimed under its provisions for men trying to evade the 
conscription, as these young men tried to evade it. For 
they did not reside any length of time in the country 
where they were naturalized, and they came back with an 
intention of residing permanently in Prussia. There was, 
therefore, no reason why Prussia shou!d not have disre- 
garded altogether their Swiss naturalization, and have forced 
them into the ranks of her army exactly as if the farce 
of this Swiss naturalization had never been gone through. 
But the Prussian Government chose to take a different line. 
It recognised their new nationality, but sent them out of the 
country. It appears to be quite in karmony with the views 
of nationality which Chief-Justice Cocknurn wishes England 
to set an example to Europe by adopting, that this should be 
the course taken. It is undoubtedly a very great object that 
every man should have a distinct and unquestionable nationality, 
and that if any State grants nationality, the grant shall be 
recognised as good by all the world. ‘The Swiss system of 
naturalization may be faulty, but the Prussian Government 
has taken a great step towards the constitution of a general 
Jaw of nationality by acknowledging naturalization, even if 
under a faulty system, as an accomplished fact. But then the 
country of a man’s origin has a right to take for granted that 
he has changed his nationality with a lond fide intention of 
residing in the country where he is naturalized, for under a 
proper system the declaration of such an intention would be 
always exacted by the country granting the new nationality. If 
this declaration has been made falsely, and the declarant imme- 
diately returns, and manilestly intends to live permanently in 
the country of his origin, he is guilty of a fraud and an insult 
towards both States. How the State of his new nationality is 
to punish him if he breaks his word and goes out of its terri- 
tory is not clear, unless he ever chooses to go back there; but 
the country of his origin, where he really wants to reside, has 
the easy and appropriate remedy of not letting hin reside 


there, of taking him at his word, of holding him to his declara- 


tion, and of insisting that he shall not come into its territory ag 
a permanent resident when he has just solemnly declared hig 
intention of residing elsewhere. If we in England are to lead 
the way as the Curr Justice proposes in granting and recog. 
nising nationality easily, we are very much interested jg 
upholding such a doctrine as that on which Prussia has now 
acted. Foreigners who come here, and solemnly assure ug 
that they intend to reside here, are not to be protected 
England if this assurance has been given dishonestly ; and, if 
they are turned out of the country of their origin, the 
= only have themselves to thank, and it will be no affair 
of ours. 


THE GERMAN PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION, 


HE Protestanten-Verein of Northern Germany is an Asso- 

ciation of very different character from that which bears 
the same title among ourselves. It is a favourite reproach of 
the High-Church party that English Protestants are united 
only by a negation, but even this residuary belief would be 
rejected by the members of the German Association ag 
nothing better than a narrow obscurantism. The Berlin 
Correspondent of the Times has lately been at the pains to 
make the characteristic aims of this Society better known 
in England. The descriptions and quotations which he 
kindly gives us have failed, however, to convey to us any 
clear conception of the purposes of the Association. Its 
repudiations of orthodoxy in all forms are as explicit as the 
most rationalizing of German rationalists can possibly desire, 
It “approves no theological dogma whatever”; it does not 
attempt to “reconcile our traditional theology, or any single 
“ dogma maintained by it, with common sense.” Yet, notwith- 
standing this, it wants to “revive Christianity and renovate 
“the Protestant Church in the spirit of evangelical freedom,” 
It is true that this latter process is to be conducted “ in har- 
“mony with the intellectual development of the age,” but 
even with this qualification we are at a loss to understand 
why it has been undertaken. We venture to think that 
in England we are more consistent. Mr. MILL entertains a 
high opinion of Christian morality, but he does not set himself 
to “renovate the Protestant Church.” On the contrary, he 
says frankly that, from any but a theological stand-point, 
Christian morality is essentially imperfect. The German 
Protestant Association seems to be actuated by a_rever- 
ence for names which is eminently unworthy of so advanced 
a body. Its leaders talk of the “ blessing” of a “free and 
“ enlightened Protestant Church” in a strain that would edify 
the Dean of Caruis-e. The “ furtherance of Protestant 
“ spiritual liberty,” which is the declared object of its members, 
has a ring about it which might delight Mr. Newpeaate. 
We have some difliculty in comprehending the Protestantism 
of a man in whose eyes “every form of theological dog- 
“mutism” is equally odious. Hostility to Rome is in- 
telligible ; hostility to Christianity is intelligible. But a 
comprehensive hostility to every concrete variety of Christian 
belief, coupled with a profession of devotion to Christianity 
in the abstract, is a strangely incongruous spectacle. We 
have no wish to question the sincerity of those in whom such 
a phenomenon presents itself, but we fear that it can only be 
deiended at the cost of their common sense. 

Still, unaccountable as it may be, the members of the Society 
seem to have the largest faith in their own mission. It is 
essential, they say, that the cultivated c'asses shou'd take “an 
“ earnest and abiding interest in the reform of the Protestant 
“ Church.” They have “ too long turned the cold shoulder” 
to ecclesiastical affairs. The task which the Association has 
set itself is “one that cannot be completed in a couple of years 
“or by a few individuals”; it “requires the co-operation 
“of the whole nation.” After this we naturally look for some 
definition of the task they consider so important. The nearest 
approach we have to it is the statement that Christianity and 
Protestantism are valuable “sources of culture,” from which 
it may be presumed to follow that the Protestant Association 
is a society for the promotion of culture through the 
medium of Christianity and Protestantism. This culture, 
however, is strictly moral. In the new Reformation the 
intellect is to have no place. It respects itself far too 
much to take any trouble about creeds or formule, and 
one of the chief results of Protestant moral culture will be to 
prevent creeds or formule from presuming to intrude them- 
selves upon its notice. The Society has no theological views; 
it rejects no one who is willing to “co-operate in the practl- 
“cal renovation of the Church.” Even the sources of culture 
themselves have been “ presented in an inadequate and, in 


“ regard to this age, antiquated form,” and “ to quarrel about 
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«this outward form” is always foolish, and may sometimes be 
criminal. The end to be aimed at is the propagation of a 
« yeligions community which educates its clergy for family life, 
«exalts industry and labour, strives to imbue daily life with 
«y spirit of moral vigour, and allows the congregation the 
“conduct of its own religious affairs.” Clearly Professor 
ScueNKEL’s notion of culture is extremely unlike Mr. Matraew 
Arnotp’s. Such a “religious community ” as is here sketched 
must be a very embodiment of Philistine religion. There is 
nothing superstitious or sacerdotal about its idea of the clerical 
function. The clergy are simply model family-men, men whose 
first duty is to marry, and their second to have as many children 
as possible. In both these respects, by the way, the German 
Protestant Association might learn something from the 
Church of England. Amidst all the charges which have been 
brought against clerical training of late ycars, our curates 
have triumphantly proved that they have been educated for 
family life. The lay ideal is equally business-like. To exalt 
industry and labour seems rather a superfluous undertaking 
in this age of hard work, but, taken in conjunction with the 
pt to imbue daily life witha spirit of moral vigour, it 
has the advantage of leaving no dangerous liberty to the 
imagination. “ Moral vigour exemplified in a strict attention 
“to business”—what better phrase could there be for an 
advertisement of a Commercial Academy? Still wayward 
minds may hanker after something more, so Professor SCHENKEL 
vides a loophole for these unchastened aspirations. His 
ideal religion “ allows the congregation the conduct of its own 
“ religious affairs.” What a field of action is thus opened 
out to young and ardent spirits! The management of the scat- 
rents, the payment of the minister’s salary, the ultimate deci- 
sion in any controversy between the pastor and the pew- 
opener, are all placed in the hands of the congregation ; and 
what can man want more? “ Religion,” says the Professor, 
“ig not only a strong fact in history; it is also a personal 
“ want of every individual.” Hitherte this want has only been 
supplied by a Church “ which enjoins the celibacy of the clergy, 
“recommends the indolence of monastic life, and places between 
“the Divine Being and the human conscience a mediator who 
“pretends to have supernatural authority for his functions,” or 
by a form of Protestantism which envelops the people “ina 
“mental obscuration very much resembling the normal condi- 
“tion of the pious Catholic.” The Protestant Association 
meets this “ personal want” in a new and improved way. It 
goes out to meet the Gotiarn of a “coarse materialism ” 
armed with no other weapons than clerical philoprogenitiveness 
and plenty of chapel business. 


There are diflicultics, however, about this programme which 
its advocates—so far at least as they have becn quoted in the 
Times—do not seem in a hurry to meet. In the first place, 
how as they propose to separate the moral culture supplied by 
Christianity from the theological notions which have hitherto 
been bound up with it? One great source of culture, says 
Professor ScuenkeL, has been the “ Christian idea of the 
“equality of all men in the sight of their Heavenly Father.” 
But what is this assumption of the existence of a Heavenly 
Father but a piece of theological dogmatism? No doubt 
the Professor may answer that the founders of a new So- 
ciety have a right to select their formule for themselves, 
and that the creed of the Protestant Association recognises 
the existence of a Gop. We have no wish to deny the 
Society this liberty, but it would be interesting to know 
how it would behave towards a candidate for admission 
who admitted the equality of all men but declined to com- 
mit himself to the phrase “in the sight of their Heavenly 
“Father.” Might he not be willing to “ co-operate in the 
“ practical renovation of the Church” to the extent of pro- 
moting equality without adhering to “traditional formule ” ? 
It seems hard to reject a neophyte who wishes to help on the 
work of the Association, because he basis his theory of 
equality on the Declaration of Independence or the prin- 
ciples of 1789. ‘The Association is open, however, to a 
more serious objection than this. It takes for granted that 
the moral element in Christianity can be separated from the 
theological element without the loss of any of its essential 
features, The assumption seem to us to be contradicted by 
the whole history and character of the religion on which it is pro- 
Pesed to operate. Christianity is first a theology, and secondly 
@ code of morals founded on a theology. No doubt you may 
arrive ut moral results which will be in many respects 
Similar to those of Christianity without adopting the reasons 
on which they rest in the Christian system. But for 
men who believe themselves to have done this to insist on 
chrisicning their independent conclusions by the name of a 

ay they reject, is either weak or dishonest. Professor 


ScHENKEL instances the abolition of slavery and the elevation 
of woman as specific contributions of Christianity to the 
progress of culture. No doubt Christianity has been largely 
instrumental in bringing about these changes, but that is no 
reason why those who are opposed to slaveholding or polygamy 
on independent grounds should profess and call themselves 
Christians. Modern morality, so far as it is unconnected with 
Christian dogma, is an eclectic system made up from frag- 
ments drawn from many religions. It inculcates monogamy 
with the Catholic Church, cleanliness with Mahommedanism, 
patriotism with classical Paganism; and, apart from theological 
considerations, we do not see why the aggregate mosaic 
should bear the name of one creed rather than another. It 
has resemblances to all, but it is identified with none. But 
besides this, the claim of Christian morality to the exclusive 
devotion of mankind stands or falls with Christian theology. 
The idea of men as beings alienated from their Creator, and 
only tobe reconciled to him by an agency outside themselves, 
underlies every precept of the New Testament. Do away with 
ail these ideas, and much of the teaching of Curist and the 
Apostles becomes either superfluous or degrading. Professo 

ScuENKEL speaks of Christianity as a gift presented in an in 

adequate and antiquated form. If he will have the courage 
to follow out his own theories, he will find that, if this isa 
true description of the “ form,” it must be a description of the 
substance also. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY BATTLES. 


Ww owe a striking chapter in American current history 
to a Correspondent of the Zimes, The Americans have 
been exhibiting what they and their English admirers will 
call the energy of the Anglo-Saxon race. Released from the 
conflict of North and South, of Democrats and Abolitionists, 
they transfer their combativeness to the railways, and fight the 
battle of the gauges in no metaphorical sense. With them it 
is a far more real fight than it was with us, and we may afford 
to admire them as the inventors of an excitement which, 
whether regarded as diversion or as conflict, distances every- 
thing in our own experience at home. 

The contest arose from efforts to get possession of the 
Albany and Susquehanna Railway, a line which runs from the 
capital of New York towards Pennsylvania, from the mines 
of which it carries coals to the Hudson River and to the New 
England towns. This road is tapped by the Erie at its southern 
extremity, Binghamton, and its stock has always been much 
below par. One Mr. Fisk, called the Admiral on account of 
his strategical qualities, having assisted in depreciating the 
Erie line for his own objects, now wished to raise it again 
for the same objects. He thought that the best mode of 
attaining this end would be to get an Erie Board of Directors 
to control the Albany and Susquehanna line. Accordingly, 
he and his party began to buy shares in that railway. Up 
went the shares. Ramsey, the President, took the alarm; 
each party went on bidding against the other; the shares 
went up higher; Fisk brought up a majority of voters at 
the election; Ramsey got an injunction to prevent them 
from voting; Fisk got an injunction to prevent Ramsey's 
men from voting ; and finally, each got an injunction to prevent 
the other from doing anything. Fisk had few allies in the 
contest except his own energy and pluck. On Ramsny’s side 
were ranged the VanpERBILT combination, the Pennsylvarlia 
Railway Board, and—not least—Daniet Drew, the founder of 
the “Drew Theological Seminary.” Each y had, more- 
over, an auxiliary such as we should not dream of in this 
benighted old land of prejudices. We would defy any one to 
guess its nature off-hand. Well; each of them had a judge 
of the State of New York, ready to issue injunctions and 
mandamuses ad libitum in favour of his client. Fisx’s judge 
was Mr. Justice Barnarp, of New York; Ramsey’s judge was 
Mr. Justice Peckuam, of Albany. Each of these judges fired 
away the processes of the Court at the heads of his client’s 
opponents; each appointed a receiver for the road; each 
tlreatened the other for contempt. It was clear that this 
judicial deadlock could lead to no conclusion; so other and 
more vigorous tactics were put in force. It became necessary 
to take bodily possession of the Binghamton station. Armed 
with writs from his judicial ally, Mr. Justice Barnarp, Fisk 
and his party seized the station, captured some locomotives, 
turned out all the officials, and put their own partisans in 
their places. Two trains were also sent off with 350 men, and 
due supplies of bread and beef, to oceupy the Albany terminus. 
But the Rumseyites were equal to the emergency. Suspect- 
ing treason within the camp more than dreading force without, 


they at once cleared the Albany station of all supposed sympa- 
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thizers with the Erie faction; they then sent a force of 150 
men to Binghamton, while 1,000 men were massed along the 
line as reinforcements, That the expedition might not, we 
suppose, have too much the appearance of a military invasion, 
it was accompanied by a “ legal adviser.” What this func- 
tionary was to advise, the 7'imes’ Correspondent does not 
specify. Probably he was there not only to give a legal 
character to the operations, but also to indicate the precise 
moment when pacific might be exchanged for belligerent 
action. The Fiskites had a legal adviser also, so anxious were 
both parties, like Bos Acres, to have a little right on their 
side in coming to blows. The latter proceeded slowly along 
the line, serving processes as they went; but, though they 
were slow, they were not sure. A Ramseyite train had run 
on to a.siding at the point where the Fiskites were serving 
processes, and had them at its mercy. Their train was hustled 
off the rails, and the Ramseyite train moved from the siding 
to the main line, and took some of the Fiskites prisoners. It 
then proceeded on its way, ejecting the hostile officials and 
substituting its own. 


Matters remained in an uncertain state till the 1oth of Au- 
gust. The greater part of the line was in the hands of the 
Ramseyites. The Fiskites, however, still held thirty miles, 
and selected the Harpersfield tunnel as their rallying point. 
They were like a town in a state of siege, and sent out 
for supplies of food, if not of arms. The whole State, if 
not the whole country, looked on with anxious intentness. 
When the Fiskites had raised their forces to 80c, their leader 
determined on a decisive action. Process-servers and legal 
advisers seem by this time to have been discarded. The 
*‘ battle of the tunnel” began. The Ramseyites had a force of 
700 to meet the 800 of the enemy. A car with 250 Fiskites 
entered the tunnel; as it rounded a curve, it came in full 
sight of the antagonist Ramseyite car. Both trains rushed at 
each other like war-chariots. Both engines were battered. ‘lhe 
men seem to have leaped unhurt from the cars, and to have 
begun a fight on foot with stones and revolvers. ‘The Ramseyites 
got the better, and then mounted their train again to pursue the 
flying Fiskites. The latter rallied, and the affray continued 
until night and the New York militia put an end to its vio- 
lence. Ultimately the Governor of the State enforced a truce 
till such time as the legal rights of the contending parties 
should be judicially settled. It is only to be hoped that 
neither Judge BarnarD nor Judge Peckuam are members of 
the adjudicating tribunal. 

The whole transaction is so strange and sensational as hardly 
to come within the scope of British imagination. We can indeed 
imagine the Chairmen of all our Railways combining to run 
their engines full tilt against the squalid and scandalous hovels 
of the Clapham Junction ; but we cannot conceive the Chairman 
of our Midland Line organizing a war of pistols and bludgeons 
against the Chairman of the North-Western, and sending a 
body of 800 roughs to make a raid on the North-Western 
station at Birmingham; or a fight going on between the two 
parties, until the Lorp-Lieutenant of Warwickshire inter- 
fered with the Militia and the posse comitatis. Still less can 
we imagine the contending parties retaining each a judge of 
Her Masesty’s Courts to issue injunctions and mandamuses 
against its opponent. It is as difficult to fancy Colonel Packe 
sending for beer, beef, and revolvers for his squadron of 
roughs, to attack the roughs in Mr. Hutcninson’s employ, as 
it is to imagine Mr. Vice-Chancellor James undertaking to 
issue injunctions for one side, and Mr. Justice BLACKBURN 
retorting by mandamuses for the other. But these things 
seem to excite no surprise in the United States, or, more 
accurately speaking, in New York. New York is a cosmo- 
politan State, and neither its people nor its politics follow the 
type of the older States. It exemplifies all the liberty of 
America with all the license of every other place. But even 
in New York the scandal of judicial prostitution is beginning 
to excite indignation and disgust. That Judges should abuse 
the powers with which they are invested for the protection of 
the public and the dispensation of justice, to the support of 
private interests and the perversion of right, is beginning to 
be felt as a prodigious anomaly and enormous nuisance. But 
how can this be helped? The State Judges are not appointed 
by the PresipeEnt ; they are not appointed by the Seuate ; they 
are not appointed for life. They are elected for a short period 
by the popular vote; and what the popular vote in the State 
of New York means is too well known. Where the State is 
governed by its chief port, and where the population of the 
chief port is recruited by the poverty, recklessness, profligacy, 
and corruption of Europe and the Union, it is no wonder that 
one judge elected by such a suffrage should earn the title of 
“the thieves’ judge,” another that of the “Erie judge,” an- 


other that of “ the strumpets’ judge.” So long as this mode 
of election lasts, there is no hope for honest and respectable 
men. It is not they, but the roughs, the loafers, the prize- 
fighters, the bruisers, the Irish saloon-keepers, the Irish 
porters and cabmen, the dregs of Irish and German rascaldo 
who will elect the interpreters of the law and the arbitrators 
of litigation. 

There is but slight consolation in the reflection that the 
State Courts are after all only subordinate tribunals, subject 
to the United States Courts. This isso in theory, and ma 
be made so in fact, But the fact is one involving trouble 
and confusion from which not only the indolent, but also the 
patriotic, may shrink. The causes of collision between State 
rights and Federal powers are changed rather than destroyed. 
A more recent letter of the Times’ Correspondent details an- 
other scandal, less glaring, but not less dangerous. A Con- 
federate prisoner, who, having been captured during the Civil 
War, broke his parole, and effected his escape by murdering 
his guards, was lately arrested by the United States Marshal 
and committed without bail to a New York prison. His 
counsel applied for a writ of Habeas Corpus to one of the New 
York State Judges. The Judge ordered his discharge; the 
Marshal refused to grant it. The Judge issued an attach- 
ment for contempt. On this the Marshal hurries his prisoner 
off to Fort Schuyler, and applies to the Presipent for pro- 
tection and instructions. ‘Lhe Presipent gives him his full 
protection, and orders him to resist the attempt of the Judge 
or any other State officer to withdraw the prisoner out of 
the authority of the United States authorities. ‘The Marshal 
surrounds himself and his prisoners with a body of soldiers, 
and defies the Judge. Ultimately the application is heard; 
the prisoner is released; the officer of the Federal Gover- 
ment is defeated and derided; and the State Judge receives 
his anticipated applause from the mob to which he owes his 
ermine; e. if New York Judges wear ermine. These 
things may be amusing to contemplate from a safe distance; 
but it is difficult to believe that they do not augur storms in 
the political atmosphere of the Union. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE AND THE DUKE OF 
Si. ALBANS. 


IS GRACE the Duke of Sr. Atsans has made a bid for 
popularity and has acquired notoriety. The paths to 
fame have been long open to the present Grand Falconer, but 
he has not in the spacious realms of politics or things eccle- 
siastical at present achieved a reputation. The columns of the 
Times are always open to a ducal communication, and, unlike 
his Royal ancestor, His Grace has said a foolish thing in 
announcing his intention to do what we take leave to say is 
not.a wise one. His eulogists tell us that this the solitary act 
by which the Duke of Sr. ALbans is as yet known to fame 
will have important results on the future of the Church of 
England; if so, it will furnish a remarkable proof of the 
insignificant character of the means which sometimes lead to 
mighty ends. His Grace has announced to the parishioners of 
Redbourn, near Kirton in Lindsey, of which vicarage he is the 
patron, that he is “ anxious to offer the congregation to 
“ recommend him a gentleman for the appointment of Vicar,” 
feeling “that if the laity generally had more voice in the 
“ selection of their ministers, it would immensely strengthen the 
“hands and materially increase the usefulness of the clergy 
“ of the Church of England.” His Grace’s grammar is not 
so explicit as his sentiment, and we are prepared to join issue 
with him. We will not say Fiat experimentum in corpore 
vili, if the innovation is to be tried ; but, accepting His Grace's 
humble view of his oyn qualifications to appoint the Vicar of 
Redbourn, which view we are not at all disposed to question, 
we ask what are the qualifications for this difficult task, which 
staggers the capacities of the head of the House of Beaucterk, 
possessed by Mr. Hatt, the influential tenant-furmer of Red- 
bourn, and the rest of the congregation of the parishioners, 
320 in number, of that distinguished city? Admitting the 
Duke’s incapacity to find a fit and proper person, we have the 
greater right to question the capacity of Mr. Hatt and his 
neighbours. But let us take the parties concerned in order. 


What the Duke means, if he means anything more than 
to get a sort of reputation by the very cheap sacrifice of 
Church patronage worth the enormous sum of 250/. per 
annum, is this—that the mere fact of succeeding to an estate 
does not guarantee in the owner of it discrimination to select 
a proper curate of souls; which is true enough. Of course 
the argument may be retorted, and it will be said that to be a 
tenant-farmer does not necessarily imply the possession of 
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which are not necessarily possessed by duke or landlord. But 
the Duke’s argument goes further than this. It implies that 
for any difficult and responsible office—and the office of 
n of a parish is certainly this—the persons most con- 
cerned in the due execution of the office are the best judges 
of the qualifications of the office-bearer. And this again is 
for the most part true. The objection is fatal to all mere 
hereditary offices. The Duke is Lord and patron of Red- 
bourn because he succeeded his father, and he inherited the 
patronage as he inherited the title. This devolution of duty 
by mere heirship agonizes His Grace’s conscience, and he 
declines to appoint a Vicar of Redbourn on this ground. 
Most likely he intends to be consistent, and if so, he will find 
in secular matters the same difficulty which confronts him 
in an ecclesiastical trust. The Duke of St. ALBans is, we 
learn, hereditary Grand Falconer, and, moreover, hereditary 
Principal Registrar of the Court of Chancery. Applying His 
Grace’s principle, it may be fairly argued that those most in- 
terested in the nob!e science of hawking ought to be the best 
judges of the qualifications of a Grand Falconer; and if the 
judges, Equi y lawyers, and suitors in the Court of Chancery 
were to urge that a registrar “of their own choice” would 
conduce to a good understanding among “those most con- 
“ cerned” in the conduct of that Court, we dare say that the 
Duke has either an answer or an assent ready to such an 
argument. But the question, now that it has been raised, 
may well be treated on broader grounds than those which 
concern only the ; atron and parishioners of Redbourn. 


Nobody can say that the state of patronage in the 
Church of England is in a!l respects defensible. The scanda- 
lous sales of livings, the nepotism, corruption, and various 
abuses of trust to which the present system gives rise, 
the compulsory entering into orders of unwilling and ill- 
qualified persons to which the possession of a family living 
gives occasion, these are abuses as indefensible as they 
are injurious to the cause of religion itself. It may be 
admitted that the Duke’s axe goes to the root of this abuse ; 
and, speaking candidly, we can afford to give His Grace the 
credit of feeling this, and acting on an honest and righteous 
detes‘ation of an indefensible abuse. But we must be per- 
mitted todemur to sucha cure as this. The system of English 
Church patrunage is a very complex one. The private patrons, 
who can sell an advowson as they can sell a pound of butter, 
though the majority of patrons, do not exhaust the whole class. 
The Crown, the Bishops in their official capacity, the ecclesi- 
astical corporations, the corporations sole of Archdeacons, 
and the Colleges contribute a very large and counteracting 
element to the private patrons. It is perhaps in the contrasted 
and complementary character of the patronage system of the 
Church of England that much of its excellence consists. Even 
the special and peculiar defects of any particular section 
of the holders of that multifurious patronage may have its 
value as regards the whole body. The incumbents represent 
various interests; each section taken by itself may have its 
own special defects; but all taken together, working with 
and against each other, modifying and counteracting each 
other, may tell well, and we believe does tell well, for the 
whole body. Were all the clergy appointed on the same 
system, with the same objects, and because supposed to 
possess the same characteristics, the result would be a 
clerical caste. ‘lhe unparalleled excellence of the Church 
of Eng'and is that it is not a caste. The Duke’s remedy 
would reduce this admirable play and delicate interpenetra- 
tion of dissimilar characters, tastes, and even qualifications 
existing among the clergy, to a dead and uniform level; for 
of course the Duke means that in every parish, large or 
small, urban or rural, the flock should select the shepherd. If 
the Duke of Sr. Atsans foregoes his old right to thrust 
whom he likes on Redbourn, the Archbishop of York must 
leave the people of Doncaster to select their vicar, and the 
Bishop of Lonpon must throw open St. James's and St. 
George's to the choice of the parishioners. 


Here, then, we have the whole question fairly opened. The 
preliminary ditliculty is that neither the Duke nor his eulo- 
gists enlighten us as to the details of his new scheme of 
patronage. We may fairly ask, is the parson to be elected 
by universal suffrage—and if so, the female votes cannot be 
relused—or by the parish vestry ? or by a standing committee ? 
or by anelected Board? And what are to be the qualifications 
of these deacons? The Duke pointedly gives the appointment 
to “the congregation,” not to the parish. What is the con- 
gregation? Is the profession of Dissent to be a ground of 
exclusion in the choice of a pastor, as was proposed in the 
matter of Church-rates? Or is it to be made necessary that 


modelled after the pattern of the Kirk, or of Dissenting Trus- 
tees who hold alike the meeting-houses and the appointment to 
them, or is it to be, as in a few instances already existing in 
the Church of England, by poll of all the ratepayers? Mr. 
Hatt tells us that the people of Redbourn are going to be 
quite unanimous; or, if not, that they will decline the task 
which the Duke’s self-denying ordinance has imposed on them. 
But Redbourn is not all England; and the popular voice—. 
which may perhaps, while the experiment is on its trial, for 
once speak unanimously in Lincolnshire—would be the 
very inarticulate howl of a noisy and ignorant rabble in a 
parish of ten thousand people. As a matter of fact, in 
Clerkenwell, and in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and in some of 
the Ipswich churches, the election of a parson by poll gives 
rise to scenes more injurious to religion than even the 
simoniacal abuses of private patronage under its worst exer- 
cise. And, in whatever way it may at first be disguised, the 
election of an incumbent by satieees must come to an 
open poll and universal suffrage. That the flock would be 
demoralized there can be no doubt. And, on the other+hand, 
the clergy would suffer. Honourable and highminded men 
would never condescend to those arts by which the suffrages 
of a large population would be attained, and simony would 
only be introduced in another and, if more specious, little 
less obnoxious shape. The clergy postulant of preferment 
or advancement by popular election would cultivate those 
arts among which Mr. Hatt gives high place to an unlimited 
capacity for supping with the farmers, and tea-drinking 
with their wives; and the result would be a new breed 
of Levites hired to preach smooth things, and to eat and 
drink sweet and strong things. There are already too many 
signs that the ministry does not attract, as it once did, the 
higher order of English minds. Popular putronage by elec- 
tion would introduce among the clergy a lower order of morals, 
in which we include manners in the highest sense. <A 
country parson who is either the boon companion of the 
squire, or the obedient almoner and upper servant of the 
great man’s great wife, is often under the present system 
sufficiently small, perhaps in his own, certainly in other 
people’s, eyes; but the parson chosen for his genial habits 
and friendly social intercourses with farmers and farmers’ 
wives, small tradesmen and their daughters—and this is good 
Mr. Hatv’s clerical ideal—will we trust long be, as he is at 
present, an exception to our ecclesiasticul system. 


THE BYRON MYSTERY. 


dy great Byron mystery has been revealed on authority which, 
not so much by reason of any confidence which we give to 
the authenticator of the history as on the intrinsic and internal 
evidence of the history itself, we are compelled, though not 
without some natural misgiving and reluctance, to accept. Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe tells us her ghastly story in the pages of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, the editor of which congratulates himself 
upon being selected as the organ of gratifying the curiosity and 
interest of the world. We envy neither this gentleman nor his 
contributor their very peculiar topics of congratulation. 

We shall not be at the trouble of giving an abstract or abridg- 
ment of Mrs. Stowe’s story. Not one of our readers can be igno- 
rant of its substance, which is that the cause of the separation of 
Lord and Lady Byron was the discovery by the wife of an 
adulterous and incestuous connexion existing between her husband 
and the only woman in the world with whom he could commit that 
crime. Her position towards Lord Byron was as that of ‘amar to 
her half-brother Amnon. Mrs. Stowe tells us “ that the whole his- 
tury of Lord and Lady Byron in its reality has long been perfectly 
understood in many circles in England.” Mrs. Stowe always 
writes in a loose, careless, inaccurate way, and in this instance she 
moreover indulges in very bad taste in telling her story. But we take 
the liberty of doubting this particular assertion. Perhaps ascore of 
hideous tales were invented as the real history of Lord and Lady 
Byron, at the time of the separation; and we cannot say that Mrs. 
Stowe's version was not one among many. We are sorry to 
say that we believe it to be the true one. But that it bas 
long been known, or generally or even specially known in well- 
informed or any other “circles,” we doubt. The very first 
time it was ever announced in print was three mouths be- 
fore Mrs. Stowe’s publication. In an able and interesting paper 

ublished in the Temple Bar Mayazine of June last on “ Lord 

yion’s Married Life,” as far as we know this crime of incest 
was first publicly charged on Lord Byron, and we are bound to 
say that that article, remarkable for ability, good taste, and right 
feeling, has had far more etfect in compelling us to the conclusion 
that this is the true solution of the mystery than Mrs. Stowe’s 
very unpleasant narrative, or auy contidence which we repose in 
a wiiter so inaccurate, and in other ways so positively repellent, 
as the authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin. Again, we say, we accept 
this version, not on account of the external evidence which is 


every elector should be a communicant? Are we to be re- 


brought to support it, so much as on its internal probability. 
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And, first, we will endeavour to explain why our first impressions 
were against the authoritative disclosure published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Mrs. Stowe says, in substance, that Lady Byron was the 
most Christ-like person whom this later world has seen; that 
her whole object in life, between the years 18:6 and 13860, 
was, with one exception made in the person of Mrs. Stowe, to 
keep to herself the great and dreadful secret of her life; that 
in spite of every taunt, challenge, insult, and provocation on her 
Busband’s part, Lady Byron maintained an inflexible silence during 
his life; that after his death the “ intense faithfulness and love to 
her husband which survived private wrongs of the deepest kind” — 
to use the sentimental talk of the editor of Macmillan’s Mayazine 
—still compelled her to bear any misconstructions and misrepre- 
sentations rather than divulge the hideous truth. ‘This conduct 
Lady Byron justified to herself on various grounds; some of 
them creditable, some nearly unintelligible, or at most of very 
doubtful obligation, and some to which, as far as we can make out, 
any publication of the story under any circumstances is utterly 
opposed. If, as Mrs. Stowe tells us, one of Lady Byron’s motives 
for screening her husband and sparing his memory was that she 
believed in his ultimate salvation, and that the good angel would 
in the long run and in the next world expel the devil, we should 
say that this practical application of the Universalist doctrine, 
which it is well known Lady Byron alter her youth adopted, 
establishes a reason which, though we do not profess quite to 
understand its force, is as good now in 1869 as Lady Byron 
found it to be up to 1856—indeed to the day of her death in 
1860. If again it was only to spare the feelings of Ada Lady Love- 
lace that her mother, Lady Byron, was so long and so mercifully 
silent, her daughter's death in 1852 removed this reason, Again, 
when we are told that “ while there were other persons { living] on 
whom thie disclosure of the real truth would have been crushing 
as an avalanche, Lady Byron’s only course was the perfect silence 
in which she took refuge,” we must remember that, as early as 
1851, the year before Lady Lovelace’s death, the person who 
‘would have been most compromised by any disclosure had died. 
The fact remains that, from 1816 to 1060, Lady Byron never 
gave this revelation to the world, nor commissioned any one else 
to give it. Moore’s Memoir was published in 1830. Lady Byron 
on its publication corrected, explained, and vindicated herself on 
certain not very material points; but the truth—that is, the whole 
truth—she still declined to make publicly known. But twenty-six 
yous afterwards, in 1856, four years befure her death, and with 

ev facul.ies not what they were, Lady Byron made Mrs. Stowe’s 
acquaintauce. There was then an intention to publish a cheap 
edition of Byron’s works; and Mrs. Stowe teils us that this 
circumstance induced some friends, whose names are not men- 
tioned, but who we are to suppose were privy to the whole 
history, to urge Lady Byron to give her real version of her 
sad imurried life. We can hardly make head or tail of Mrs. 
Stowe’s vague and irrelevant story, but she asks us to believe 
that Lady Byron partly assented and partly declined to mike 
this revelation, “It was her desire to recount the whole history 
to a person of another country,and entirely out of the whole sphere 
of personal and local feelings . in order that she might 
be helped by such a person’s views in making up an opinion 
as to her own duty.” ‘The person selected by Lady byron 
for this purpose was Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and into her hands 
was pluced a paper compo-ed by Lady Byron, “ containing 
a bricf memorauduin of the whole, with the dates aflixed.” 
We pass by the obvious objection that to choose Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe for her confidante and oracle can only be accounted for 
by the fact that Lady Byron was in extreme old age; and again 
that Mrs. Beecher Stowe got into Lady Byron’s intimate conti- 
dence, and was made the depositary of a secret which had so 
religiously and for such religious reasons been concealed from the 
very best and highest people in England, only increases our admira- 
tion of or wonder at Mrs. Stowe’s very remarkable and peculiar q\ali- 
ties for recommending herself to great folks. According to her own 
account, Mrs. Stowe advised her noble friend that while this great 
“act of justice did seem to be cailed for, and to be in some 
respects most desirable, yet Lady Byron would be certainly 
justitiable im leaving the truth to be disclosed alter her death,” 
ending with a recommendation “ that all the facts necessary should 
be put into the hands of some persons to be published alter Lady 
Byron's death.” 

‘Now it is obvious to remark that, on Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s own 
sliowing, Lady Byron never commissioned Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
either before her death or after her death, to give to the whole 
world this-loathsome revelation, or to write an article on the byron 
mystery in Maemidan’s Magazine, or the Atlantic Monthly; that 
Mrs. Stowe has not produced Lady Byron's written memorandum, 
but only ber own sensational amplification of it; and that, if Lady 
Byron -receded—and we have now a good reason for supposing 
thatshe.did avcede—to Mrs. Stowe’s own suggestion that “ tle facts 
should be put into the hands of some persuxs” for publication, 
this intention of Lady Byron’s is rather strangely cariied out by 
their publication by one person, aud that person Mrs. Stowe, and 
in ‘this very grotesque form. Lady Byron's solicitors have just 
told us ‘that the very course recommended by Mrs. Stowe was 
adopted by Lady Byron, who, in her will, executed shortly before 
her death, entrusted her papers to certain trustees, thereby ex- 
owing every other person than those trustees—Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe included—from making any use, public or private, of the 
great secret of her life. 

Mrs, Beecher Stowe, however, finds or feigns an immediate 


vindication for her contribution to Macmillan’s Magazine. That 
miserable book, the Countess Guiccioli’s Memoirs, she says, “ sellg 
rapidly, and appears to meet with universal favour,” and utter] 
nusrepresents the truth. We differ, except in the last point, from 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe. If the Guiccioli buok is popular in America 
we are sorry for American taste ; in Europe, we can assure her, it 
has only met with contempt, disgust, and aversion. Its 
faced impropriety has done nothing but injure byron even in the 
eyes of those who, unlike their fathers, have never been fascinated 
by his genius or dazzled by his popularity. ‘The fact is this, that 
Mrs. Stowe could not keep the great secret confidentially en. 
trusted to her, and was bursting for an opportunity to tell it, ag 
much for the purpose of reviving our interest in herself and of 
being the first to teil a horrible story, as of vindicating the mem 

of one who in the eyes of right-minded people wanted no vindi- 
cator. So she has told her ugly tale with great inaccuracy and 
carelessness, in the worst possible taste, for a reason which, if true, 
is quite inadequate to the occasion ; and, further, as far as we can 
make out, without the slightest justification arising from 
request ou Lady Byron's part. Stripped of its verbiage and sen- 
sationalism, Mrs. Stowe’s authenticaiion and authority amounts to 
this:—That Lady Byron told her a certain history, and gave her 
a memorandum of certain facts in 1856, ashing for Mrs. Stowe’s 
opinion whether they should be then and there published b 
Lady Byron for a certain reason in 1856. Mrs. Stowe absieal 
against the publication in 1856; and now in 1969, thirteen years 
aiterwards, and nine years atter Lady Byron's death, Mrs. Stowe 
publishes this history, authorized and empowered and commis- 
sioned to do so by—Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

We have charged Mrs, Stowe with inaccuracy. She is not even 
at the trouble of ascertaining Lady Byron’s maiden name, which 
she spells Millbank. Again, she says that Lady Byron’s mavried life 
consisted of “two years of convulsive strugte,” &c. Lady Byron 
was married on January 2,1815, and separated from her husband in 
Junuary, 1816. Again, Mrs. Stowe says “ that a short time after 
her conlinement Lady Byron was informed by her husband, in a note, 
that us soon as she was able to travel she must go, that he could not 
aud woud not longer have her about him.” Lady Byron herself, 
writing to Moore, only says, “ Loid Byron has signitied to me, in 
writing, his absolute desire that I should leave London on the 
earliest day that I could conveniently fix,” which he might perhaps 
well do, considering that his house was full of executions. But 
Lady Byron herself never says a word about the brutal “could 
not and would not have her about him.” Again; how does Mrs, 
Stowe, or we may ask how could Lady Byron herself, reconcile the 
assertion that afver the discovery of the incest Lady Byron * would 
neither leave him nor betray him” with the fact, a most indis- 
putable one, that Lady Byron made the first use of her liberty in 
consulling the lawyers and doctors—a very proper step—and in 
dictating and compelling a separation which, as the writer in 
ZLemple Bar observes, Lord Byron resisted as long as he could ? 

We proceed to the question, What is gained by this revela- 
tion given to the world by Mrs. Beecher Stowe? Lord Byron's 
fame and intluence have passed away. Lady Lyron was long ago 
vindicated. We knew quite enovgh when we knew that 
there was something unspeakably bad and wicked which was 
the real cause of the separation; and we wanted to know no 
more. The world is generally just enough in its final judg- 
ments; Byron’s poetry has suffered, many think, undue depre- 
ciation, because by a natural instinct we all knew that he 
was inelfably vile and vicious. Movre’s silly and improper 
bvok imposed upon nobody; even Macaulay’s vindication was 
viewed as his one critical blunder; the Countess Guiccioli’s 
nasty book has done her hero more harm than good. In a 
word, is the world one bit better tor having its curivsity sated 
by the revelation of this tragic tale of incest and adultery? 
We could quite understand the other alternative. Lad Lady 
Byron fifty-three years ago, in the interests of religion and 
morality, denounced her wretched husband—had she, in order 
to avert the baleful influence which his specious and debasing 
poetry was exercising over the minds of the susceptible in 
the days when the Corsair and Parisina and Don Juan were 
evil household words—had she, in the eternal interests of 
right and truth, branded her wicked lord with his incest and 
aduitery, she would, in our judgment, have done a service to 
society. But now the interest in Lord Byron is much as our 
interest in the sins of CEdipus or Byblis and Caunus, A morbid 
and vulgar curiosity is slaked, and slaked with a baleful beverage. 
it is true that the name of Byron will be a hissing and a scorn to 
all generations; but if this is a gain to the world, it is to be re- 
gretted that the last generation, who suilered most by Byron's 
popularity, was deprived of this antidote to his poisonous influence. 
Southey’s ghost will probably rejoice that there existed so: true @ 
justification, though unknown to him, of his phrase of the Satanic 
school. But we are not so sure that some foolish people among 
ourselves may not be misled by Lady Byron’s amiable sophistry 
that her husband after all was half angel, even though she has 
left ample proof that he was a tierce and unmitigated * devil ”— 
to use Lis own description of himself. | 

A single word more on this part of the subject. The duty 
suggested by her friends to Lady Byron in 1856 was specilic. 
Mrs. Stowe thus describes it: —“One last act of self-denial 
was required of her before leaving the world—namely, to 
declare the absolute truth, no matter at what expense to her 
own feelings.” Whether this advice was sound or not is imma- 


| terial; but here wag special issue placed belore Lady Byron, 
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and she declined to take it. That issue was that she, Lady 
Byron, and she alone, and in her own person, was to make the 
revelation on her own part, and voluntarily. This is one thing, 
and a thing, whether right or wrong, very different from what 
has taken place—namely, a revelation made, not by Lady Byron, 
but by Mrs. Stowe, who never had the least authority to make it. 
We may say even more than this. Lady Byron gave Mrs. Stowe 
a certain paper, containing certain facts and details. Had Mrs. 
Stowe published this we should kave had something authentic, at 
least as far as Lady Byron is concerned. This paper Mrs. Stowe 
has not published ; and whatever the value of the article is, it is 
not y Byron’s story. It is exactly and precisely not that 
which the editor of Macmilian describes it, “ Lady Byron’s 
own statement”; it is not “ an authentic statement.” It is only 
Mrs. Stowe's version of what she says Lady Byron told her some 
thirteen or fourteen years ago. Its publication, as we have said, 
is contrary to the spirit and letter of the advice which Mrs. Stowe 
herself, according to her own account, tendered to Lady Byron in 
‘1856; and, which is most important, Lady Byron's solicitors not 
only protest in the strongest terms against Mrs. Stowe’s conduct 
as painful and distressing to Lady Byron’s grandchildren, and as a 

ss breach of taste, but as a breach of trust of the gravest de- 
scription, and they indignantly denounce her conduct in a none 
tion which is simply scandalous. In this denunciation we heartily 
concur. 

The more important matter, however, remains. Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe may have been guilty of bad taste, may have been influ- 
enced by low motives, may have acted without authority or even 
in breach of faith in telling the tale as and where she has told it, 
may have blundered in telling it, may have failed in estab.ishing 
its authenticity, may have produced insufficient evidence for it; 
and after all the tale itself might possibly, depending as it does 
solely on Lady Byron’s assertion, be an hallucination to which 
women at the time of childbirth are occasionally subject ; but the 
question remains—Is the story, through whatever unpleasant 
channel it reaches us, true? Have we got the solution of the 
great mystery? lor the truth of the story is quite independent 
of the particular form, which is unsatisfactory enough, in which we 
receive it. As we have already hinted, we think, though we 
think it with reluctance, that the balance of probability is on the 
whole much in its favour, It is intrinsically probable, and some- 
thing more than probable, not ouly from internal evidence but 
from a whole cloud of small corroborative external details, not one 
of which perhaps is in itself conclusive, but the cumulative force 
of which taken together seems to be irresistible. The argument 
is of a critical nature, and, though possibly weak in this or that 
single link, becomes very impressive from the multitude of indirect 
and casual illustrations and slight confirmations of which it is 
capable. Lord Byron was an only child; his half-sister Augusta 
Maria was an only child, and her mother was a divorcée. It is 
stated by Moore that the brother and sister seldom, perhaps 
scarcely ever, met in early life. Augusta was born in 1783 or 
1784, her mother, Lady Carnarvon, dying in the year of her 
birth ; Byron was born in 1788. In 1807 Augusta Maria Byron 
married Colonel Leigh. It was in 1813 that Byron made his 
first offer to Miss Milbanke. According to Moore’s Memoirs it was 
about March, 1814, that Augusta Leigh's name first occurs in 
Byron’s Correspondence, and in the fragmentary diary which he 
begun in November, 1813, and destroyed, in some violent fit of 
some sort of passion, in April, 1814, concluding it with a frenzied 
passage, of which the last words are,  O fool! Ishall go mad.” On 
September 15, 1814, he made his second offer to Miss Milbanke ; 
was accepted; married January 2, 1815, and the crash came 
in January, 1816. Now, according to Lady Hyron—or rather from 
Lord Byron’s own avowal, as quoted by Lady Byron in Mrs. 
Stowe’s narrative (Iucmillan, p. 386)—it was in the interval 
between his first and second proposals to Miss Milbanke that the 
great sin of his life was conmitted; that is, at some time in the year 
1814, and the peviod covered by his fragmentary diary ; probably 
in the spring or summer of 1814. Byron on his wedding-day 1s 
Smo by Mis. Stowe and Lady Byron to have suid to his 


You might have saved me from this, Madam! you had all in your own 
power when [ oflvred myself to you first. Then you might have made me 
what you pleased: but now you will find that you have married a devil. 


This can but mean that he had lately become a devil, and that 
this diabolical tran-formation occurred soon after, or, as he wished 
to infer, because Miss Milbanke had rejected him. Mrs. Stowe 
herself fixes this date. Le 

made an offer of marriage to Miss Millbanke . . . . they continued a 
correspondence . . . . from the height which might have made him happy 
as the husband of a noble woinan, he fell into the depths of a secret 
adulterous intrigue with a blood relation, so near in consanguinity, &c, 
- + » » from henceforth this damning guilty secret became the ruling force 
in his life, holding him with a morbid fuscination, yet tilling him with 
remorse and anguish, and insane dread of detection. Two yeurs after his 
refusal by Miss Millvank [it was less than two years, and the lady's name, 
as everybody but Mrs. Stowe knows, was Milbanke], his various friends, 
seeing that for some cause he was wretched, pressed a warriage upun him. 
The rest requires no repetition. 

We have gone through Moore’s Memoirs relating to this period, 
1813-1815, and it is unquestionable and undeniable that it affords 
corroboration to Mrs, Stowe’s—or Lady Byron’s—narrative. 

yron’s life up to that time had been bad enough ; but now there 
appears something secret, mysterious, and hidden, a frequent 
Telerence to some especial guilt and agony, which shows that 


something had happened very different from all that had happened 
before ; some guilt different in kind from the unclean and coarse 
and drunken life of the previous years. It is not so much on what 
Byron says, as on what he hints, that we found this judgment. 
There is, we all know, in cases of great sin a strange, unnatural, or 
pethaps natural, dallying and playing round the fatal secret. It 
1s concealed perhaps, but it is always on the very point of bein 
revealed, as though, which is‘perhaps true, there were some horri 
fascination in crime which all but compels the criminal to avow 
it. Read by the lurid light of Mrs. Stowe’s narrative, what Byron 
said in his letters to Moore at this time, what he inserted in his 
Diary, and the poems which he wrote, become of the highest 
interest and significance. 

Some passages from Moore’s book we extract. The very first 
mention of Augusta Leigh occurs in the Diary :— 

March 22, 1814. She is a friend of Augusta’s, and whatever she loves I 
can’t help liking. March 28. Augusta wants me to make it np with Car- 
lisle. I have refused every [ sic] body else, but I can’t deny her anything ; 
so I must e’en do it. April ro, Ido not know that I am happiest when 
alone ; but this I am sure of, that I never am long in the society even of her 
I love (God knows too well, and the Devil probably too) without a yearn- 
ing for the company of my lamp. 

And a week afterwards the journal was discontinued. We turn 
to the correspondence with Moore :— 

Feb. 4, 1814. Mrs. Leigh is with me at Newstead. March 3 [after re- 
turning to London]. I have a great mind to tell you that Iam uncomfort- 
able if only to make you come to town , there is no one to whom I 
would sooner turn for consolation - The truth is, I have no lack of 
argument to ponder upon of the most gloomy description, but this comes _ 
from other causes. . . There is nothing upon the spot either to love or 
hate, but I certainly have subjects for both at no very great distance. 
. March 12. Guess darkly. . . . At present | shall say no mare, 
and, perhaps—but no matter. April 9. Ihave more or less been breaking, 
a few of the favourite commandments ; but I mean to pull up and marry— 
if any one will have me. { 
At this moment Byron declared a sudden resolution, which, how- 
ever, he did not keep, never to write aguin; and from other 
notices, the exchange of bovks and letters, we tind that he was in 
daily communication with his half-sister. May 4, be sends Moore 
asong, which, by the way, was never published till after his death, 
which seenis at this time significant :— 

I speak not, I trace not, I breathe not thy name, 
There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in the fame; 

Too brief for our passion, too long for our peace > 
Were those hours—can their joy or their bitterness cease ? 
We repent—we abjure—we will break from our chain, 
We will part—we will fly—to unite it again ! 
Oh! thine be the gladness and mine be the guilt, 

&e. &e. &c. 

As we have said, not one of these expressions ig conclusive, 
but taken together they become important. 

We now come to the separation. Passing over the brief year of 
married life, Lady Byron’s conduct, as we have all along known 
it, her consultation with Dr. Baillie, Sir Samuel Romilly, aud Dr. 
Lushington, are familiar to everybody. Dr. Lushington, who had 
at first thought a reconciliation probable, on further information 
communicated by Lady Byron, altered his opinion, declared it to be 
“ impossible, and added that if such an idea should be entertained, 
he could not, professionally orotherwise, take any part towardseflect- 


ing it.” The writer in Zemple Bar, to whose acute paper, published. 


three months before Mrs. Stowe’s, we have already done justice, 
argues with great force that whatever the offence in Lord bByron’s 
case was, it must have been in the eyes of this great ecclesiastical 
lawyer equivalent to that which the House of Lords had in a cele- 
brated judgment declared to be of such an aygravated nature that 
“duty to God and man” made reconciliation impossible. That 
oflence was incest. No doubt it may be argued that all that Dr. 


Lushington had to guide him in coming to this conclusion was' 


Lady Byron’s own unsupported assertion. This is quite true; and 
the question narrows itself to this, on which everybody must form 


their own conclusions. Was Lady Byron's revelation to Dr.. 


Lushington a mere crazy fancy and hallucination, or are there in- 
dependent and corroborative circumstances which Lady Byron 
could not have invented, which invest her story with a high 
degree of internal probability? As we have suid, the balance of 
proof in our judgment leans to the latter alternative. With that 
proof we proceed. 

As soon as Byron was clear of England, he wrote the famous: 
verses “To Augusta,” which were never published till after his 
death inni 

nahin My sister, my sweet sister. 

It is certainl to anybody to say that it might be: on! 
fraternal dictated the of thiy 
remarkable poem ; it is also certain, on the otuer hand, that, read 
by the light of Lady Byron's story, these strange lines are also 
susceptible of a very diti-rent and blacker interpretation. As we 
have said before, taken by itself, this poem concludes nothing; 
taken in connexion with other things, it seems to mean a good 
deal. The person to whom they were addressed, it must not be 
forgotten, had a husband, and, as the Peerage tells us, “ issue.” 
Poets may address their sisters in very affectionate language, but. 
they seldom talk of living, and living for ever, with a masried 
wouuan, even though she may be a favourite halt-sister:— 

Go where | will, to me thou art the same, 

A loved regret which | would not resign. 

There yet are two things in my distiny— 

A world wo ruam thicugh, aud a hywe with thee, 
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The first were nothing—had I still the last, 
It were the haven of my happiness : 
he . even at moments I would think I see 
Some living thing to love, but none like thee. 
= * 


* * * 
Oh! that thou wert but with me! 
* * * * . 


Had I but sooner learnt . 
* * * 
I had been better than I now can be. 
The passions which have torn me would have slept, 
Thad not suffered, and thou had not wept. 
* * * 
We were, and are—TI am, even as thou art— 
Beings who ne’er each other can resign : 
* * * * 
We are entwined, let death come slow or fast. 


Byron's first literary work after the separation was to write 
Manfred, a ghastly tale the interest of which centres on incest. 
We are quite aware that poets and dramatists are not to be 
identified with the characters or plots which they draw. Racine 
wrote Phédre, but this is no proof that he or any other 
tragedian - practised the vices of the characters which he 
draws. We certainly cannot agree with Mrs. Stowe's wild 
assertion that “anybody who reads Manfred with this story 
in his mind will see that it”—the story we suppose—‘ is 
true.” But when it is said, on the other hand, as has been 
said by a writer in the Times, “that it is almost impossible that 
& nan with the secret of incest on his soul would have written 
Manfred,” we should say, for the psychological reason to which we 
have already referred, this is a very likely thing for him to do. 
This view of the real significance of Manfred is illustrated by a 
remarkable age in a letter to Murray of July 9, 1817, soon 
after its publication, and referring to a ciitique which had been 
sent by Murray to Byron:—*“ Send me the rest; and also p. 270, 
where there is an ‘ account of the supposed origin of this dreadful 
story’ ;—in which, by the way, whatever it may be, the conjec- 
turer is out, and knows nothing of the matter. J had a better 
origin {for Manfred | than he can devise or divine, for the soul of him.” 
But this summer of 1816 was spent not only in writing Manfred, 
but in Shelley’s company ; and Shelley at that very moment was 
engaged in writing the Ievolt of Islam, a direct and elaborate 
vindication of incest—and which, if we remember rightly, in its 
original form as Laon and Cythna was even more offensive than it 
now is. We have heard an ingenious but over-fanciful specula- 
tion that Astarte, the strange name of the incestuous sister in 
Manfred, contains a sort of anagram of the principal letters of 
the name of Byron’s half-sister. But this is probably a casual 
coincidence. The drama of Cain, on which Mrs. Stowe rests so 
‘much as confirming the charge of incest, is of much later date. 

To conclude. Is it probable, or even possible, that Mrs. Stowe 
invented this history? Most but impossidle. Is 
it probable, or even possible, that Lady Byron invented this history? 
Most improbable—all but impossible. Is it ;roable, or even pos- 
sible, that Lady Byron, without intending to misstate or misunder- 
stand, did take au séricux some foolish and culpable affectation of 
vice, some swagger and boast on her husband’s part of some great 
and secret crime, which only existed in his own morbid imagina- 
tion, and was only uttered for the sake of annoying his wife, and 
in his ordinary or extraordinary evil temper? Just possible—but 
very improbable. Is the story an hallucination on Lady Byron’s 
part? Not at all likely—but of course possible. If therefore 
there is nothing absolutely to discredit Mrs. Stowe’s truthful- 
ness or Lady Dene truthfulness, and if the probabilities 
against illusion or misunderstanding are so great, we are driven to 
the conclusion that, on the whole, the history in its essence—that 
is, as @ ate of incest—is more likely on all accounts to be true 
than not. That it ought never to have appeared in this most un- 
satisfactory form, and that great blame attaches to the author of 
the revelation, we make no doubt. 


VESTED INTERESTS. 
] ¥ used to be told, as one of those abstractions or generaliza- 


community, while something verging more or less closely on the 
opposite state of things was held to be characteristic of modern 


vlitical societies. Like most sayings of the kind, it bas truth in | 


it, but when put in that terse and epigrammatic shape in which it 
is most likely to be remembered, it becomes an exaggeration or 
half-truth. So far as it is true, it has no doubt far more to do with 
tho scale of pulitical societies and with the forms of their govern- 
ments than it has with distincticus of time, place, or race. So far as 
it is true of ancient Greece, it is equally true of medieval Italy. 
And in either case it is true only with great qualifications. The 
whole into which the individual was absorbed and for the sake of 
which he made his sacritices was hardly ever Hellas or Italy 
looked on as a whole. In many cases it was not even Athens or 
Florence in themselves as commonwealths, irrespectively of the 
predominant party or form of government. In iwany cases the 
Object of devotion was not the city itself, but the poiitical party 
which it was hoped to put in possession of the government of 
the city. In those small commonwealths, where every man 
was brought face to face with every other man, both political 
virtues and pulitical vices were heightened and intensilied. We | 
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may be quite certain that the average Englishman is far les 
ready to make personal sacrifices on behalf of his country than the 
average Athenian or Florentine was. On the other hand, the 
number of Englishmen who would seek the triumph of their poli. 
tical party by help of a foreign force, or who would sell their 
country for the bribes of a foreign Power, is perhaps positively 
smaller—it is certainly relatively smaller beyond expression—than 
it was in Athens or Ficsanes. 

Still the general proposition is true that personal and domestic 
interests are not nowadays so completely sacrificed to the public 
weal as they were in the small commonwealths of old. The old 
republicans, at any rate the virtuous part of them, imposed sacrj- 
fices on themselves and expected sacrifices from others at which 
men of average or much more than average patriotism would now 
grumble. One constantly hears of private affairs or domestic 
afflictions being allowed as excuses for what Cato the Censor would 
have looked on as unpardonable shrinking from public duties, It 
is quite certain that in the good days of Rome no amount of 
private business, however urgent, would have been allowed as an 
excuse for a tribune or centurion absenting himself from a siege org 
campaign. And as Niobe did not — her dinner when all her sons 
and daughters were lying dead in the house, so it is quite certain 
that none of the old Manlii or Postumii would have deemed an 
home loss a reason for forgetting to attend a meeting of the Senate or 
the People. Lucius Aimilius Paullus celebrated his triumph with 
the usual state at a time when we should not for a moment think 
of expecting a modern statesman or general to appear in public, 
All these are cases in which the old republicans put the State 
before the individual, but in which we now put the individual 
before the State. 

In the same sort one may doubt whether an Athenian, Ro 
or Florentine statesman would have at’ all understood the 
reverence with which, in all great oe changes, we look 
what are called Vested Interests. No phrase has been mor 
commonly heard during the late great debates. The one point on 
which everybody on both sides was agreed was that, come what 
might, vested interests were to be respected. A change was pro- 
posed which its promoters maintained to be of the most important 
and beneticial kind. It was to heal old sores, to undo old wrongs, 
to be the pledge and the beginning of a new and better state of 
things for the time to come. An institution was to be swept 
away which, we were told, cumbered the earth, which, as long as it 


_ remained, would be a badge of conquest, an insulting memorial of 


past days of wrong and boudage. No one, we should think, could 
doubt that, on those principles on which it was desirable to get 
rid of the Irish Church at all, it was abstractedly desirable to get 
rid of it root and branch and without delay. But no such course 
was ever publicly proposed ; most likely no such course was ever 
thought of fora moment by any one. It had been agreed on all hands 
that the work which was to b done for the public good must be 
done gradually, that its accomplishment must remain for many years 
imperfect, rather than that any private man should sustain any 
damage. Not only has no one ban called upon to surrender pro- 
perty or advantages of any kind without full compensation, but the 
mere convenience, the mere sentimental feeling, of remaining in the 
same house has been respected. Not only the reality of property, 
but the shadow of precedence, have been carefully preserved to each 
individual. A large body of men were found who, rather than de- 

rive the Irish Bishops of their imperfect and anomalous position 
in the Ilouse of Lords, were ready to call into being for the nonce 
a new class of Peers of the most incomprehensible kind. And 
many of those who answered them admitted that, if compensation 
could in any way have been given, it ought to have been given; 


, only unluckily a seat, or a tragment of a seat, in the House of 


Lords did not allow of compensation in any shape. Through the 
whole controversy it was urged on all hands that, however the 

ublic advantage might sufler, however much the measure might 
e delayed or clogged or rendered imperfect, private interests 
must be regarded in the first place. Questions of detail might 
arise ; some might put in claims of vested interests which others 
might deny to be vested interests; subtle questions might be 
raised about expectations which had not yet taken to themselves a 
tangible shape; but the principle was acknowledged all round 


y c i | that in no case was any individual to be worse off than he was 
YY tions which go to make up the philosophy of history, that in | 
the ancient commonwealths the individual was sacrificed to the | 


before, This, according to modern notions, is simple justice and 
no more. In the eyes of an old Roman it would seem that the 
State was sacrificed to the individual. 

Now there is undoubtedly one point of view from which the 
vested interests involved in the lrish Church were entitled to 
special tenderness, There has never been a case in which the 
attack was more distinctly made on an institution, and not on the 
particular men who make up that institution, The Irish Church 
was, ev hypothesi, a great wrong, but no one could say that its 
present Bishops and other clergy were the authors of that 
wrong. ‘There has probably never been a time in the history 
of that Church in which its existing members were less open to 
personal blame for any of the evil effects of the institution 
itself, On these grounds only, irrespective of any general doc- 
trine of vested interests, it was clearly right, while getting 
rid of the institution itself, to show every possible favour to 
those whose personal interests and affections were bound up 


in it. But, on the other hand, there was never a case in which 


private interests came more directly in the way of the public 
good. There is therefore no case which is a more character- 
istic exprission of the general doctrine. The institution whose 
immediate extinction would be called for on the Roman theory 
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js allowed to die out gradually, though great inequalities and 

anomalies will be the nece sary result. In many places the 

change will soon take effect. In others the change in the law will 

for a long time bring about no outward change in the state of 
things. ‘Ihe badge of conquest, as it is called, will be retained in 

one place after it has vanished for another. Yet, with every 

modern statesman of whatever way of thinking, the fear of doing 

wrong to any one man overrides all these public considerations. 

We suspect that Cato the Censor would have judged otherwise. 

In this particular case there can be no doubt that generosity, 
justice, and one side of expediency, all pleaded for a very tender 
re for private interests, and would have pleaded for them 
though the general doctrine of vested interests had never been 
heard of. The point to be noticed is that the possibility of any other 
course never occurred to any one. But the view now universally 
accepted demands that vested interests should be regarded in 
cases where there is really much less to be said for them than there 
js in the case of the Irish Church. The Irish Church is a wrong in 
itself, but its individual members are in no way blameworthy. 
Let us conceive another kind of case. Let us conceive an insti- 
tution founded for a good purpose, but which has been abused so 
as to become useless or worse than useless. The existing members 
of the body have done nothing to reform abuses; they have con- 
tinued, perhaps they have aggravated them; but th.y have not 
made themselves liable to any strictly legal charge. The common 
course of modern legislation in such cases is to pronounce sentence 
of death on the institution. It is either abolished at once, the 
existing members receiving full compensation, or else the corporation 
is allowed to die out by inches; each man retains his office, with 
all its rights and advantages, for his own days, but no successor is 
tobe appointed. That is to say, the institution which possibly 
might be reformed is swept away, while the particular persons 
who stand in the way of relorm are allowed to flourish untouched. 
The chance that with a better staff of men the institution might 

in become useful is not allowed to be tried. The retention 
of oflice, or at least the receipt of full compensation, follows at 
once from the doctrine of vested interests. The tendency to think 
less of the institution than of the individuals is no necessary result 
of that doctrine, but it does come indirectly from the same source. 
A stern saintly reformer of past times would have set about the 
work in quite another way. lie would have preserved the institu- 
tion, and would have got rid of the individuals. He might or might 
not have given them compensation in some other shape, but the 
last thing that he would have thought of would have been to 
let the useless or pernicious members go on for the rest of their 
days, and then to sweep away the institution itself. Those who 
know the history of the smaller Collegiate foundations sup- 
ressed under the Church Reform legislation can easily supply 
illustrations. We are of course not arguing that the rights of 
individuals should not be respected. Respect for them at once 
follows from the doctrine which is now universally admitted. But 
that so much respect should be shown to individuals and so little 
to the institution indicates a state of feeling in our times widely 
different from what has prevailed on the sane subjects in other 
ages and countries. 

In these cases the regard paid to vested interests is the legiti- 
mate consequence of a doctrine universally received. But the 
source from which that doctrine springs, the feeling, expressed or 
latent, that the individual is always to be preferred to the com- 
munity, comes out in much less praiseworthy shapes. Sometimes 
We come across distinct abuses of the doctrine of vested interests ; 
sometimes we come across instances of the same feeling which 
have nothing to do with vested interests at all. Take for instance 
the purchase by Government of the electric telegraphs, the regard 
shown to what could hardly claim to be really looked on as a vested 
interest, but which still had something like the appearance of one. 
The State, because it is the State, is made to pay for a power 
which it might have exercised without paying for it, and it is made 
to pay far higher than any private purchaser would have been 
made to pay. Tere the thing is put into a legislative shape; 
but the principle which lies at the root of all these matters 
comes out in worse shapes again. Crowds of people think it 
no sin to smuggle or otherwise to defraud the public revenue 
whom nothing could tempt to deal otherwise than honestl 
by a private neighbour. Cato would have held that to oa 
the Roman Senate and People was a greater crime than to rob 
Caius or Titius. No doubt in the late and bad times of Nome 
the Noman Senate and People were robbed right and left by their 
own officers. But then thove officers did not scruple equally to 
rob Caius and Titius and Jupiter Optimus Maximus himself. The 
ee morality which respects the property of A or B, but which 
ooks on the State as a fair object of plunder, is, we suspect, com- 
paratively modern. 

The preference of private interests to public, whether in its 
honest or its dishonest shape, is, we are inclined to think, con- 
nected with that sort of individual isolation into which society 
had a tendency to fall during so “my a part of the middle ages. 
Every man, every corporation, tried to make himself or them- 
selves as independent of every central power as they could, in short 
to come as nearly as possible to the position of a sovereigu. More- 
over the demanis of the State commonly took the form of the 
personal demands of a personal King, a King who was too often 
unjust and rapacious, A who gave no security that whut be took 
Would be upplied in any way to the public advantage. These and 
a hundred other circumstances of the like sort naturally tended to 
make men deem more highly of private than of public rights, 


and almost to look upon the State as an enemy whose demands 
might be fairly evaded. Here was the bad side of the doctrine; 
on the other hand it led, and led rather early, to that more 
distinct recognition of the legal rights of individuals which 
may be roughly said to di-tinguish “modern” from “ ancient” 
communities. It is certain th: t the more legal theory of vested 
interests had atta‘ned a very high development at least as early 
as the days of Henry the Second. Lven a naughty Abbess of 
Amesbury who was deprived for her misdoings got ten marks 
a year to keep her alive. And when the Dean and Canons of 
Waltham were turned out to make room for the King’s new 
foundation, the thing was done in perfect order. We can fane 
some modern Deans who would not object to retire from ecclesi- 
astical office on getting a comfortable manor for the term of 
their natural lives uncumbered by the burden of any duties what- 
soever. As for the Cunons, equally lucky with the Irish Church, 
they got “ plenariam rece tionem,” and, more lucky than the 
Iri-h Church, the “ recompensatio” was reckoned “ secundum do- 
mini Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis estimationem.” 


GUSHING MEN. . 


as picture of a gushing creature all heart and no brains, . 
all impul-e and no ballast, is familiar to most of us; aud 
we know her, either by repute or by personal acquaintance, as 
well as we know our alphabet. But we are not so familiar with 
the idea of the gushing man; and yet gushing men exist, if not iv 
such numbers as their sisters, still in quite suflicient force to con- 
stitute a distinct type. ‘The gushing man is the furthest possible 
removed from the ordinary manly ideal, as women create it out of 
their own imaginations. Women like to picture men asinexorably 
just, yet tender; calm, grave, restrained, yet full of ion well 
mastered ; Greathearts with an eye cast mercyw ids if you will, 
else unapproachable by all the world ; Goethes with one weak corner 
left for Bettina, where love may queen it over wisdom, but in allsave 
love strong as Titans, powerful as gods, and unchangeable as fate. 
They forgive anything in a man who is manly according to their own 
pxttern and ideas, Even harshness amounting to brutality is con- 
doned if the hero has a jaw of sufficient squareness, and mi hty 
passions just within the limits of control, as witness Jane Eyre’s 
Rochester, and his long line of unpleasant followers; always 
supposing, that is, that he loves; for, like the Russian wife who 
wept for want of her customary thrashing, taking immunity from 
the stick to mean indiflerence, they would rather have brutulit 
with love than no love at all. Buta gushing man, as judge 
by men among men, is a being so foreign to their ideal that v 
few understand him when they do see him. And they do not ¢ 
him gushing. He is frank, enthusiastic, unworldly, aspiring; perhaps 
he is labelled with that word of power, “ high-souled” ; but he.is not 
ushing, save when spoken of by men, who despise him, For men 
ave an intense contempt for him. A woman who has no ballast, 
and whose self-restraint goes to the winds on every occasion, is 
accepted for what she is worth, and but little disappointment and _ 
less annoyance is f-lt for what is wanting. Indeed, menin general 
expect so little from women that their follies count as of course, 
oat only what might be looked for. They are like marriage, or 
the English climate, or a lottery ticket, or a dark horse heavily 
backed, and have to be taken tor better or worse as they may 
turn out, with the violent probability that the chances are on the 
side of the worse. But the gushing man is inexcusable. He is a 
nuisance or a laughing-stock, and as either is resented. In his 
Club, at the mess-table, in the City, at home, wherever he may 
be, and whatever he may be about, he is always plunging 
headlong into difficulties, and dragging his friends with him; 
always quarrelling for a straw, putting himself grossly in the 
wrong, and vehemently apologizing afterwards; hitting wild at 
one moment and down on his knees the next, and as absurd in 
the one attitude as he is abject in the other. He falls in love at 
first sight, and makes a fool of himself on unknown ground ; while 
with men he is wy | to swear eternal friendship or undying 
enmity before he has had time to know anything whatever about 
the object of his regard or his dislike. In consequence he is being 
perpetually associated with shaky names, and brought into question- 
able positions. He is full of confidence in himself on every occasion, . 
and is given to making the most positive assertions on things he 
knows nothing about, which afterwards he is obliged to retract 
and to own himself mistaken. But he is just as full of self-abase- 
ment when, like vaulting ambition, he has overleaped himself, . 
and fallen into mistakes and failures unawares. He makes ras 
bets about things of which he has the best information, so he says, 
and will not be staved off by those who know what folly he is 
committing, but insists on writing himself after Dogberry at the. 
cost of just somuch ; he backs the worst player at billiards on the . 
strength of a chance hazard, and bets on the losing hand at whist; . 
he goes into wild speculations in the City, where he is certain to. 
land a pot of money according to his own account, and wheuce he 
comes with empty pockets, as you foretuld and warned; he tak 
up with all manner of doubtful schemes and yet more doubtti 
promoters, but he will not be advised. Is he not gushing? 
and does not the quality of gushingness include an Arcadian 
belief in the virtue of all the world? The gushing man is the 
very oem gan of sharks and sharpers; and it is he whose im- 
ressibility and gullible good nature supply wind for the sails of 
alf the rotten schemes afloat. Full CP faith in his fellows, 
und of belief in a brilliant future to be had by good luck and 
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not by hard work, he cannot biing himself to doubt either men 
or measures; unless, indeed, his gushingness takes the form of 
suspicion, and then he goes about delivering himself of accusa- 
tions not one of which he can substantiate by the weakest bulwark 
of fact, and doubting the sounduess of investments as safe as the 
Three per Cents. 

Th mammer the gushing man is familiar and caressing. Te may 
‘be patronizing or playful according to the bent of his own nature, 
Af the first, he will call his superiors, My dear boy, and pat them on 
the back encouragingly ; if the second, he will put his arm school- 
boy fashion round the neck of any man of note who has the mis- 
fortune of his intimacy, and call him Old fellow, or Governor, 
or rev meus, as he is inclined. With women his familiarity is 
excessively offensive, and he gives them pet names, or cails to them 
by their Christian names from one end of the room to the other, 
and pats and paws them in all fraternal alfectionateness, after 
about the same length of acquaintanceship as would bring other 
men from the bowing stage to that of shaking hands. His man- 
ners throughout are enough to compromise the toughest reputa- 
tion; and one of the worst misfortunes that can belall a woman 
whose circumstances lay her specially open to slander and 
misrepresentation is to include among her friends a gushing 
man of energetic tendencies, on the look-out to do her a good 
turn if he can, and anxious to let people see on what familiar 
terms he stands with her. He means nothing in the least degree 
improper when he puts his arm round her waist, calls her My dear 
a Darling in a loud voice for all the world to hear, or when he 
seats himself at her table to write her private messages before folk, 
which he makes believe to be of great importance, and which are 
of none at all; he is only familiar and gushing; and he would 
be the first to cry out against the evil imagination of the 
world which saw harm in what he does with such innocent in- 
tent. The gushing man has one small defect—he is not safe 
nor secret. From no bad motive, but just from the blind propul- 
sion of gushingness, he cannot keep a secret, and he is sure to 
let out sooner or later all he knows. He holds back nothing 
of his friends or of his own—not even when his honour is 
engaged in the trust; being essentially loose-lipped, and with h's 
emotional life always bubbling up through the thin crust of con- 
ventional reserve. Not that he means to be dishonourable; he is 
only gushing and unrestrained. Hence every friend he has knows 
all about him. His latest lover learns the roll-call of all his pre- 
vious loves; and there is not a man in his Club, with whom he is 
on speaking terms, who does not know as much. Women who 
trust themselves to gushing men simply trust themselves to broken 
reeds; and they might as well look for a sieve that will hold water 
as expect a man of the sieve nature to keep their secret, whatever 
it may cost them and him to divulge it. 


As a theorist the gushing man is for ever advocating untenable 
opinions, and taking up with extreme doctrines which he an- 
nounces confidently, and out of which he can be argued by the 
first opponent he encounters. The facility with which he can be 
bowled over on any ground—he calls it being converted—is in 
fact one of his most striking characteristics; and a gushing man 
rushes from the schoul of cne professor to that of another, his zcal 
unabated, no matter how many his reconversions. He is always 
finding the truth, which he never retains; and the loudest aud 
most active in damning a cast-olf doctrine is the gushing man 
who has once followed it. As a leader, he is irresistible to 
both boys and women. Tis enthusiastic, unreflecting, unballasted 
character finds a ready response in the youthful and feminine 
nature, and he is the idol of a small knot of ardent wor- 
shippers, who believe in him as the logical and well-balanced 
man is never believed in. He takes them captive by a com- 
munity of imagination, of impulsiveness, of exaggeration ; and is 
followed just in proportion to his unfitness to lead. This is the 
kind of man who writes sentimental novels, with a good deal 
of love, laced with a vague form of pantheism, or of weak evan- 
gelical religion, to suit all tastes; or he is great in a certain kind 
of indefinite poetry which no one has yet been found to under- 
stand, save, perhaps, a special “soul sister,” which is the subdued 
version among us of the Transatlantic spiritual wile. He adores 
the feminine virtues, which he places far beyond all the 
masculine ones; and expatiates on the beauty of the: female 
character which he thinks is to be the rule of the future. Per- 
haps, though, he goes off into panegyrics on the Vikings and 
the Berserkers, or else plunges boldly into the mists of the Arthu- 
rian era, and gushes in obsolete English about chivalry and the 
Round Table, Sir Launcelot and the iloly Graal, to the bewilder- 
ment of his entranced audience, to whom he does not supply a 
glossary. In religion he is generally a mystic, and always in ex- 
tremes. He can never be pinned down to logic, to facts, to reason ; 
and to his mind the golden mean is the sin for which the Laodicean 
Church was cursed. Feeling and emotion and imagination do all 
the work of the world according to him ; and when he is asked to 
reason and to demonstrate, he answers, with the lofty air of one 
secure of the better way, that he loves, and that love sees further 
and more clearly than reason. 

If the strong-minded woman is a mistake among women, so is 
the gushing man among men. Fluid, unstable, without curb 
to govern or rein to guide, he brings into the masculine world all 
the mental frailties of the feminine, and adds to them the force 
of his own character and nature asa man. Whatever he may be 
he is a disaster, and at all times is associated with failure. He 
is the revolutionary leader who gets up abortive risings—the | 
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schemer whose plans run into sand—the poet whose books are read 
only by school girls, or lie on the publisher’s shelves uncut, as hig 
gushinguess bubbles over into twaddle, or exhales itself in the 
smoke of obscurity—the fanatic whose faith is more madnegg 
than philosophy—the man of socivty who is the butt of hig 
male companions and the terror of his lady acquaintances—thg 
father of a family which he does his best, unintentionally, to 
ruin by neglect or by eccentiicity of training—and the husband 
of a woman who either worships him in blind belief, or who 
laughs at him in secret, as heart or head preponderates in her 
character. In any case he is a man who never finds the fitti 
time or place, and who dies as he has lived, with everything 


about him incomplete. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM IN ENGLAND AND IN IRELAND, 
| is plain that University Reform makes very slow progress, 

and yet it is equally plain that the attitude of its opponents 
of men such as Lord Carnarvon {or instance, isfar more an attitude 
of hesitation than of real opposition. They fail to see how the 
developments which are in contemplation can be really worked 
out without a complete revolution in our academical system, and 
for a complete revolution there is no avowed desire even amo: 
the ardent advocates of reform. Purely theoretical arguments tell 
fecbly on the practical sense of average Enyiishmen, while they 
are shrewd enough to see how little is to be ga'ned from the ex- 
perience of medizyel Universities or of the higher education of 
the countries of the Continent. Wha: men in such a temper really 
want is to see the reforms from which they shrink actually at 
work among circumstances that have some sort of similarity to 
those of our own Universities. We quite egree with them that 
an actual instance of this sort is worth all the abstract argu- 
ments in the world, but we must confess, like everybody else, to 
have overlooked till the present moment «nu instance which lies 
close at our doors. The University of Dub.in is by no means the 
place where we looked for light on the question of religious tests, 
or of academical, as opposed to collegiaie, rcsidence. So however 
it is; and we have only to express our obligations to the Fellow 
and ‘Tutor of Trinity College who comes forward to enlighten us 
in the current number of Macmilian’s Magazine. We do not in the 
least mean to follow My. Mahati'y in what is of course the main 
dvift of his paper, or to discuss the utility or future doom of the 
University whose existence he defeuds; what we thank him for is 
the very detailed and practical statewent he has given of the steps 
which Dublin has taken to mect not a few of the difliculties 
which are pressing on us in Englund, and for the light which 
its actual experience throws on some of the most troublesome pro- 
blems of our own academical reform. 

Take, for instauce, the question which set Lords and Commons 
at logge:heads last Session, and which startles even the Zimes out 
of its good temper—the question of tests. It isa little startling to 
find that changes which we are proud of having just brought into 
piay, and changes which we are still striving to bring into play, 
at Oxford and Cambridge, have been quietly at work across St. 
Gcorge’s Channel for some seventy years. We ean hardly con- 
ceive rligious controversy to be less virulent in Duulin than on 
the hanks of Isis or of Cam; and the stoutest defenders of the 
interests of the Church would surely be content with a state of 
things which contented such a Churchman as the late Dr. Todd. 
Trinity College, in fact, is just the sort of instance which English 
caution requires, ard, unless Mr. Mahatiy has written a chapter of 
romance, Lord Carnarvon may study the problem which vexes 
him in a University whose attachment to Anglicanism is as un- 
questionable as his own, While the entry of Dissenters at Oxford 
and their admission to the master’s degree at Cambridge are con- 
cessions of a very recent date, at Dublin every degree (with the 
obvious exception of those in Divinity) has Leen thrown open to 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Nonconformists since the year 
1793- With the exception of three or four ot the chairs—again, 
we presume, Divinity chairs—which are confined to the Fellows, 
Nenconformists are eligible to every single professorship in the 
University. But, as a College, Trinity has gone far beyond 
this. The foundation remains strictly Anglican ; but, to atone 
for this exclusion, non-foundation scholayships with precisely 
the same privileges, and of indefinite number, have been created, 
and these are awarded without eny consideration of reli- 
gious belief. The result’of these reforms is, as une might ex- 
pect, a little disappointing to both friends and foes. No doubt 
the social circumstances of Ireland, the lucrative commercial 
career opening to the Presbyterians of Ulster, the eflect of the 
jealous opposition of the priesthood on the Roman Catholics, may 
have something to do with it; but, as a matter of fact, the propor- 
tion of Nonconiormists is a very small one—some one hundred and 
sixty of the fourteen hundred names which «appear on the books. 
On the other hand, the number just now secs to be rapidly on 
the increase, and, in the class of junior freshmen, to have risen to 
a fifth of the whole number of those not immediately destined for 
the Church. In the general mass of students a hundred and fi 
make no great figure, but they are an element quite big enoug 
to test the value of all the apprelrensions which the House of 
Lords seenis to entertain. We hear notl.ing, however, of prose- 
lytism or controversy or difficulties of management in the University 
of Dublin, and so far are the Fellows from dreading the perpet 
discord which we are threatened with in England, that they are 
at this moment pressing on the Government the propriety of 
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throwing open the Foundation itself and admitting these elements 
of dissension into the sanctuary of Common-room. ; 
No subjects have been more keenly debated within the English 
Universities themselves than those of the marriage or non-residence 
of Fellows, the relative superiority of the tutorial or professorial 
stems, or the advirableness of making the stipends of teachers 
nd on the attractiveness and efficiency of their teaching. On 
two of these points the experience of ‘Trinity College is clear. If 


we understand Mr. Muhatiy aright, there are no non-resident | 


Fellows, because the actwal income of a Fellow arises mainly from 
tutorial fees; nor, we presume for the same reason, are there any 
of those resident Fellows, engaged in study rather than tuition, 
whom Mr. Pattison looks upon (we own with some little reasun) 
as the most typical and valuable representatives of academical 
edueation. Ou the other hand, a Fellowship is tenable for life, 
and its holder can marry if he likes. The paper does not tell us 
the number of those who have availed themselves of what Mr, 
Freemas would call “ their ancient Teutonic liberty” in this matter, 
nor how far experience confirms or refutes the common objection to 
such marriages as being likely to saddle the University with old and 
effete teaching. Nor does it tell us how the liberty was won. If 
we remember rizhtly, the Fellows of Trinity a hundred years ago 
were rigidly prohibited from marrying, but their wives were re- 
eognised by society so long as they showed a proper deferenee to 
the violated statutes by retaining their maiden title of “ Miss.” 
The change may have been effected in the peculiarly [ibernian 
style in which the Ccllege seems to deal with the question, 
a0 hotly fought out of late at Oxford, of “clerical fellowships.” 
Within the last generation a habit seems gradually to have erept 
in of obtaining the leave of the governing Board to dispense with 
holy orders in the case of recalcitrant Fellows by means of a 
Queen’s leiter. We should have questioned the legality of such 
a dispensation, but Mr. Mahafly goes on calmly to tell us that 
“this privilege, though always granted with reluctance, has been 
repeatedly extorted by men who felt indisposed to the restraint of 
the clerical profe-sion”; and, as a matter of fact, there are at 


sent eleven lay I'ellows among the thirty-five. But the really | 


mpportant point ‘in the Dublin system is its rigid adoption of the 
tule of “ paying for results.” Its advocate has a perfect right to 
his langh at the English critics who look on a Fellowship in 
Trinity College as a golden sinecure. After thirty years of work 
and waiting, indeed, a man may succeed to a Senior Fellowship, 
and become a member of the governing Board, with an income of 
1,3001. a year. Dut the Board has its own administrative duties, 
and the bulk of the Fellows ave simply Tutors, whose income 
arises from tutorial fees. They lecture from two to three hours 
daily, and tleir income rises gradually from 300/. to 700. a year, 
varying of course with the number of students upon the books. 
The income of the ‘Tutors, then, taken as a body, depends—as Mr. 
Mahbaffy puts it—‘ on the efliciency of their own teaching,” or 
the extent to which their general instruction proves attractive to 
the mass of Irish students; but it is plain that if the system is 
valid it might be carried out to a fur greater extent ; and that by 
allowing students to choose their own Tutur, the efliciency of in- 
divid within the tutorial body might be tested as thoroughly 
as the present system tests that of the Tutors as a whole. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to add that the Fellows are elected by a 
Severe competitive examination, and they are a body of men of 
the highest intellectual distinction. 

We pass, however, from the teachers to the taught, and especi- 
ally to the question of non-residence. It is a question which the 
Dublin Tutor boasts that his own University has not only com- 
pletely solved, but solved for nearly a century. Speaking roughly, 
one may say that of the 1,100 students on the books only 200 
reside within College walls; while double that number live in 
Dublin aud the suburbs. ‘The remaining 500 are men who live at 
a distance, and come up periodically for examination, This Mr. 
Maha(ly terms “ perhaps tle least important class of our students,” 
and there is a little of the College ‘Lutor’s tone in the patronizing 
way in which they ave desc:ibed as “a good many poor ushers in 
schools, literates cuiployed in the Church of England, Dissenting 
ministers, and other such deserving persons.” But it is a class 
which, however unimportant it may be now, is of the greatest 
interest to those who look a little aliead iuto the probable future 
of our Universily institutions. Light terminal examinations at 
Dublin, exiending over three years, enable these men to take 
their L.A. degree, though they have, of course, little chance 
of the higher honours. It is in this direction, and among this 
class that, in our opinion, the true field of academical develop- 
ment lies, and we are a little disappointed that a class which con- 
stitutes pretty nearly half the number of students on the books 
gives Mr. Mahafiy so little to say about them. Le has much to 
say, however, on the class more immediately interesting to those 
who are tentatively introducing it at Oxford—the class who 
reside in the city, and attend lectures and chapels, but with- 
out strictly belonging to the College itself These number 
four hundred; aud it is amusing to find that while Dr. Pusey 
founded his chief chjection to their existence at Oxford on the 
damage they would do to academical morality, the experience of 
Dublin scems to prove that it is to them that the in-College 
residents are indebted for their propriety of behaviour. They 
repay the benefits of sport, debates, conversation, &c., which they 
owe to the residents within the walls by invitatious to their houses, 
“where the society of ladies supplements in no unimportant man- 
mer the delects ol « College life. Indeed the influence of abundant 
ladies’ suciety upon the movyals of the students is, as might be 


expected, most salutary.” The statement is a little chivalnousiand 
warm in tone perbaps, but we believe it expresses the sound, 
human, common sense of the whole matter; and we trust that. it. 
may put a quiet close to the ridiculous gate-bills and latch-key 
regulations of the new Oxford Delegacy. A curious feature,, 
however, of this class of men is their preference for College life;, 
while a third of the whole number of undergraduates, sleep in Ool- 
lege, another third are almost constantly within walls, and 
get the benefit of a surt of quasi-residence. The most striking 
characteristic of Dublin education, as a University course, seems. 


to be the prominence it gives to professional instruction in adii-. 


tion to the general training in “ Arts.” The clerical element plays a 
far smaller part in Dublin than it does in the English Universities. 
It has its own special Divinity School, the entries into which 
amouut to some seventy a year. But this is bardly more than the 


| sixty entries into the Law School, and it is below the eighty entries 
| into the Medical. The special course goes on side by side with 
the general training ; “ there are 229 students,” says Mr. Mahaffy, 


“ pursuing the arts course as well as their hospital and disseeting- 
room attendance.” So far as medical science is a such a 
result must of course depend very much on the fact that Dublin is 
a great capital, and that it can provide hospitals ef suflicient 
eminence for professional instruction. This can hardly be the 
case at Oxford or Cambridge ; the Medical Schvol in England must 
necessarily localize itself within sight of Guy's and Bartholomew's. 
‘The same considerations of course give Dublin a distinct — 
in the success of its Law Schools. If indeed the system. of the 
older Universities is to be that of the Universities of the future, if 
professional training is to go on side by side with the cultivation 
of general literatuie, it may be a question whether the very site 
of the two English Universities is not fatal to their retaining a 
hold on the higher education. This is only one of the questions 
suggested by Mr. Mahafl'y’s account of Trinity College; but the 
subject is one of such magnitude as well as interest that we 
must refer our readers for the rest to the paper itself, 


THE OXFORD-HARVARD BOAT RACE. 


7% order to show how clearly the result of this race was antici- 

pated beforeband, we will, before speaking of the actual contest, 
make a few remarks upon the rival crews as they appeared at 
Putney the evening before the race. About seven o'clock the 
Harvard men were standing about the boat-yard before going out 
for practice. There was*a want of depth of chest and width of 
shoulder in all the crew save No. 3. The others were wiry, 
upright, well-made men on the whole, but not remarkable for a 
rowing build, and “stroke ” was the least remarkable of the lot. 
When they stripped, and got into their boat, the muscular arms of 
No. 2 attracted particular attention. They went vif with a 
smartish stroke up stream, and as they foreshortened, the time on 
one side seemed imperfect. Half an hour afterwards they repassed, 
going down stream. We thought the work was chiefly with the 
arms, and it wanted a long thorough grip of the water. A man 
in the Harvard colours was sculling. Le was, we believe, one of 
the rejected oars. To our eyes he seemed a better set-up man 
than any of the Harvard crew except No. 3. The Oxford boat 
went off rather later, hardly doing more than paddling. ‘Ihe time 
seemed accurate. ‘The elbows of “bow” formed a highly orna- 
mental feature in the boat. He looked as if he had tinished his 
style on the box of a bus. No. 2 struck us as being very long in 
the back, but he did not get his oar so well home as the others, as 
if through length of back he had taken a longer reach than he could 
quite puil through in the same time as the other men. Nos. 3 and 
4 rowed as well as any men we ever saw. ‘Lhey repassed down 
steam practising starts against Mr. Gulston’s four-oar. The 
London crew got away always with a lead, and were ahead after 
two hundred yards. ‘The Oxford men did not seem to care to 
spurt off, but began with the same swing which they usually kept. 
‘they went down below the aqueduct, and returned against a 
strong stream, rowing thirty-seven or thirty-eight strokes to the 
minute. This was the last opportunity of comparing the rival 
crews befere the race, and it left on our minds the impression that, 
barring accidents, Oxford must win. 

The result of the race produced feelings wholly different from 
those with which sporting prophets hail the accomplishment of 
their predictions. ‘There was no great merit in being right, and 
there would have been a certain pleasure in being wrong. The 
feelings of spectators seem to have varied according to the point 
of view from which they beheld the race. Among these who 
fullowed the contending boats there were a few who, by force of 
sympathy or imagination, were able to persuade themselves, in 
the early part of the race, that the Harvard crew had some chance 
of winning ; and the change which occurred further up the river, 
whether it checked hope or allayed fear, gave to the contest an 


exciting and eventful character which it lacked in the eyes of 


those who either knew more of rowing or did not permit their 
feelings to sway their judgment. But.a'spectator at such a point 
as Barnes Bridge, where he can command a long reach of the 
river towards Chiswick in one direction, and nearly to the 
Winning-post in the other, would feel somewhat depressed in mind 
at witnessing an exact realization of the mental picture which he 
had formed during the tedious hour spent upon this bridge before 
the start. As.soun as the boats come into view the Oxford boat 
is seen where we expected to find her, ahead; and more than 
that, she seems to be going comfortably, while the Harvard 
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Cambridge from the West is only too closely like some per- 
formances which we have seen at the same place by the old 
Cambridge of the East, and if we say that the Harvard crew | 
were, in our opinion, quite as good as some Cambridge crews 
which we have known, we do not offer this comparison as com- 
plimentary, nor do we suppose that it will be so accepted. It 
would not be pleasing to our guests to speak of their rowing 
less trankly than we should speak of the rowing of one of our 
own crews, and therefore we will not attempt to disguise 
the fact that the race was over at Barnes Bridge, and indeed 
long before. When you see a crew rowing within themselves, 
with a clear lead of three boats’ length, and the winning-post haif 
a mile distant, you in‘er that nothing short of a miracle can brin 

the leading boat into the second place. In order to_place beyond | 
doubt the relative position of the boats at Barnes Bridge, it may | 
be noticed that our own observation is confirmed by the reports 

which appeared in the daily newspapers. We know, on the 

authority of the judge, that the interval between the boats was 

considerably reduced before they reached the winning-post, and | 
we also know that the Oxford boat lost a length by an inter- 
ruption which ought to condemn the cause of it to an infamous 
immortality. But it is a mere delusion to iufer from the Harvard 
boat getting up in the last few strokes that the race was closely 
contested at the end. ‘To borrow an expressive phrase from the 
Turf, the Harvard men were “done with” at Barnes Bridge. 
We give them full credit for the plucky mauner in which 
they struggled to the end; but we are bound to say that 
the signs of a beaten crew were so unmistakeable when they 
passed in our full view, that we were utterly unable to per- 
suade ourselves that the result was in the smallest degree 
doubtful, nor could we feel more than a languid curiosity 
to know by how much Oxford had been winners. If we could 


be imperilled by the folly of a spectator in a boat, there might 
have been some possibility of getting up a little of that excitement 
which is usually expected to attend contests of this sort. The 
most remarkable feature of the race was perhaps the error coin- | 
mitted as to the distance by which Oxford won. There were | 


‘uumerous competent and independent witnesses, well placed to see | 


what was doue, and highly interested to know it, and yet all are 
declared by indisputable authority to have been mistaken. The 
difficulty of accurately observing ard recording events which are 
transacted with great rapidity is compensated by the greater 
difficulty of contradicting whatever record may be contidently 
published. But it is often assumed, as by judges and counsel in 
trying cases of railway accidents, that the degree of certainty 
which may be attained by such observation is greater than it is 
practically found to be. There is, however, a wide diflerence 


’ between an accident which nobody expects, unless in the excursion 


season, and a race for which every preparation has been made 


‘for watching and describing it from start to finish. Never- 


theless it is undeniable that many observers of this contest pub- 
lished accounts of it which represented rather what ought to have 
been than what really was. The fact is now ascertained that 
Oxford only won by half or three-quarters of a clear length, aud it 
would be easy to construct a story which should sound well, and 
not diverge very far from truth, in telling of the hardly-contested 
race and magnificent tinal etlurt of the Ilarvard men, by which the 
prize was almost wrested from tie grasp of Oxford. All nations 
have produced historians who have described the battles of their 
own countries in this style, and it has been long ago demonstrated 
that facts have no chance whatever against the combined force of 


patriotism and imagination, On this occasion the facts are in some 


danger of suffering from sympathy, not with our own countrymen, 
but with our visitors, and therefore it may be well to state that the 
result of the race was never doubtful alter the Oxford boat began 
to- lead, and indeed we might go so far as to say that it was never 
doubtful at any moment. An attempt was made by a portion of 
the daily press before the race to propagate a belief that the 
Llarvard crew had a tolerable chance of winning; but so many 
competent observers had taken the measure of both crews at 
Putney, that we should have thought this attempt hopeless if we 


‘did not know that there are always people ready to adopt any. 


opinion which happens to be adverse to that of the majority of the 
-ociety in which they live. The mystery as to the distance by 
which Oxford won has been cleared up by a letter of Mr. Willan’s 
which appeared in the Times on Thursday. It appears that the 
judge’s Beat had started on a cruise on her own account, or had 
been placed too far up the river, and the Oxford crew, thinking 
they had rowed far enough, were paddling along and asking if 
anybody had seen the wiuning-flag, while the Harvard crew were 
still rowing. 


In order to secure to the Harvard men the utmost credit for | 


their performance, we will mention that they took the lead from ° 
tho start and kept it up to Hammersmith Bridge. The pace was | 


tremendous, and they fully realized a prediction which reached 
our ears three weeks oy more ago at Putney, that “they would 
anake it hot for Oxford.” But if we only wanted a crew that 
could go fast for a mile and a half or two miles, we could tind 
‘one without sending across the ocean. The Cambridge crews 
of recent years heve excelled in this kind of rowing, which, 
whatever may be its abstract value, is quite useless for the 
purpose of winning a race of more than double the distance 
tor which it is possible to maintain the rapid stroke which 


gives the pace required to head a boat rowing in the Uxford style. 


‘boat is toiling painfully astern. The performance of this new | It was said when Mr. Lawes was stroke of the Cambridge boat 


that he could row both quick and strong all the way, and if hig 
crew could have lived up to his pace they would have won; but 
then, unfortunately, they could not, nor woul it be easy to find a 
crew that could. The Oxford crew of last week were slow be- 
ginners, but they rowed better as they went further, and we invite 
particular attention to the different ways in which the two crews did 
their work after the Oxford boat had gained the lead, somewhere 
nar Chiswick Church. An observer stationed in a withy bed at 
the Barnes end of Chiswick, reports that when the boats passed 
him there was a clear length open between them, which appeared 
soon afterwards to be increased to a lenyth and a half. The 
contrast of style was very marked as the boats passed. The Oxford 
stroke was very steady and measured. The elbows of “ bow” 
formed a conspicuous ornament as in the practice. The swing and 
cadence were perfect, and the boat was going remarkably easily, 
The Harvard “ bow ” seemed to labour, and hs back was slightly 
curved. The other oars did not attract individual observation, but 
the boat wanted precision of swing. We will only add to this 
description that, when the boats came in sight of spectators u 
Barnes Bridge, the first observation made was that “ bow ” of 
the Harvard boat was out of time. The picture of the Oxford crew 
as they appeared to this observer may serve for all the rest of the 
course, A perfectly finished machine was doing its work 
thoroughly, using neither more nor less of effort than was neces- 
sary to accomplish the desired result. 

Ve cannot help being struck by the singular and almost painful 
similarity of this performance of the Harvard crew to those of the 
usual antagonists of Oxford over the same water in recent years, 
It seems as if Oxford would long retain a monopoly of tie art of 
rowing suitably for the Putney course. We never had an 
expectation that Tarvard would win this race, but we did thi 
it probable that there would be a race at least as far as Barnes 
Bri‘ge; for we had formed a high opinion of the stayinz quality 
of the Harvard men, supposing that they had rowed the sort of 


stroke which was usual in their practice, and not the killing 


stroke by which they obtained a temporary lead. There has 
been considerable discussion as to the Harvard style, and while 
English critics have affirmed that they had altered or even im- 
proved their style since they appeared upon the Thames, the 
crew themselves assert that they row in the same style us they 
always have rowed, and no doubt they believe so Our own 
notion is that they had learned imperfectly some useful lessons 
in their practice, but forgot them in the excitement of the 
actual contest. If, however, the quick stroke which they 
adopted in the race was used in a deliberate attempt to force 
the pace, there could not have been a greater mistake of general- 
ship, as they would have known if they had had anything like the 
same experience of rowing over this course as their opponents. 
We think that under different tactics they might have made a 
longer fight. But the actual performance was, if we may venture 
to say so, highly creditable; and if the distance which separates 
Tlarvard from Oxford were not so great as almost to prohibit 
frequent coutests, we should anticipate that Lefore many years 
Harvard would score a victory. We will venture to say further, 
without intending any particular compliment, that the chance of 
Harvard aguinst Oxford in future races appears to us as good as 
the chance of Cambridge. It is impossible to praise too highly 
the boldness and perseverance of the Harvard men in making this 
match and preparing then:selves to play it out. We regret that 
they did not shat the usual practice of our Univer-ity crews in 
rowing down with the ebb tide to Putney alter the race, as we are 
sure that the half-million of people who througed the river-banks 
would have been pleased with the opportunity thus afforded of 
greeting the Harvard men as they deserved. The shouts which 
accompanied the race belonged at least as much to Oxtord as to 
Harvard, but if the Harvard boat had paddled down alone after 
the race was won, she would have had the British public to her- 
self. Many persons lingered on the banks in hopes of an oppor- 
tunity of testifying their approbation of the spirit and vigour dis- 
plased by the Harvard men. We do not agree with some 
estimates which have been made of the comparative numbers of 
people piesent at this and other boat-races on the Thames, but we 
are quite sure that the total number, whatever it was, of voices which 
could be heard along the Thames would have been raised in applaud- 
ing shouts which wou.d have converted the defeat of the Harv: 

bout, not into avictory, bata triumph. The appointment of this race 
for a period of the year when nobody remains willingly in London 
affected the quality, if not the quantity, of the assemblage which 
witnessed the race. It also affected to some extent the success of 
the well-meant effort of the London Rowing Club to do honvur to 
the contending crews after the race. We do not complain that the 
spirited proprietors of the Crystal Palace should have contrived to 
make a protit out of the Harvard crew, as they do out of other 
celebrities who visit England. Mr. Charles Dickens expressed the 
feelings of all his countrymen towards the Harverd men, and 
everybody in England hopes that the sons of that illustrious 
a ersity may be encouraged to make another appearance on the 

ames, 


THE TRADE-UNIONS CONGRESS. 
it is natural that the example set by the British and Social 
Science Associations should be followed by classes of the 
community which, without any pretensions tu science, have a 
strong love of association, and uo slight disposition to talk, The 
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Trade-Unions Congress at Birmingham has brought together the 
representatives of different crafts, who resemble their prototypes, 
jf in nothing else, at least in the discursiveness of their confabula- 
tions. We have before us all kinds of subjects and all imaginable 
modes of treatment. Wages of labour, apprentices, long and short 
riods of work, co-operation, public lands, and education have 
mn the material of the talk, while the manner of it, with occa- 
sional interminglings of sound sense, has comprised every species 
of nonsense and self-contradiction. On the whole we cannot say 
that we wish tie meeting had not been held. If there is any 
mischief in it, it cannot be said that the intention is concealed. 
The speakers show their cards, and their several assertions and 
admissions for the most part refute each other so far as to de- 
stroy their own sting; while here and there we get at facts and 
confessions which are important, not only to the statistician, but 
also to the legislator. 

At one of the sittings of this Congress a Mr. Wood read a paper 
to show the injurious effects of strikes and locks-out. He en- 
deavoured to draw a distinction between the characters of the 
two operations. The former, according to him, “was simply 
a resolution of a certain number of men to work only on cer- 
tain conditions; but the latter was the weapon used by the 
employing class for the purpose of bringing into subjection those 

sed to them, and of crippling others, so that they should 
not be able to render any assistance to those with whom the 
employers were at variance.” ‘I'his distinction illustrates the 
cat licity of feeling of class gatherings. It would have been 
equally easy and reasonable to invert these definitions, and pro- 
bably at a masters’ meeting they would have been inverted. Some 
one would have said that a lock-out was simply a resolution to 
have nothing to do with certain men, whereas a strike was used 
by the employed to bring the employers into subjection, Xe. &e. 
One of these is just us true as the other. A strike and a lock- 
out are respectively the desperate efforts of one class to bring 
the other to terms; and the one is generally the result of the 
other. As for drawiug any fine moral distinctions between 
them, that is absurd. ‘Then there were propositions for carrying 
out the co-operative principle. The usual blunder was made of 
aflirming that the co-operative principle had ever been really 
tried in England with success. Now Mr. Thornton’s book on 
Labour, if it has done nothing else, shows that we have not 
had one actual cu-vperative association, properly so called, which 
has been a success, ‘lie Whitwood Collieries are not an instance 
of a co-operative association; that is, they are not owned by 
working-imen who contribute their own capital and manual labour 
in certain proportions, ‘Ihe masters of the collieries are stili the 
masters, and pay their workmen wages, together with a bonus 
which varies according to the amouut of profits. The Rochdale 
Pioneers are uot a co-operative association in the real sense of 
the words. They are simply a society for mutually buying and 
selling; and they even hire the services of managers and store- 
keepers. ‘The Birmingham Unionists cite two examples of en- 
gineers and shoemakers, which, if they are authentic, are certainly 
unknown. We distinctly remember a great flourish of trumpets 
about two co-operative societies of tailors and shoemakers in Lon- 
don, which were to make clothes and shoes cheaper and better than 
any other peuple; but, though their efforts were anxiously looked 
forward to, aud would have been handsomely rewarded, nothing 
came of them. The fact is, English operatives have too little 
coutideuce in each other to venture on really co-operative under- 
takings, aud are geuerally too fond of bad beer to save their 
wages for such purposes. Our remark will, of course, be deemed 
& taunt at the working-classes. So far from wishing to taunt 
them, we shoud rejuice witn the rest of the world at any 
aew orzanization which should give us good work at low prices. 
We can have no reason for wisiing to keep up the monopoly 
of the masters or to discredit the atiempts of the men; omy 
facts are against the theory. We should be only too glad if 
to-morrow any number of shoemakers and tailors would club 
their savings together, hire rooms, and set to work sewing 
and stitching bovis and trousers at a price tilty per cent. lower 
thun we are now paying. We would gladly give them our 
custom. But alas! we know that there are no savings out of 
which to build up a capital; and that, if there were, the new 
partuers would quarrel about it in a week. It is possible that a 
‘trade-Union might undertake a number of co-operative work- 
shops. But who would guarantee the refunding of the money 
advanced, and what would become of the contributors if it were 
lost? As to industrial partuerships—z.e. partnerships in which 
the masters give the men a certain share in the undertaking, in 
lieu of wages—these must always be a matter of option and 
arrangement on the part of the masters. There can be no com- 
ulsion in the case. And it must in nine cases out of ten be 
oubttul whether the risks of such a partnership do not make it 
less beneficial to worhing-men than simple wages. 

There certainly was no want of candour in the utterances at 
this meeting. Nothing, for instance, could be more frank and 
intrepid than Mr. Odger’s proposal to abulish political economy. 
On a future occasion he will probably propose to abolish the 
multiplication table. A little reflection must convince him that 
the latter involves consequeuces no less inconvenient than the 
former. It is easy to conceive many cases in which it is just as 
inconvenient that twice two should make only four, as that labour 
should be reduced to the necessity of tinding its level. Mr. Odger 
has sume vision of a method by which any number of labourers 
shall always find any quantity of work at any amount of remuner- 


ation. The secret of this mode of management he keeps to himself, 
but we are quite prepared to learn that it is not in harmony with 
the received teachings of political economy. A sample of the new 
philosophy was vouchsaled in the suggestion that Government 
should apply the taxation of an over-burdened people to reward 
the unproductive labour of the poor upon lands which are too 
sterile to yield any return. One member was sensible enough to 
expose the folly of such a suggestion, but all he got from Mr. 
Odger was a snub at the “inhumanity” of political economy. 
According to Mr. Odger and his followers it would be wise to 
expend the money of the people in extracting corn from waste 
land at treble the price for which it can be brought from abroad. 
Yet Mr. Odger most probably was one of those who denounced 
= old Protectionist squires as tyrauts, extortioners, and plun- 
erers, 

One of the main objects of the meeting, of course, was to sus- 
tain the cause of Unionism. ‘The report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners—i.e. the report of the majority—came in for a natural 
meed of abuse. Here, again, we have to be grateful for the out- 
spcken frankness of the Unionists. Forced to admit, and 
professing to lament, the atrocities which Unionism had proguced 
at Shetlield and Manchester, they yet contend for its free and 
unrestrained action in future. They complained formerly that 
their status was unrecognised, and that their funds were unpro- 
tected by the State. Their complaint was redressed. Their funds 
were protected aguinst the dishonesty of their own officers.’ But 
this does not satisfy them. ‘They want to eat their cake and have 
it. They want to be legalized by the State, protected by the 
State, but at the same time to owe no allegiance or responsibility 
to the State ‘They want to have a grand incorporating charter, 
which shall give them great powers, but exact no corresponding 
duties. They aspire to privileges unknown to any bank, to 
any legalized assuciation, to any chartered corporation. Their 
language is simple and emphatic. ‘ We don’t want,” said 
Mr, Conolly, “ any legislation tor the protection of our funds, All 
we want in the way of legislation is a short Bill repealing the 
Combination Laws.” This isthort and sweet. They don’t want any 
legislation for the protection of their tunds; of course they don't, 
for they have already got it; the short Act of last Session gave 
them that, and this is their way of expressing their gratitude. 
Their great grievance is redressed, and sv they need not go whining 
to the Legislature any more. ‘They simply want to have a general 
license trom Parliament to do what they :ike. They wish to be free 
from ‘Tidd Pratt and his abominable inquisition, What right, for- 
sooth, has he or any other functionary to look into their rules or 
accounts, to see what funds they receive, and how they disburse 
them? Only—having legalized them—repeal the Combination 
Laws. That is, give the Committees of tue Unions, who hold 
their funds, power to spend their money and organize ‘the mem- 
bers just as they like; to send detachments to watch one master’s 
house, and pickets to terrify anotver master’s men; to enlist men 
into their service by the double pretence of a Benefit Club and a 
Trade-Union, but to neglect all the rules by which benetit clubs 
are governed, and defy ail the authorities by which their accounts 
are scrutinized; to bamboozle the men by unblushing misre- 
presentations on the one hand, aud awe the masters and non- 
Union men by a gigantic system of intimidation on the other; 
and to wield an irresponsible and uncontrollable power against 
capital all over the country. We do not doubt that the realization 
of these views would give the Unions enormous intluence. But there 
must be men in them who cannot fail to see that this influence would 
be rather too great, would kill equally thuse who wielded it and 
those against whom it was wielded. It is a little move than pos- 
sible that capital, which is a creation of slow growth and nervous 
susceptibilities, might take fright aud fly away at the presence of 
so formidable an organism. {tis more thau possible that capi- 
talists, finding themselves haunted and hunted by a multiform 
organization with which they were unable to cope, and with 
which the law only professed to coutend in a very circuitous way, 
would deem it wiser to transfer their capital to other countries 
where Unions were not empowered to levy vast sums aguinst the 
employers of labour, and to organize a system of howling, hooting, 
nicknaming, bullying, and te:rorism agaist men who did not wish 
to beiong to them. It is just possibie that they might think it 
easier and pleasauter to establish or purchase mills in Belgium, 
Prussia, Ausiria, or Switzerland, than to carry on a losing battle in 
England, And we confess we do not think that they would err in 
coming to such a conclusion. We think also that any manulac- 
turer or other employer of labour who, after reading the speeches 
and seeing the opinions of the Unionisis, aids by his vote or con- 
nivance the realization of their wishes, will fully meiit all that he 
will undoubtedly get in return for his weakness. m 

We have said that we do not rezret tuat these meetings have 
been held and these opinions expiesed. We rejoice uot only 
because we think it best that we should know the full measure of 
Mr. Udger’s boldness and Mr. Convlly's violence; but also be- 
cause we see that, amidst the thickest moral obfuscation of these 
U..ions, there are men who keep their heads cool, their judg- 
ment unwarped, and their courage undismayed. It is a great feat 
of courage for a man at one of these meetings to enunciate any 
doctrine founded on the deductions of reasoning and sound 
commou sense, and amid the smoke, excitement, aud hurly-burly 
of fantastic communism, to take up his homely parable and 
remind his excited friends that if there is no demand for labour 
there can be no wages for labour, and that to pay unproductive 
labour under the guise of philanthropy is simply a sham and a 
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robbery. It is also a great gain to find the leaders of these Unions 
making the dreadful confession that of the whole wages of the 
working-men of England and Wales a large proportion goes in 
the consumption of spirits, beer, and tobacco; that the beer is 
filth and the spirits poison. The gravity of the admission—an 
admission which tells prodigiously against their demand for higher 
wages and shorter time—is enhanced rather than diminished by 
the wonderful historic fiction in which it is framed, and which we 
can only suppose was designed and adapted to the knowledge and 
imagination of the average “ intelligent uperative.” Mr. G. Potter 
may be pardoned the eccentricities of his queer but ambitious essay 
in consideration of the important admission he has made. And 
Trade-Unions will receive a large measure of coudonation, and even 
of gratitude, if they only teach the English working-man to shake 
off the baleful domination of the ale-house. The wretched stuff on 
which he now consumes nearly half of his wages impairs his 
strength, ruins his health, and clouds his intellect. Were every 
member of the Unions to forswear this trash wholly, he would 
save money enough to become a small capitalist himself. But in 
that _ he would no longer want the Union, nor would the Union 
want 


CURRENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


A CURIOUS example of the commercial tendency of the age 
is furnished by the conduct of managers of London theatres, 
who are all eager to bring out pieces by certain well-known 
authors. Ifa shop gains a reputation for a particular commodity, 
the demand for it at that shop increases, and it is generally possible 
to produce an adequate supply of what is either the same com- 
moidity exactly, or at any rate may be easily mistaken for it. But the 
crop Which can be raised from an author's brain is limited, although 
managers seem to proceed on the supposition that it is boundless, 
The pressure which is put upon a popular writer for new plays is 
answered to the best of his ability by presenting old ideas with 
slightly varied accessories. He, as well as the manager for whom 
he writes, knows well that his name will start a piece, and that 
good acting and handsome dresses and beautiful scenery may be 
trusted to carry it on for at least two hundred nights. It is pro- 
bably quite as difficult for a new author to make his way upon the 
stage asfor a new actor or singer. ‘The multitude have the modesty 
to feel that they are incapable of judging of literary and dramatic 
questions, and so they cling to established favourites, and continue 
to applaud long after the qualities by which these favourites 
giined their positions have deteriorated. ‘There is only one thing 
more difficult than the gaining of a theatrical reputation in Kug- 
land, and that is the losing of it. 

Taking « general survey of the existing English drama, the most 
remarkable characteristic is its barrenness. The number of persons 
of both sexes who are engaged in some sort of literary labour is 
prodigious. The tables of all editors and publishers groan with 
the load of manuscripts of which they reject the greater part as 
inferior, but often only slightly inferior, to the smaller part which 
they accept and publish. Almost any educated man can write an 
article which he, and perhaps his triends, think suitable for a 
magazine or review; and every educated woman can, and in fact 
doves, wiite a novel. We should like to know whether the 
managers of theatres are overwhelmed with plays to anything 
like the same extent as the editors of periodicals are with manu- 
scripts. It may be said that the ood of the day are many and 
poor, but we should answer that the plays of the day are few 
and poor. There are undoubtedly a large number of actual or 
would-be contributors to current literature who know nothing of 
the stage, and therefore are unable to adapt their inventive talent, 
if they have any, to its purposes. And, among writers better 
fitted to the work, the difficulty of beginning is likely to be 
almost insuperable. The play may be as good as some that 
have possession of the stage, and indeed it could not easily be 
worse, but then it is by an unknown writer. The theatres 
of London are now the theatres of the whole country, and 
if a piece succeeds at all it will keep its place in the bills until it 
has been seen by people from all parts of England. Yet even this 
inducement for the cultivation of dramatic composition is inetiec- 
tual. A good play is not only certain of a lung run in London, 
but all America and Australia will contribute their applause, if 
not their money, to the author. But good plays are lamentably 
scarce. It is easy to provide a farce to bezin the evening, and a 
burlesque to finish it; but the difliculty is to find some more solid 
entertainment for the intervening hours, The majority of pieces 
on which managers rely have not much plot and still less dialogue 
to speak of, but they furnish a succession of scenes which are 
made as effective as possible by the help of dress and decora- 
tion, If a manager cannot always obtain good writing for his 
money, he can at any rate obtain good painting, and it is remark- 
able that nobody ever objects to want of novelty in scenery. 
Whether the stage represents a place which everybody has seen, 
or a place which only rich or adventurous travellers have seen, the 
success of the work, if only it be well done, is certain. The 
paiuter copies from nature, and the writer ought to do the same, 
‘The subject of study of both is inexhaustible, and yet one works 
with tacility and almost invariable success, while the other pro- 
duces with great difficulty an inconsiderable result. There is 
one test of the quality of modern plays which we do not 


in a room, of any scene in such a play asthe Rivals or She 

to Conquer, will amuse an audience of ordinarily educated peo 
without any help from stage accessories, There are many recent 
plays which have been announced as great successes, and have run 
for entire seasons, with regard to which such an experiment would 
be simply ludicrous. Among the plays which we have in mind 
are some of which the action belongs to a past time, and which 
therefore seem to challenge a comparison which is evidently in. 
applicable to plays which profess to belong to the time present, 
Now if you were to take Ovhello, and go diligently through it, and 
strike out every word of poetry, leaving, so fur as modern delic 
would permit, the plot and the substance of the scenes, you wou 
get a result something like some plays which have been applauded 
during the last ten years. Let us imagine Othello, instead of a 
speech which we all know by heart, mentioning that, under the 
distressing circumstances of his wife’s infidelity, he had deter. 
mined to sell out of the army and retire into private life. That is 
about what the modern dramatist would male of it. He wouid 
be keenly alive to the force of the situation in the last act. He 
would make Othello stand and gaze on Desdemona ded, while the 
other characters should stand and gaze upon Otheilo. The orchestra 
would perform slow, low, and plaintive music, and the author 
would consider that he would do wisely to bring down the curtain 
at this impressive moment, and leave Uthello to kill himself or get. 
over his sorrow aud marry another wife as impulse or circumstances 
might dictate. The curtain would descend, and then it would 
draw up again for a few moments, to allow the spectators to 
beliold once more the silent group upon the stage. As the penny- 
a-liners say, Othello’s feelings would be much more easily imagined 
than described if we had not had Shakspeare to describe them, 
‘The modern dramatic writer has the modesty to feel that he is 
not a poet, but only a manufacturer of literary machinery, and 
when he has nothing suitable to say he discreetly holds his 
tongue. We have lately observed several instances in which 
authors of popular pieces have displayed commendable regard for 
the maxim that speech is silvern and silence is golden ; but we are 
bound to remember that, if that maxim were rigidly applied, the 
manager would be asking how the business of his theatre was to 
be carried on, 

A good example of our meaning is furnished by a piece 
called Dreams, written by Mr. Robertson, and performed at the 
Gaiety Theatre during the present week. Mr. Robertson, so far 
as we know, does not profess to be a poet, and his play is cer- 
tainly not a tragedy. But still we cannot help noticing how, when 
he introduces a really tragic incident, he relies fur giving effect to 
it wholly upon the musician and the posture-master. ‘he musie 
which is performed on these occasions seems to us to be in all 
pieces at all theatres the same, and we really do not know 
whether any composer claims credit for it as original. We cannot 
help thinking that the author is like one of his own characters, who 
tells us that the more a man feels the less he has to say. In the 
scene to which we reter, a1 English earl is about to be married to 
aduke’s daughter. ‘The time is the evening before the weddi 
and the engayed couple meet and converse outside a tent, in 
which a supper is being given to the duke’s tenantry, After 
performing the process which is commonly called “ spooning,” 
the lady goes into the tent, while the earl lingers outside, in order 
that it may not be supposed by censorious guests that they have 
been enjoying one another's company. As soon as the lady has 
disappeared there enters a German rittmeister, carrying a pair of 
dueliing-swords under his cloak, and he challenges the earl to 
fight by moonlight, by way of sutisfaction for an insult to the 
rittmeister’s son. ‘The earl accepts the challenge, and slowly 
divests himself of his evening coat and waistcoat, and places him- 
self in what is meant for a fencing attitude, while still wearing his 
black trousers and patent-leather boots. It was intended, we 
suppose, to produce an effect something similar to a well-known 
picture. ‘The duel is tolerably well represented, considering how 
entirely obsolete the reality has become in England; and we 
reconcile ourselves as we best may to the absurdity of the 
rittmeister’s importation of the manners and customs of his country 
into the park of an English duke of the present time, and 
finding an English earl who is foolish enough to accommodate 
him, as Bell's Life would say, by making a match. A soit of 
ground is laid for this proceeding by introducing into the German’s 
challenge a statement that the earl as well as himself has been @ 
soldier, and our minds paturally turn to that gallant corps, the 
Yeomanry, as having given to the earl his militury training. 
even supposing him to have held a commission in the Life Guards, 
it remains equally improbable that he should have acquired a 
familiarity with the small-sword in the performance of his duties 
at Knightsbridge and Windsor barracks ; and the only thing more 
improbable is that he should be willing to display that famuiiarity 
by tighting a duel with a German whom he only slizhtly knows, 
by moonlizht, just outside a tent where a large party are taking 
supper, and about two minutes after he has been talking to the 
lady to whom he is to be married next day. Mr. Robertson may 
be ignorant of the usages of duelling in Lngland, but he should at 
least have remembered Mrs. Malaprop’s request that there might 
be no honour before ladies. If the earl determined to give the 
German the chance of making him a moist unpleasant body, be 
might nevertheless have considered that the lady whom he loved 
would be likely to tumble over him when she came from the tent 
to see why he had not followed her within. And this, indeed, is 
very nearly what actually occurs. The author gets into wagedy 


— as decisive, but which certainly deserves attention. 
ivery body knows that moderately goud reading, by a single person 


without knowing his way out, The earl is wounded, and, as we 
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are led to suppose, mortally. IIe is picked up and placed upon a 
pench, and then forth comes from the tent the lady. We wonder 
what she is going to say. Here isa great opening for a poet, but 
hardly in the author's line. To our surprise, and perhaps relief, 
we discover that she is going to say nothing. The music comes 
to her assistance. She stoops over the bleeding body of her 
affianced husband, and the curtain falls, rises, and falls aguin. We 
wonder why this useful application of music has never been made 
for the assistance of gentlemen unaccustomed to speaking, whose 
health is drunk at public dinners; and as we await the rising of 
the curtain for the next act, we imagine the sort of use which a 
dramatist of another stamp would have made of the situation of 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere. It is odd that Mr. Robertson should 
have berrowel the name of this lady from a poet, as if to draw 
our attention to the lack of any poetic element in his treatment of 
her character. 

Of course if the same author is called upon to furnish plays for 
three theatres at once, we must expect that his work will bear 
marks of haste and imperfection. It seems to be quite feasible for 
a dramatist who has attained a certain measure of success to get 
into great business, and we wonder whether he adopts the same 
expedients as successful practitioners in other lines. A con- 
yeyancer, for example, employs his pupils to “draw” mortyages 
and purchase-deeds, and only “settles” them himself. Can it be 

ible for a popular author to produce plays by the same sort of 
vicarious labour which suffices for conveyancers? If this be not 
ssible, the labour of production may be shortened by the use of 
expedients which will occur to the ingenious playwright. There 
is a popular piece now being performed at the Queen’s Theatre, 
called the Twrn of the Tide, in which a pair of lovers are surprised 
in acave by the advancing sea. Now, if Shakspeare had written 
such a scene, he would have checked the incoming tide in order 
that the lovers might discourse poetry appropriate to their situa- 
tion. But the author, not being Shakspeare, but Mr. Burnand, 
the tide has to come in rather more quickly. ‘That is all the dif- 
ference; and, although Shakspeare was the better poet, we 
question whether he could have got a eave and water represented at 
all equally to what may be seen at the Queen's Theatre. The piece 
js stated to be founded onanovel called The Morals of May Lair, 
which is probably neither better nor worse than many other novels 
of the period. Yet it has furnished material for a successful play. 
It is true that the parts are all competently filled, and the piece is 
carefully put upon the stage. But thus much may be done by 
any manaver who knows his business. The result may in some 
degree deserve the title of an “intellectual entertainment” which 
the manager of Drury Lane absurdly applied to a parody of a boat- 
Tace, 


ART-NOTES IN HOLLAND. 
OLLAND has been made by wits a butt at which to shoot 
sulire. The country, it is said, is afloat, or moored to the 
shore not over safely, and when she wishes to put to sea she has 
bat to spring a leak, Some travellers have found the people so 
flabby or finny as to risk the conjecture that they were at one 
time allied to the fishes. But in sober truth the country, its 
inhabitants, their industries, and their arts are sufficiently ano- 
malous and peculiar. Yet, for art purposes, there are few towns 
more picturesque or more prolific of materials for the sketch-book 
than Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The sea is in the streets, the 
waters come to the door of the merchant’s counting-house, and 
noble ships and quaint old craft lie along the busy mart. Canals, 
barges, bridges, windmills which are to be counted not by tens but 
7 hundreds, vive to these towns a character which has no parallel in 
urope. Venice presents the closest analogy, but Venice is gold 
instead of grey, poetry in place of prose. And thus much we have 
said by way of introduction, in order to lead on to the conclusion that 
the closest reciprocity subsists between the country of Holland, the 
people of Holland, and the art of Holland. Given the physical 
condition of any country, with the ethnological character of its 
inhabitants, and it will generally be tolerably easy to predict the 
quality of the national art. Thus the student tinds that the pictures 
at the Hague and Amsterdam, which after their kind are nowhere 
surpassed, are so many mirrors which reflect the sky, the sea, and 
the shore of the Low Countries, and no less do they respond to 
the manners and modes of thought of a people who trust less to 
imagination than to commun sense, less to creation than to powers 
of a pm less to genius than to plodding work. A Dutchman 
in his art never rises to the heaven of invention, his fancy does not 
range beyond the circuit of a canal nor soar above the elevation of 
awindmill. Thus his art is as far removed from that of Raffvelle 
or of Phidias as a Dutch housewife is distant from the Venus of 

0. 

In the whole course of art history no country exemplifies more 
clearly than Holland the law already indicated, that schools of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture respond to the physical geo- 
phy of a country and to the character of the race who 
inhabit it. In this sense the arts of Holland are emphatically 
national. The pictures of Rembrandt and Vander Helst, of Te- 
niers, Jan Steen, Ostade, Gerard Douw, Metzu, and Mieris, involve 
that strict relation of cause and effect which we are accustomed to 
look for only within the limits of the inductive sciences. ‘The condi- 
tions under which Dutch art has come into the world are well defined, 
and the quality of the art accords with those conditions. Granted 
the existence of a democratic form of government, a people ad- 


bordering on the sea, trading towns ruled by well-to-do burgo- 
masters; religious communities who do not ask of the arts aids to 
devotion, who do nvt call for the intervention of saint or angel, 
who do not require that a picture shall give imaginative warmth 
to a or permit that the work of man’s hands shall come 
between God and the conscience ; and we almost of necessity find 
just that style of art which now meets the traveller at every 
turn in the midst of the plain, picturesque, and plodding people 
of Holland. The Dutch painted no jewelled crown, no regal 
throne or sceptre; theirs was an art for a commercial common- 
wealth. Rembrandt born in a mill looked upon nature from 
beneath a deep shadow; the light on his canvas was a flash in 
darkness ; he etehed his father’s windmill, he painted that grand 
— of his friend, Burgomaster Six, which abides in the family 

ouse at Amsterdam even to this day. In like manner Teniers 
aud Ostade gathered materials which lay at their own doors; they 
walked into the streets and sketched the peasant seated on a 
bench, the tinker mending a kettle, the boor carousing away his 
senses over a pot of beer; such scenes as we have recently wit- 
nessed in the fair of Rotterdam. In Holland, in fact, at every step 
we meet with some such picture as we have been but just before 
admiring in the Gallery of Amsterdam or of the Hague. Compo- 
sitions like those of Paul Potter abound. As soon as the towns 
are left for the ecuntry we come upon cows in meadows, runfinat- 
ing beneath the pollard willow. We walk towards the coast 
aud discover how the painters of a former day frequented the 
Zuyder Zee to watch the coasting craft becalmed or beating 
aginst the breeze into shelter. Here silvery mists rise from the 
tranquil horizon as in the calm, grey distances of Vander Velde; 
the suils lie idle waiting for a wind. In Holland nature is sombre 
and shadowy, the meadow green, the sky grey, the sea silvery as 
the sun shines among the vapours, Shadows too lie in the towns 
among the narrow streets overhung with gables. For the golden 
sun of the south enters not these northern latitudes, neither does 
the broad swell of the Atlantic sweep into the narrow and chop- 
ping seas. And such as are these aspects of nature, such has 

een the phase of Dutch art, and such does its character continue 
even to the present day. A land which has never been known 
to rise into a mountain, a people guilty of a revolution about ones 
in two centuries, is not likely to break out into heroics, or to 
indulge largely in the drama of historic art. 

The distinguishing character of Dutch landscape art has been 
already sufficiently indicated. Dutch pictures take in an arm cf 
the sea, not the volume of the ocean; they delineate a tree, not 
a forest ; they compzss a meadow, not a mountain. Nature plays 
upon the canvas the part of an episode, her grand operations are 
reduced to small byplay. The spettator may encounter a shower, 
but is in no danger ot a thunderstorm ; he may be met by the spray 
of a tossing sea, but the artist tales care that the weather shall not 
grow so bad as to bring about a shipwreck. And it is not a little 
curious to observe how all-suflicient these small, mild operations 
of nature are for the indolent and phlegmatic Dutch intellect. 
German art-students at Dusseldorf are known at the first blush of 
spring and the dawn of summer to be moved by a passionate love 
for high mountains, grand rock-girt lakes, and wild fiords, and 
accordingly sketching parties are tormed, and enterprising bands of 
painters start for the ‘I yrol, Switzerland, or the fiords of Norway. 
But the Dutch, whether from love of their native dykes, or from 
mere, inertia or lack of fire in imagination, stir not from the land 
of the frog, the cel, and the windmill. Their minds never rise 
above the water level, their imaginations conceive of no grander 
act in creation than the dividing the land from the waters; to 
them the finest of all sights is the wet earth as it appeared to 
view on the first morning after the Deluge. Thus Dutch land- 
scapes are verdant as the grass that grew after the subsiding of 
the waters, the art is essentially pastoral, and has not reached the 
stage of an arable crop. In Dutch landscapes hay harvests abound ; 
Wouvermans was fond of a hay cart; but we do not recall within 
the circuit of Dutch art pictures of the reaping and gathering in of 
corn. In fact corn is seldom grown in Holland, and thus Dutch 
panels and canvasses are dedicated to grass and hay, milk, butter, 
and cheese. Before quitting this part of the subject we may 
again advert to the prevalence of grey alike in Dutch nature 
and in Dutch art; while the browns and the reds of the naked soil 
are clad with verdure, even the greens are mitigated by retlected 
light from the sky. We have grey in the under sides of the 
willow leaves, as they flicker in the breeze and turn their silver 
edges to the sun; and grey also and of shimmering light, as among 
rising and flying mists, is the sky, which in Holland usurps more 
than its share of space. So low indeed is the horizon in Dutch 
samt that we have just noted a landscape in the gallery of the 

lague wherein five parts were sky and only one-sixth land. 
Accordingly, cloud-land sometimes constitutes the main subject 
of a piece, and it is hard to object to this unusual apportionmen 
for there is an exquisite charm in many of these studies in liquid 
and transparent qualities of sky, aerial perspective of clouds brim- 
ful of rain, dissolving into mists or melting into sea. ‘Turner, we 
need not say, would have gilded these greys; but neither Turner 
nor Titian could have been born in Amsterdam. 

The Dutch are too prosaic for the poetry of art, so they naturally 
betake themselves to portraits; even in fancy compositions the 
heads are from the life. The Dutch accordingly have been great 
in portrait-painting ; indeed at one time we in England were glad to 
import our portrait-painters, as we did our kings, from these foreign 
parts. English collections give ample proof of how much our 


to commerce and agriculture, a nation dwelling in lowlands 


aristocracy were indebted to the pencils of Honthorst, Antonio 
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More, Jansen, Kneller, and Lely. Dutch artists worked hard both 
at home and abroad, and it may be a question whether within tle 
last two or three hundred years more portraits have been painted 
in England or in Tolland. Certainly in the Low Countries por- 
traits abound, and an art which we are accustomed to decry as in- 
ferior gives to Holland her best pictures, such as Rembrandt's 
“ Lesson in Anatomy ” and “Night Watch,” and Vander Helst's 
“ Banquet of the Civic Guard.” Still we do not think it possible 
that Holland could muster a national collection of portraits com- 
parable, at least as to numbers, to the 2,500 portraits recently 
assembled at Kensington. ‘Ihe great portrait period was in 
Holland comparatively short, while in England we had a glorious 
revival under Reynolds and Gainsborough, and even to this day 
portraits are painted in London which cannot be approached by 
the contemporary art of Amsterdam. We observe that the best 
of the portraits of the reigning King and Queen of Holland are but 
third-rate productions, The Dutch bave usually made flesh leathery, 
—. and colourless, Still there exist in [olland such grand 
heads upon canvas that we think our artists would do well to 
take their summer vacation now and then among these Galleries. 
Burgomasters some two hundred years ago furnished capital 
studies; those manly merchants, square in brow, firmly set in 
features, and resolute in will, were worthy of transmission to pos- 
terity. And as were the models so was the art, robustand manly, 
strong in purpose and firm in hand. Nevertheless we cannot 
but feel that Dutch portrait-painting suffers under the general 
shortcomings of the national school. This literal and prosaic 
land gave birth to no artist so masterly in treatment and in touch 
as Velasquez ; no Dutch painter has reached the senatorial dignity 
of Titian, the golden colour of the Venetians, or the mental 
insight of Raflaelle and Da Vinci. The Dutch painted a subject 
down while the Italians raised it. The Dutch had not imagina- 
tion to realize what could not be seen or handled; they could 
model the body roundly in true “ Dutch-built” proportions, but 
the mind, with its subtie play of expression, eluded their peucil. 

The Datch have this year given one more proof that the arts do 
not hold a first place in their affections by expressly excluding all 
works of the Fine Arts from the “ International Exhibition of 
Amsterdam.” Every object, in fact, in that Exhibition had to 
fultil two conditions—first, that it should be cheap ; and secondly, 
that it should be ugly. ut, though pictures are expressly ex- 
cluded, the stalls contain the raw muterials out of which pictures 
are made; the pots and pans brought into international competi- 
tion are the very articles which Teniers and Ostade thought most 
worthy of delineation. The Exhibition may possibly be designed as 
a@ protest against our art-loving age ; it would seem to say, a nation 
cannot live by art alone, a“ thing of beauty” cannot sustain a people, 
the happiness of a man does not consist in what he sees, but in 
what he consumes; food, drink, clothing, and comfortable dwell- 
ings make the happiness of a people. And indved this well-meant 
Exhibition contaius much over which a moral philosopher might 
rejoice. Few countries, in fact, are so prolific in philanthropic insti- 
tutions as Holland. Among the number brought into notice by 
exhibited models, drawings, or documents, may be enumerated the 
following :—‘ A Society for the Working-Classes, Amsterdam ” ; 
“ A Society for the Reform of the Habitations of Artisans at the 
Tague”; “A Society for Arranging and l’romoting the Recrea- 
tions of the People”; “An Association of the People for 
the People”; and lastly, among many others, “ ‘The Society for 
the Public Good,” en institution which obtained recognition 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1862. This Society dates from 
1786, and numbers 14,000 members; among other functions 
it promotes the education of the people, and it has taken thirty 
schools of design under its care. We may add that a law was 
passed in Holland in the year 1863 which requires that there 
shall be established throughout the country one industrial school 
for every 10,000 inhabitants, and that “ linear and artistic design ” 
shall be taught in those schovls, ‘The drawings exhibited are be- 
low the standard of like works produced in France, they are also 
for the most part inferior to the drawings executed in schools of 
art in Eugland for “ National Competition.” The technicalities of 
art, however, have been always well understood in Ilolland. No 

ictures last so well as the works of the old Dutch masters; 
Rembrandt's “ Lesson in Anatomy” is as fresh as when the 
colours were first luid upon canvas. The Dutch painted as the 
Romans built—for eternity; and Reynolds said that a painter 
should go to Tolland, as to schovl, to learn the grammar of his 
art. It will be seen from what we have said that the good 
people of Amsterdam at all events believe in art as a means of 
improving national manufactures, and the time may yet come 
when beauty shall take the place of ugliness in their streets and 
dwellings. 

The lack of art in the Amsterdam Exhibition admits of compen- 
sation. We have visited in Holland some seven galleries, giving 
a total of about 1,500 pictures, When we come upon modern 
paintings, whether at home or in the Internativnal Exhibitions of 
Paris or of Munich, in our Royal Academy, or in the Foreign Gal- 
lery, Pall Mall, it is evident that Dutch artists still cherish the old 
traditions of their school. Cuttle-pictures which we have recently 
seen by M. de Haas are not unworthy of Paul Potter or Karl du 
Jardin; interiors by M. Bosboom are as unexceptionable for tone, 
light, shade, and colour as the most balanced of the old Dutch 
painters; the genre pictures of ‘len Kate are not far behind Teniers 
and Ostade. “A River in Calin Weather,” by M. Van Deventer, 
in the Fodor Museum, Amsterdam, is pearly in grey, liquid in 
rainy sky, and simple and true in the study of sandy and sedyy shore 


bordering on the sea. Again, in the deep pathos of M. Israels, and 
in the eccentric originality of M. Alma Tadema, we recognise 
something more than Dutch. But on the whole we incline to 
think that Dutch art, like the Dutch nation, has reached a point of 
stagnation and safe finality; it is barely able to maintain its renown 
from year to year. Indeed the national school seems in danger of 
moving backwards, while art in other countries is pushing for- 
wards, Yet the Dutch express themselves content with their 
own performances, 


REVIEWS. 


FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST.—VOL. ITI.* 
T is not too much to say that the present volume of the 
Ilistory of the Conquest places its author in the front rank of 
living English historians, its predecessors Mr. Freeman had 
displayed indeed great historic powers, but they were powers 
balanced to some extent by very grave defects. On the one side 
the reader recognised the widest and the most accurate research, a 
living familiarity with the times and men of whom he wrote, 
great literary command over an immense mass of materials, 9. 
narrative whose unflagging energy and spirit stood powerfully in 
contrast with the coolness and patience of judgment shown in the 
discussion of evidence and the decision of historical problems; above 
all a high moral tone, a fervent admiration of good men, an equally 
fervent hatred of evil, a scornful refusal to bow before the modern. 
idols of “ necessity ” und “ accomplished fact,” an intense and out- 
spoken love of national liberty. On the other hand, it was difficult 
not to recognise a certain narrowness of intellectual as of moral sym- 
pathy; what Mr. Arnold would call an overpowering Teutonism; 
a tendency to mistake constitutional forms for actual freedom; a 
yet more pronounced te.dency to hero-worship—not, indeed, the 
worship of mere strength or success, but still bero-worship; a 
want of insight into the complexities and inconsistencies of cha- 
racter ; an intolerance—if we may so say—that smacked rather of 
the life of the study than of life among men; an indifference 
to large and important fields of human action, to literature, 
to religious enthusiasm, to art, to industry. Moreover, in the 
style itself one remarked a frequent diffuseness, a monotonous 
repetition of pet phrases, with here and there an elevation of 
tone which overstepped the limits of literary taste; in the very 
abundance of facts a certain want of proportion and inubility 
to discriminate between important a unimportant, between 
great and small. It was with not a little anxiety, then, in. 
the interest of historical literature, that we awaited the appear- 
ance of the present volume. It brought Mr. Freeman to the 
central year of his story, that with which, in his own emphatic 
words, “uo one year in later English history can for a moment. 
compare.” It brought him to the reign, to the victory, to the 
full of the King whom he had made his hero, “ the first and last 
King who reigned purely because he was the best and brayest 
among his people.” It brought him, above all, to “that memo.able 
morning when Northern and Southern Europe, when England and 
Normandy, when Ilarold and William, met face to tace in the 
great wayer of battle on the day of Saint Calixtus.” It was by 
this volume that its author, as an historian, would have to stand 
or fall, and it is this volume which, as we said at the outset, 
places Mr. Freeman among the first of living English historians. 
‘he powers which he displayed before he has displayed here in a 
yet higher and more masterly way. By a singular good fortune the 
very nature of the story he had to tell saves him from most of 
his defects. The discussion of literary, or social, or religious sub- 
jects is precluded by the clash of arms. At great crises such as 
this the historian has to deal only with the larger and simpler 
forms of human character and human action. Teutonic fanaticism. 
becomes pathetic when it tells the overthrow, if only the imperfect 
and temporary overthrow, of “our ancient and free Teutonic Eng- 
land ”—the “fatal day,” as Mr. Freeman calls it, falling as he 
does so into the very dirge-like toues of an earlier English- 
man— the fatal day of England, the day of the sad overthrow of 
our dear country, the day of her handing over to foreign lords.” 
Even bero-worship gains a grandeur strange to Mr. Carlyle or Mr. 
Froude when it bows itself, not before the triumphs of Ienry or 
the victories of Frederic, but betore the King who sinks in agony at 
the foot of the standard. ‘I'he rush, the crowd of events, precludes 
languor or diffuseness. The heroic grandeur of the tale of itself 
gives proportion. There is no temptation to confound great with 
little when men and acts are alike great. But if this great- 
ness of his subject saved Mr. Freeman from some besetting perils, 
it put his powers as an historian to their severest test. 1t isa 
test which they have borne well. In the whole range of English 
history we know no nobler record of a year than this, and it is & 
record as varied, as picturesque in the telling, as it is noble in 
tone. Like the tapestry that sets before us at Bayeux the scenes 
of the Conquest, the story unrolls itself in a web of strangest con- 
trasts—the funeral torches of the dead King casting their fatal 
glare on the crown of the living one, Harold's weary watch on 
the one coast set against the restlessness of his rival on the other, 
the winds in storm and change moulding like Fates the destinies 
of men, the Saga of the Northern sea-hing breaking in on the 
tangled threads of diplomacy, the old England and the new 


* History of the Norman Conquest of England, §c. By FE. A. Freeman, 
M.A. Vol. IIE. Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. Oxford: 1869. 
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facing each other on the slopes of Senlac. The pathos, the ro- 
mance, the Homeric strife of page alter page hurries us along spell- 
pound from the death-wail of the last sovereign of the House of 
Cerdic to the hour of lurid grandeur when the Conqueror eats and 
drinks among the dead. 

The volume opens with the accession and the reign of Harold, 
and Mr. Freeman’s aim can best be expressed in his own words :— 


I hold that King Harold was a King as lawful as any King, I might almost 
say more lawful than any other King, that ever reigned over England. No 
po es King in our history ever reigned so distinctly by the national will. 
But there is no King, there is hardly any man, in our history who has been 
made the object of such ceaseless calumny from his own time to ours, The 
hostile faction triumjhed not only on the field of battle but in the pages of 

nded history, and for eight hundred years the name of Harold has been 
constantly branded with the appellations of “ perjurer” and “ usurper.” 
My object is to do what I can to undo this great wrong, to bring back the 
true history of a greit man and of a great time, and to set forth Harold and 
his acts as they appeared to his countrymen in his own days. 


With this view Mr. Freeman has minutely examined, in suc- 
cessive appendices, the evidence on which the alleged bequest of 
the Crown to flarold and to William, and the election of the 
former, have been based. His conclusions are embodird in the 

ning pages of his text, in the death-scene of the Confessor and 
the coronation of Harold—scenes which the happy discovery of 
Eadward’s biography and Mr. Fieeman’s brilliant use of the 
Tapestry enable him to paint with a remarkable and picturesque 
minuteness of detail. It is perhaps to the latter authority that 
we owe the striking pathos of Eadward’s burial :— 

Early on the winter’s morning, perhaps while the minster still needed 
torchlight within the deep gloom of its massive walls and narrow windows, 
the King was borne to his grave. The body of Eadward, his form shrouded 
from sight, was borne on the shoulders of eight of his subjects, laymen all 
and doubtless men of high degiece. There was no need, as in the case of some 
later Kings, to assure his p-ople, by the sight of his uncovered body, that he 
had not come unfairly to his end. Boys ringing bells walked on either side 
the bier; behind them followed a crowd of clergy, surrounding the two 
chief ministers of the funeral ceremony who walked bearing their office 
books in their hands. In this guise the procession moved from the palace 
to the western door of the newly hallowed minster. They swept along the 
nave, between the Jong rows of tall and massive pillars still fresh from the 
axe and hammer of the cr: ftsman, They passed beneath the mighty arches 
which in all the strength and solidity of those early days of art bore up the 
great centr.1 tower like a vast canopy over the choir below. ‘They bore 
their brethren to the spot which Eadward had long befure chosen as his place 
of burial, and there before the altar of the saint whom he so deeply 
reverenced, the patron alike of Westminster and of Rome, the body of the 
last King of the olden stock received its last kingly honours. 


The coronation followed hard on the burial, as the election had 
followed hard on the death. ‘ No wonder that by the grave of 
Eadward men wept and trembled.” With this terror at home, with 
the host of his great enemy mustering abroad, with his own family 
disunited, his brother moving every power of Northern Europe to 
assail him, the sympathies of his sister—as it would seem— 
enlisted on the side of his foes, Harold entered oa his brief and 
troubled reign. It is a reign which, till the appearance of this book, 
has been simply a blank in our history. In some ways it must 
remain a blank still, Of the details of Harold’s actual govern- 
ment, of the real character of his administration, we know just as 
little as, in spite of Mr. Freeman’s strenuous etlorts, we know of 
his administration as EKadward’s minister. For ourselves, we must 
confe-s to a belief that we know little because there is little to 
know, At any rate the eulogistic formulas of Florence are just as 
worthless for all historical purposes as the abusive formulas of the 
Norman writers. Isut on three of the main events of those 
memorable months Mr. Freeman has thrown a fresh and un- 
expected light. For the first time he has rescued fiom mere 
legend the real story of Stamford-bridge. Ie has described as no 
other writer has done Harold’s military efforts, and the long 
watch of army and fleet along the Svuthern coust. What is 
perhaps more remarkable in the light it throws on current English 
politi:s, he has disentombed from the life of Wolstan a difficulty 
in Harold's way which, so far as we know, had never found its 
way into history before. By the commendation of Eadward, 
by the clection of the Witan, the mass of the Northumbrian people 
refused to be bound :— 

That the old provincial jealousy should break out again at this moment 
was not wonderful. It was something new and strange even for West- 
Saxons to set over them a Kiug of their own blood who was not of the 
royal house. But it was something stranger and newer still for Northum- 
brians to be called to acknowledge «a King who was neither of their own 
bloed nor of the blood of their old West-Saxon conquerors, but who sprang 
from a \" st-Suxon house which two ceituries back had been undistin- 
guished, pcrhaps ignoble. . . . There is nothing to show that there was 
any armed resistance or that any Northumbrian Gemot took upon itself to 
elect another King. ‘The resistance to Harold’s authority was pr-bably 
passive, but resistance of some kind there was. Harold in short found him- 
selt in January in very nearly the same position with regard to the northern 
part of his kingdom in which William found hi f in De Kach 
alike had been elected and crowned; each had received the allegiance of 
the Northumbrian Karl and each had been hallowed as King by the Nor- 
thumbrian Primate. Put Harold and William alike found that the 
submission of Morkere and the benediction of Ealdred did not necessarily 
carry with them any practical authority over the old Northumbrian 

mn. 


_ In other words, the one indivisible England which plays so 
Important a part in Mr. Freeman's former volumes is a simple 
Coustitutional fiction. Three realms with different histories, tradi- 
tioas, symputhies, bowed beneath the sway of an English King, 
and the taik of “ treason” and the like, which tuins the story of 
the Mercian Eails wherever we meet with it in these pages into a 
farce, is simply an anachronism. But we are not now discussing 
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the story of the Mercian Earls, The passage, eminently valuable 
in its general historical bearing, is still more valuable as illus- 
trating the character of Tarold. “ Tlavold’s way of bringing in 
the proud Janes of the North to his obedience was not exactly 
the same as William’s way.” Ile rode straight to the North :— 


With that noble and generous daring which is sometimes the highest 
prudence, Harold determined to trust himself in the hands of the people who 
refused to acknowledge him. There his enemies who would not that he 
should reign over them, instead of being brought and slain before him, were 
to be won over by the mazic of his personal presence in their own land. . . 
Years had passed since Northumberland had seen a King. Thirty-five years 
earlier Cnut had passed through the land on his victorious march against 
the Scots. Whether the first Harold, whose capital seems to have been 
Oxford, ever found his way to York is uncertain. But there is nothing to 
lead us to suppose thit Harthacnut or Kadward had ever seen an 
part of their dominions north of Shrewsbury, perhaps not even north 
of Gloucester, Thus the mere presence of a Kins in the North of England 
would be something strange and exciting, aud the mere presence of a Ki 
can, as we all know, often work wonders. . . . ‘The personal pleadings of 
a King, even when they are far weaker in themselves, are seldom heard in 
vain ; and the voice of reason and prudence speaking from the lips of such a 
King as Harold was still le<s likely to be without fruit. ‘The Northumbrian 
Danes had received trom Harold a mark of consideration and confidence such 
as they had hardly received from any King since the days of Eadgar, It is 
no wonder then that the mission of the King and of his saintly companion 
was successful for the moment. Harold was received as King by Northum- 
berland, as he ha: already been received as Kins by the rest of England. 
Perhaps none of his exploits were more glorious than thus to win for himself 
a great province, an ancient kingdom, by the mere furce of reason and 
justice. 


From this great episode (and want of space must be our apology 
for thus piecing its story together) we pass to the long watch of 
the new King on the Southern coast. | May to September 
Harold with fleet and host in hand lay camped arvund Sandwich, 
watching the prepaiations of William, expecting the coming of 
Tostig. No passage in Mr. Freeman's book will do so much to 
raise the estimate of Harold as his narrative of these six months, 
Harold’s single standing force was the House-Carls, but their small 
numbers only fitted them to act as the nucleus of a military force. 
On the other hand, the Landfyrd ”—the general muster of tight- 
ing men—was a body easy to raise for any single encounter, but 
ditlicult to keep together. Harold 


had to gather his militia and to keep them under arms for an indefinite time 
without fighting any battle, and when the main object of their being in 
arms was to hinder any battle from being fuught. We do not read of any 
earlier King even attempting such a scheme of xeneral defence, Llarold got 
tosether such a fleet and army as no King had ever got together before, and 
he kept them together during four months of inaction, The fleet cruised in 
the Channel ; the land force was placed at various fiiting posts along the 
coast. The King first sailed to the Isle of Wight and then spent the suumer 
in simply waiting for the approach of William. No kind of service could 
have been so irksome for an unprofessional and secmingly unpaid force, 
‘There was absolutely nothing to do but to watch; the excitement of Latue, 
the attraction of plunder, ad the usual motives fur which men left their 
homes and families and private affairs, were denicd to men who had simply 
to ,uird the shores of their own island. Then they were to be fed, not as in 
a hostile country at the expense of the neighbourlood in which each divi- 
sion was quartered, but by some meaus which to the imperfect finance and 
imperfect commissariat of that age must have been diflicult indeed. It is no 
small proof of Harold’s skill and forethousht, and of the influence which he 
must have had over the nation generaliy, that he was able to keep and 
= a greater army for a greater time than any King had ever done 
before him, 


Mr. Freeman might have added to Iarold’s difficulties the fact 
that to assemble such a force was in the bulk of ca:es to bring 
labour to a standstill, ‘The men gathered beneath his stand. 
were the farmers aud ee of their tields, The ships were 
the fishing-vessels of the coast, It is no wonder that in Sep- 
tember the task of holding them together became impossible. But 
the dispersion had hardly taken place when the two great clouds 
which had so long been gatheiing fell at unce upon the realm. 
ey 3 of wind released the landlocked armament of William. 
But, before changing, the wind which served to prison him had 
served to fling the host of Harold Hardrada on the Northumbrian 
coast. To the iilustraiion as well of the great batule which fol- 
lowed as of the earlier combat which preceded Larold’s march to 
the rescue, Mr. Freeman has brought an accurate local knowledge 
both of the country round York und of the tield of Stauford- 
bridge. Tle tells for the first time the story of the engagement of 
Fulford, where the hasty levies of the two earls were routed by 
the Norsemen, and of the forced march which brought Haruld to 
the scene of his gieatest victory :— 

The spot which by reason of this almost accidental movement became 
the scene of the preat events of our history, though not one of those spots 
which nature seems to have marked vut as the almost necessary place of 
some memorable deed, is one which is far from being void of interest. ‘The 
great tale of which it became the theatre is legibly written on its natural 
teatures. ‘The name of the place is a history in itself. ‘The stones are still. 
to be seen from which the spot drew its first name of Stamford. That name 
is shared with it by not atew other places—a name which reminds us of days 
when the primitive stepping-stones, supplied either by art or uature, supplied 
the earliest means of crussing a deep or rapid river. ‘Those stones at a later 
day became the supports of the wooden bridge which one deed of that memo- 
rable week was to make immortal. The wooden bridge has in modern times 
given way to a successor of stune, and other changes have greatly moditied 
the condition of the stream and the general aspect of the place. But the main 
features are still there as when the Norwegian host pitched their camp upon 
its banks. ‘The modern bridge stands on a different site from the early struc- 
ture of wood, but the position of the true Stamiord-bridye is still to be seen, 
Its memory is preserved at once by local tradition and by the clearer evidenee- 
of the course of the roads converging on either side. ‘The ground on each 
side of the Derwent forms at this point a nearly flat plain, but a plain placed 
at sume elevation above the stream. In the distance the bold outline of the 
Yorkshire Wolds forms a promincnt object, but the country nearer to the 
river is not marked in any special way. ‘The Derwent itself, a reedy and 
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somewhat sluggish stream, winds between the hixher levels on cach side, its 
immediate banks forming those alluvial flats which are locally known as 
ings. But at Stamford-bridge itself the higher ground slopes gently to the 
river on each side. This higher ground, on the left bank of the stream, bears 
the historical name of the Buttle Flats. 

On this side was fought out the great fight, memorable in 
itself as the close of the long struggle of Hngland with the Norse- 
men, memorable too as a prelude to the yet greater fight of 
Senlac. In its narrative Mr. Freeman has sacritived to a sound 
criticism “ the magnificent legend which bas been commonly 
accepted as the history of this famous battle.” Dut the story 
which takes its place, hardly inferior to its predecessor in romantic 
interest, is infinitely higher and nobler in its real tone. We pass 
it over here simply in our desire to pass on to the greater combat 
which awaits us. But, told as Mr. Freeman has told it, the 
battle of Stamford-bridge hardly yields in attraction to the batile 
of Senlac. The banquet that celebrated the victory was inter- 
rupted by tidings of the Nornran descent. The story of William, 
however, and of the encounter which was to decide between the 
two rivals, we reserve for another paper. 

Thus far we have followed Mr. Freeman without caring to 
interrupt a story so freshly and vigorously told by comments or 
criticism. From criticism indeed of the ordinary sort Mr. Free- 
man is pretty secure. Every fact is accompanied with its own 
evidence, and a learned apparatus of foot-notes is supplemen‘ed 
in all matters that called for more minute inquiry by elaborate 
appendices. ‘The author prides himself, indeed, in giving his 
authorities for every statement, and with two remarkable ex- 
ceptions these authorities are themselves subjected to a com- 
plete and dispassionate investigation, We say “ two remarkable 
exceptions,” because the authorities we refer to ave Dlorence of 
Worcester and the English Chronicles. Considering that these 
works form the basis of Mr. Freeman's statements on most English 
matters we own to a little regret in not being able to discover, 
either in his present volume or his last, his own definite opinion on 
the date and history of the several Chronicles, or on their relation 
to each other, or on the relation of each, or all, to the translation 
which goes bythe name of Vlorence of Worcester. From his use of 
the names Mr. Karle has adopted, and his references to that gentle- 
man’s researches, we might indeed suppose that, with the usual 
amountof exceptions, their viewson this matter were identical. Oue 
thing however is clear, that whatever Mr. Freeman's view may 
be it is absolutely antagonistic to that of Mr. Karle. Broadly we 
may say that Mr. Freeman treats Florence and the Chronicles of 
Worcester and Peterborough as independent authorities, the two 
latter of whom were contemporary with the events they describe 
so fur as this period is concerned, and he very naturally regards 
the concwrence of such authorities as conclusive evidence for any 
gg which it can be brought to prove. That of Peterborough 

yr. Freeman again and again dwells on as an “ absolutely contem- 
porary ” record ; he describes its author as writing his account of 
the election of Ilarold “at the moment, in the fulness of his 
heart.” Now about the history of these Peterborough aunals Mr. 
Earle is very positive indeed. So far from thinking them contem- 
porary be believes them to be a curious compilation, drawn up in 
1121, and to be “ the earliest example of a Llores Historiarum.” 
But the odd point is that he also believes the compilation to have 
been founded on a Worcester Chronicle, just as llorence him- 
self represents for us a lost Chronicle of the same religious h«use. 
Even if we waive, therefore, the ‘ contemporary ” question, 
and merely toucl that of o.igins, we have Mr. Karle reducing 
the three voices which play so independent a part in Mr. Iree- 
mau’s story to the voice of a single Worcester annalist, or at 
any rate to two voices of annalists writing at the same time at the 
same spot. Now Mr. l’reeman is among the two or three men in 
all England who, from their own minute acquaintance with the 
Chronicles, have quite as great a title to be listened to on the 
subject of their origin and character and date as Mr. Earle, but 
unfortunately not one of his appendices gives us any idea what 
his real opinion on these subjects may be. And yet, without 
some clue to it, it is impossible to judge of the weight to be 
attached to his decision on questions so minutely discussed, for 
instance, as that of the Bequest and Election to the Crowa. The 
almost exact repetition by the Peterborough chronicler of what 
Mr. Freeman very accurately terms the “ manifesto” of Ilorence 
on these questions is regarded by him as the strongest confirma- 
tion of its truth, Though it is the one chronicle, he argues with 
considerable force, which Florence most probably had not before 
him, it is on all the three important points “ only less distinct and 
emphatic than Florence himself.” Certainly, if we follow Mr. 
Earle, the chronicle could hardly have beet. before Florence as he 
wrote ; butif hedied in 1118, and the Peterborough annalist made 
up his book in 1121 from a Worcester basis, there is no very vio- 
lent assumption in supposing the case might well be reversed, and 
a copy of I'lorence might be before the compiler of Peterborough. 
Where two such authorities difier, however, it would be sheer 
impertinence in us to suggest any view of our own, but we trust 
that in a future volume Mr. Freeman will enter at least as 
minutely as Mr. Earle has done into this difficult question, Till 
that time, we must confess, some of his most elaborate arguments 
remain suspended, so far as our appreciation of them is concerned, 
ina, 


(To be continued.) 


BATHS AND WELLS OF EUROPE.* 
V TITIIOUT laying claim to pass for a set treatise on balneo- 


logy, or even to give a systematic or exhaustive account of 
all the baths and health resorts of Europe, Dr. Macphergon’g 
little work contains a great deal of information highly useful both 
to the invalid and the pleasure-seeker. It is a book which all 
will do well to consult before choosing the site of their autumnal 
or winter sojourn, Very little judgment is exercised, ag g 
whole, by our —— in their selection of foreign places 
of resort. Even in the case of real ill-health, fashion, it is to 
be feared, has far more to do with the uliimate preference 
than considerations of a scientific or even a prudential nature, 
While the stream of English pilgrims to Continental baths and 
spas is increasing every year, there is far from a corresponding 
solicitude to widen and vary the choice of places of treatment, 
The general result is a rush to the favourite site of the hour, 
with the inevitable and often detrimental consequence of crowd- 
ing, confusion, and discomfort. Our own exce.ient sea-bathin 
places or natural wells are not made the use of that they should 
be. It seemed to the present author a pity that the current should 
run so much in one direction, and that it is not turned into 
more varied channels. With this view he has set about the com- 
pilation before us. In addition to his Indian experience he has 
biought to bear upon the subject an extensive personal knowledge 
of the chief springs and wells of Europe, together with a pretty 
copious study of the literature connected with it. He has to 
acknowledge the aid derived from Coustaatine James's popular 
wuik, and Weller’s useful Tuschenbuch, together with m 
local monographs and_ guide-books, Lieliv’s  Buleotherapie, 
and Mayer Ahren’s elaborate work on the Swiss baths, have 
been of use. Still more valuable are Draun’s Lchrbuch of last 
year, and the Praktische Lehrbuch of Lersch, the distinguished 
balneologist of Aix-la-Chapelle. Many useful hints have been 
deiived from Doctors Hermann and Ltobert Velten, of the same 
leading watering-place. Much of the same ground is gone over 
in the well-known manuals of Dr. Lee. Lut Dr. Macplerson’s 
view of the subject will be found move wide and comprehensive, 
its distinctive value lying in the comparative estimate he ig 
able to draw up for our use from a professional survey co-extensive 
with Europe. 

Dr. Macpherson’s classical reading has enabled him to diversify 
the professional portion of his book with notices bearing upon the 
hist ry and antiquities of his subject. ‘The therapeutic value of 
mineral and thermal springs was known at a very early period, and 
entered largely into the treatment of disease by the most eminent 
of ancient physicians, Allusions to this moce of treatment are 
met with in the writings of Galen, Celsus, and Liippocrates. The 
therm or mineral fountains of Teavos in ‘Tirace are noticed 
by Herodotus, They were both hot and cold, aud they cured skin 
complaints in the case of men and animals alike. What were 
called aque fering or therme sylvestres were in yogue in a number 
of places. ‘The salt-springs of Stabiw, near Castellamare, were 
favourite resort of the fashionable iuvalids of Rome and the 
southern Italian cities, as were the sulplur-springs of Acqui in the 
north. The use of the old thermal wateis at the ‘lemple of 
Serapis at Pozzuoli, for dyspeptic patients, has been revived of late 
years, and they are in considerable repute at Naples. Musa, in the 
reign of Augustus, was one of the first regular professors of hydro- 
pathy. Lis popularity was immense until the young Marcellus 
died under his hands, Some of the buildings set apart for bathing 
in the older spas are, as at Plombiéres, of gieat antiquity, though it 
is believed that at no stations, unless at Wiesbaden, are any actual 

toman remains now employed. The remains of this sort at bath will 
naturally recur to the minds of many of our readers, At Monte 
Catini, a pretty place between Lucea and Pistoja, in the valley 
of the Nievole, are salt springs, combining a little carbonic acid 
gas with aun infusion of iodine, which were annually patron- 
ized through the middle ages by the Dukes of ‘Tuscany. The 
waters of Videris, though weak in alkalines, were celebrated 
by Gessner three hundred years ago, and are still greatly fre- 
quented by the Swiss for the use of children und anzeusic patients, 
in thieatened tuberculosis, and especially in dyspepsia. “ Every 
nation,” writes Montaigne, in an amusing extiact cited by the 
author before us, “has particular opinions respecting the use of 
baths, and several rules and methods of using them. Drinking 
them is not at all received in Germany; for all diseases they 
bathe only, and will lie dabbling in the water almost from san 
to sun. In Italy, where they drivk nine days they bathe at 
least thirty, and commonly drink the water mixed with some 
other drugs, to make it work the better.” The Germans, he 
adds, had their special practice of cupping and scavification in 
the bath; the Italians their doccie, or little streams of hot 
water brought through pipes, applied to the head, stomach, or 
any other part where the malady lay. Three centuries ago the 
hot-air baths formerly in universal use amongst the Romaus, and 
known to us as Russian or Turkish, were common in England. 
Their Eastern name is left behind them in the “lummums” of 


* The Baths and Wells of Europe: their Action and Uses ; with Hints on 
Change of Air and Diet Cures, By John Macpherson, M.D. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1869. 
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hard, our author tells us, as to attribute what was thought the 
recent appearance of rickets in England to the abandonment of the 


immersion in baptism. This was about the year 


"7 there is much good sense in Mr. Macpherson’s introduction 
on the influence of faith or imagination in the treatment of 
disease. No philosophic physician will neglect or despise con- 
aiderations of this nature, though he will not, like the quack, 
abuse them for purposes of imposture. If patients persist in exalt- 
ing their doctor into a medical thaumaturgist, and looking to 
bim for marvellous cures, there is a vast strain put upon a prac- 
titioner to pander to a superstition so flattering and so lucrative. 
There can be no wonder, whatever subject there may be for 
regret, if we find bath doctors setting up their particular system 
as panacea, and inventing perpetual novelties in treatment in 
order to keep up the interest of their patients. On the other hand, 
a tendency has ion engendered among medical men of conscience 
and ability to undervalue the efficacy and scout the use of mineral 
waters. Jar better is it, with our author, to enter in a philo- 
sophical spirit into the rationale of the whole subject, and, while 
reeognising the subjective or mental element in the fashion- 
able therapeutics of the day, to turn the current of fashion into 
the channel of sound reason and science. “ If it were possible 
it would not be desirable to destroy faith in mineral waters; 
they produce real enough cures, but the faith should be ren- 
dered intelligent.” The first step should be the diagnosis of 
disease, under the counsel of a competent and unbiassed adviser. 
For the next, if there be really anything the matter with him, the 

tient will do well to go through the list of places appropriate 
to his complaint which Dr. Macpherson has drawn up for his use. 
For the liver, the skin, for gouty and rheumatic affections, with 
all and sundry the ills that flesh is heir to, he will find ample 
materials of choice. Change of air is itself an important pre- 
liminary to be weighed in the balance. Beside the more forcible 
contrasts of a bracing or a relaxing climate, there are the manifuld 
subtle distinctions, chemical or thermal, which baffle our powers 
of analysis, yet which are known empirically to be inherent in the 
atmospliere. The mere matter of elevation, it is well known, has 
been made of late years the basis of a theory of cure. A line 
or zone has even been drawn, above which phthisis has been 
declared impossible. The facts collected by the author are far 
from bearing out this hypothesis. “ Consumption undoubtedly 
occurs among the natives of the Himalayas, and is not infrequent ; 
and among the childven of Europeans in the Indian hills, acute 
chest and especially laryngeal attacks are common.” To look 
at a few places in Switzerland; tuberculosis is said not to be 
common at Interlaken, a height of 1,700 feet, and still less fre- 
quent among the true hillpeople. AtGais, 2,875 feet high, there 
is a good deal of phthisis and rheumatism; in the valley of 
Chateau d’Ex, 2,900 feet, consumption is common. At Leuker- 
bad, 4,400 to 4,000 fect high, inflammations of the chest are a 
very common cause of death. At Davos, 4,700 feet, lung inflam- 
mations are common, but mild, and there is no endemic phthisis. 
At the favourite St. Moritz, 5,700 feet, consumption is indeed 
unknown; yet Rigischeideck, an exposed station of equal altitude, 
is found injurions to phthisical Dg aes It certainly seems, as 
yet, a pedautic assumption to talk about living above or within 
tubercular zones. 

In all bathing cures a large share in the benefit is to be attri- 
buted simply to the judicious application of mere water. The active 
principles known to exist in water are comparatively few, how- 
ever numerous the chemical substances which analysis, especially 
the use of the spectrum, enables us to detect. The really impor- 
tant constituents have been reduced to carbonate and sulphate of 
soda, chloride of sodium or common salt, carbonate and sulphate 
of magnesia, carbonate of lime and carbonate of iron with their 
sulphates, bromine and iodine, carbonic acid, hydro-sulphuric 
acid, and nitrogen. Dr. Macpherson has a chapter on “ indifferent 
baths,” in which the — of mineral constituents is trifling, 
along with which may be counted the “ earthy baths,” of which the 
lime salts, chietly gypsum, are least likely to be absorbed or to 
act much upon the surface. A table of these, with their tem- 
peratures, is given here. Their curative effect is seen in cases 
of hypermsthesia, whether in the form of nervous excitability or in 
forms of a gouty or rheumatic foundation, in tic, neuralgia, or 
even in incipient paralysis after diphtheria or bad confinements. 
True tabes dorsalis is, of course, beyond all cure. Chief of all 
indifferent thermal baths is Gastein, one of the oldest known in 
Europe. Rémerbad, or Tuller, in Lower Styria, has a fine climate, 
and in its effects much resembles Schlangenbad. Pfeffers was 
long ago vaunted by Paracelsus for contraction of limbs, paralysis, 
gout, rheumatism, old fevers, calculus and gravel, skin diseases, 
and some complaints of women. The waters of Wildbad are 
vapid, but, aided by the pleasant climate and striking scenery, 
prove beneficial in mild cases of paralysis and diseases of the joints. 
A list of nearly thirty bathing places of this class invites the 
selection of the patient. 

Sulphur baths are the natural resort of sufferers from skin com- 
plaints, as well as from symptoms of that complicated kind which 
with French physicians comes under the general category of the 
“ dargrous ” diathesis, unknown to English hygiene. In addition 
to the well-known sulphur springs of the Pyrenees, of Aachen, 
and the Swiss and Austrian Badens, both Spain and Corsica offer 
valuable places of resort for the victims of syphilis, eczema, im- 
petigo, prurigo, psoriasis, ond lepra. The waters of Baréges, the 
most celebrated of the Pyrenean baths, are remarkable for the 


half-organized substance barégine, a glairy matter otherwise called 
glairine or zoogene, essentially organic, and in many respects 
oe to protoplasm, which has been so much discussed: 

ate. 

Salt and saline springs, together with alkaline, Poreative, and 
iron waters, find in our author an able exponent of their virtues. 
The physiological uses and effects of iron have been carefully 
studied by him, and his analysis of the best-known chalybeates 
is well deserving attention. His work concludes with some sen- 
sible remarks upon the use of compressed air in lung diseases, as 
well as that of special dietary remedies, such as the grape cure, 
bitters of divers kinds, the treatment by milk and its prepara~ 
tions, An index of the diseases noticed, together with the p 
named, makes the work readily available for reference, . 


FABER’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 


the history of the Tractarian movement comes: 
to be written, a prominent place in it will necessarily be 
occupied by the name of Frederick William Faber. It would 
hardly perhaps be too much to say that in the influence he exer- 
cised on its earlier fortunes he stands next, though longo interyallo, 
to Dr. Newman, No two men, indeed, could well be more unlike,. 
both in their moral and intellectual characteristics; and though 
at one time Faber seems to have looked up to the great leader’ 
with an almost idolatrous reverence, actually submitting the most 
critical decision of his life to his bare mse dixit, there is no 
appearance of any great sympathy having ever existed between 
ig In his earlier Oxford days Faber, as we learn from a 
letter inserted in this volume, shrank with horror from the: 
“falsehood ” of what he calls “Newmanism,” though attracted by 
the genius of its author; he accuses him of “an unscriptural 
humility,” and thinks “his followers likely to become a sort of 
Christian Essenes,” And in later years, after both of them had 
become Oratorians, a coldness, not to say estrangement, sprang up. 
between them which only ended when Faber was on his death- 
bed. Yet, unlike as they were, they contributed in different wa 
towards a common end. While Dr. Newman supplied the intel 
lectual backbone of Tractarianism, Faber popularized it, so far as 
in those days it would condescend to become popular. His Poems, 
which we took occasion to review on their repubiication some years 
ago, and still more perhaps his Tracts on the Church and Her 
Offices, which ran rapidly through several editions, though they 
have now long been out of print, were a real power in the move- 
meut. And, as Rector of Elton, he was the first, and for a long 
time the last, of his school to attempt to carry out Catholic, or 
what would now be termed “ Rituualistic,” principles in the 
ractical working of a parish. Moreover, as a popular preacher, 
in the best sense of the word, he was almost unrivalled. He 
was, what very few Englishmen are, a natural orator, and the 
musical intonation of voice which added so uuch to the re- 
markable charm of his conversation was not less impressive 
in the pulpit. To these varied capabilities must be added a 
grace of manner and an exuberant sywpathy which often of 
course exposed him, as all persons of stronzly sympathetic 
nature are sure to be exposed, to the charge of insince.ity, but 
which was at least sufficiently genuine to be a ready means of in- 
fluence throughout his life from boyhood. Such a man was sure: 
to be an important acquisition to any party he might join, and 
very early in his career, after a transient osciljation in the divection 
of Calvinism, Faber joined the Oxford movement then recently 
commenced, heart and soul, and only abandoned it to follow its. 
leader across the Rubicon. Under the circumstances anything 
like a complete biography of Fuber must include some account of 
the movement in which he took so conspicuous a part, and we: 
cannot but regret, for this as well as other reasons, that the task 
of compiling his life has devolved upon a writer who from his 
age and antecedents lacks the requisite qualifications for doing 
justice to this portion of it. Two things will at once strike every 
one who glances at the volume ; first, how very largely it is made 
up of extracts from letters, and even from published works—no 
less than eighty consecutive pages in one place being filled with 
extracts from one of Faber’s books; and, secondly, the marked 
disproportion between the length of the earlier and later portions 
of the biography. It was of course inevitable that Faber’s 
biographer should be a member of his adopted Church, and it. 
was perhaps natural that he should treat his hero’s conversion as 
the grand event of his life which all that came before was gradu- 
ally leading up to. But the writer might have been a man of 
laber’s own standing, and the previous part of the story, which to 
many of his old friends must be the most interesting, as it is 
certainly the more eventful, need not have been slurred over. 
Faber was thirty-one when he became a Roman Catholic, and he 
lived eighteen years afterwards. Yet the story of his Anglican 
career, putting aside the eighty pages of extracts from his Sights 
and Thoughts in Foreign Churches, occupies considerably less than 
a third of the volume, and the narrative, beyond what is contained 
in his own letters, is meagre in the extreme. His childhood and 
schoolboy days at Harrow are dismissed in six pages, and his 
undergraduate career, exclusive of letters to friends, in. about as 
many more. Nor does the information become much fuller as 
we proceed. Of characteristic anecdotes there is a conspicuous 
dearth throughout. One reason of this is obvious enough. It 


* The Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, D.D, By Join 
Edward Bowden, London: Richardson & Son. 1869. 
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is not Mr. Bowden’s fault, but his misfortune, that his own ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Faber began in 1848, when he was himself 
an undergraduate convert fresh from Oxford, and three years 
after Faber’s conversion—of the greater part of whose life 
therefore he can know nothing except secondhand. But it is 
very unfortunate that he should not have availed himself more 
largely of the help of others where he had no personal recollections 
to fall back upon ; the more so as it appears, from a letter published 
in the newspapers by Dr. Faber’s surviving brother, that such aid 
was proffered by those most competent to give it. And the story 
might have been more fully told without any material increase to 
the bulk of the volume, by simply omitting the very superfluous 
extracts from books accessible to every one who is interested in 
them, and some of the letters, especially those towards the end, 
addressed “to a Lady,” which we should have thought of too 
sacred and personal a character to be at all suited for publication. 


It will be seen from these observations, that we consider Mr. 
Bowden’s book, though written in excellent taste, a disappointing 
one—most disappointing to those who are most interested in its 
subject, and who would certainly look for a more graphic and 
precise account, not simply of the convert and the “ lather,” but 
of the man whom they knew or !oved, or had heard about, aid 
wished to preserve a portrait of. There is too much attempt to 
turn the life into a hagiology. Still the letters Mr. Bowden has 
ecllected will afford much suggestive matter to those who wish to 
know something of the character and tastes of a man who exercised a 
singular fascination over others, and played an important part in two 
religious movements—one in the Anglican Church, and one in the 
Roman. There was a marked continuity of character throughout. 
In his early Evangelical days Faber bad all the making of an 
Ultramontane in him; and though he soon “got free from the 
entanglements of that base theology,” much of his Evangelical 
feeling survived his change of creed, as he himself remarks in one 
of his later letters, and indeed helped to shape his peculiar line of 
action as a Roman Catholic. An intelligent observer could have 
predicted from the first where, but for some accidental diversion, he 
was sure to end. Notwithstanding a passing access of sceptical 
views when he was a boy at Harrow—which Dr. Longley ajpears 
to have met with great tact and kindness—his biographer is un- 
doubtedly right in saying that “his life, from first to last, had 
been relyious.” His religion might clothe itself in strange or 
extravagant forms, and the phase of theoretical belief into which 
‘it was ultimately resolved appears to us, as it did apparently to 
many among his new co-religionists, a very one-sided and fanatical 
one ; but of his genuine piety and ardent self-devotion to the ser- 
vice of God, und the promotion of the good of his fellow-creatures, 
as he understood it, no one who knew anything of him could 
entertain the slightest doubt. Ilis Ultramontanism was of the 
heait rather than of the head. It seemed to him most pious to 
take the extremest view of all doctrinal questions, and there was 
something in current Italian habits of thought and devotion con- 
— to his imaginative temperament. It was rizht to have “a 

evotion” to the infallible Pope, and all that was most strongly ob- 
jected to in the opinions or practices he so warmly recommended— 
as, for instance, in the Lives of the Saints which he got translated 
from the Italian—was covered by the broad cegis of lapal infalli- 
bility. As against those who admitted his premisses his position 
was impregnable. But he was never an Ultramontane in the vulgar 
sense of being a partisan, The trickery, the malevolence, the 
bitter party spiit of those with whom he agreed in abstract 
theory, was totally alien to his mind; and though in one 
letter he surpri-es us by expressing admiration of M. Veuillot’s 
works, no two writers could in reality be more utterly diverse 
in their whole tone and spirit—the one a coarse and perfectly 
unscrupulous polemic, the other a poet and orator, sensitive 
almost to a fault, who, as his biographer tells us, “ never 
preached a controversial sermon.” The coldness and oppo- 
sition he met with among his new friends, about which Mir, 
Bowden is iather too signilicantly reserved, was due no doubt 
— as much to differences of character and antecedents as to 
the jealocsy of extreme views common among English Roman 
Catholics twenty or thirty years ago, and which they especially 
resented in a neophyte. A man of brilliant powers, almost 
fastidious refinement, and delicate and susceptible organization, 
fresh from Oxford Common Roouis and an English rectory, was not 
likely to find himself at home among the ciergy of his adopted 
Church, such as they then were in England, nor they with him; and 
a sense of this incongruity of temper and habit may have had, un- 
consciously to himself, a good deal to do with his eagerness to 
bury himself first in the “ Wiilridian” brotherhood which he 
founded, and then in the Oratory. The same purity of taste made 
the “ Douay Bible” almost intolerably distasteful to him, though 
he thought it wrong to nse any other. The following really 
beautiful description of the version with which he had once 
been so familiar must read strangely to his fellow converts who 
remember the commission assigned some years ago to Dr. New- 
man to do just what he here expresses so strong a desire for, and 
which was subsequently brought to au end by the jealous suspicions, 
not indeed of Faber, but of the party he belonged to. It is emi- 
nently characteristic both of his style and tune of mind, ard exhibits 
alike his weakness and his strength. The closing admission that 
there can be “ no blessing” with a version of whose spiritual force 
he has just shown so keen aa uppreciation, because it has no 
episcopal imprimatur, would in most writers be an ahectation, but 
in him is evidently siucere :— ; 


vernacular hymns, so who will say that the uncommon beauty and marvellous 
Enylish of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great stron holds of he 

in this country ? It lives on in the ear like a music that never can be for- 
gotten, like the sound of church bells which the convert hardly knows how 
he can forego. Its felicities seem often to be almost things rather than mere 
words. It is part of the national mind, and the anchor of the national 
seriousness. Nay, it is worshipped with a positive idolatry, in extenuation 
of whose grotesque fanaticism its intrinsic beauty pleads availinyly with the 
man of letters and the scholar. The memory of the dead passes into it. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. ‘The power of all 
the griefs and trials ofa man is hidden beneath its words. It is the represent- 
ative of his best moments, and all that there has been about him of soft, and 
gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him for ever out of his Enzlish 
Bible. It is his sacred thing which doubt never dimmed, and controversy never 
sviled, It has been to him all along as the silent, but O how intelligible 
voice, of his guardian angel ; and in thelength and breadth of the land there 
is not a Protestant, with one spark of religiousness about him, whose spiri- 
tual biography is not in his Saxon Bible. And all this is an unhallowed 
power! ‘ihe extinction of the Establishment would be a less step towards 
the conquest of the national mind, than, if it were possi!le (Lut we are 
speuking humanly, and in our ignorance), to adopt that Bible, and correct 
it by the Vulgate. As it is, there is no blessing of the Church along with 
it, and who would dream that beauty was better than a blessing ? 

It is hardly fair, by the by, to quote Dr. Newman's statement, in 

his letter to Dr. Pusey, that Faber “has no cliim to be con- 
sidered a spokesman for English Catholics,” and then to interpret 
it by saying that “ he was a leader, not a spokesman ; the mission 
he accomplished was to educate, not to represent, the Catholics of 
England.” This is simply saying that if he was not a spokes- 
man he ought to have been, and that he is a spokesman for the 
future generation, which is exactly what Dr. Pusey meant to 
assert in his Eirenicon, and what Dr. Newman intended to deny, 
“T cannot,” says the latter, in the passage Mr. Bowden is referring 
to, “ without remonstrance, a'low you to identify the doctrine of 
our Oxford friends (Dr. Faber and Dr. Ward) with the present 
spirit or the prospective creed of Catholics.” ‘There are other 
places in the volume where the biographer seems anxious, to 
say the least, to gloss over the wide differences of opinion 
which notoriously existed between the master and his former 
disciple after both had submitted to Rome. It is curious to 
observe that the one instance in which Dr. Faber f-etted under 
that blind submission to authority which as a rule he prac- 
tised and urged upon others, was when the authorities of his 
Church interposed —ineflectually in the long run---to check 
the publication of the series of translated Lives of Suints, which 
a Catholic priest in Dolman’s Magazme had openly denounced 
as contrary to the er and counsels of the Gospel and the 
natural end of man, and “reducing religion to an unreasoning 
course of puerilities.” Faber was at the time under Dr. New- 
man’s direction, aud was obliged to submit; but he wrote a letter, 
announcing bis discontinuance of the series, to Bishop Wareing, 
which, notwithstanding the stock quotation that “obedience is 
better than sacrifice,” breathes through:ut a tone of hardly sup- 
pressed irony and disgust. But there was no hearty submission, 
and a few months later the series was resumed through Dr. Wise- 
man’s influence, and the author of the review was compelled to 
make a humble recantation. If Rome be infallivle, Faber was 
clearly in the right, for every one of the “ puerilities,” contradic- 
tions of the luw of nature and the Gospel, &c., so vigorously 
denounced, had received her solemn tmprimatur. So too have 
those Italian devotions which he was so zealous in introducing into 
England, and of which Dr. Newman has siuce expressed so pointed 
a disapproval as entirely unsuited for English use. It is amusing 
to find the future advocate of the extremest Romanisim expressing 
his wish in 1041 “to spend six mouths among the Miinich dis- 
ciples of Méhler, Dollinger,” &c. and speaking enthusiastically of 
the “wealth of glorious divinity” in Mébler’s Symbolik, But 
he says in an earlier letter that “young men must always be 
changing,” and his own opinions were in a state of constaut, but 
consecutive, transition from the time of his first coming up to 
Uxturd as an ardent Evangelical to within a year or two of his 
change of communion, though they were interpene'rated through- 
out by a common j6ug on which each successive phase of pinion 
fastened itself by a natural process, We have purposely avoided 
dwelling here on the details of his life, because most of those 
who knew anything of him will know much more about it than 
they are likely to gather from this volume, and those who did not 
know him must be left to form their estimate from the very cha- 
racteristic letters it contains, and from his vaiious published works 
in verse and prose. A biographer of his own age who had known 
sim throughout, and not orfly during the later years of his life, and 
who had formed a somewhat less narrow conception of his vflice, 
might, we think, have done more for Faber’s memory than Mr. 
Byuwden has accomplished. But what is true of all is no doubt 
peculiarly true of him, that “the most faithful biography can 
only be an imperfect portrait to those who knew the original.” 
There is something ot the pardonable enthusiasm of a devoted 
admirer and disciple in the closing words of the volume, and, 
like all men with an unusual gift of inspiring attachment, 
Faber not unfrequently repelled those who were not attracted by 
him. But there are very many both of his earlier and his later 
fiiends who will recognise a substantial truth in the description, 
even though they may demur to this or that expression iu it:— 
Words cannot reproduce the gracious presence, the musical voice, the 
captivating smile—cannot give back to earthly life the charm of pefton or 
the .ascination of manner, any more than the fire of genius or the nobility 
of soul—aad cannot therefore satisfy those whose labours were cheered and 
sorrows comforted, whose iuterior lives were formed and directed to God, 
whose bri;:htest, ha ian hours were blessed, by the wisdom, holiness, and 
love of Frederick William Faber. 


If the Arian heresy was propagated and rooied by meanz of beautiful 
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DAVIES’S TERENCE.* 


HEN Dr. Arnold, in 1830, published the first volume of his 
W ‘Thucydides, he deemed it expedient to conclude the preface 
to it with an explanation of his reason for writing his notes and 
excursuses in English ‘‘when prescription had so long been in 
favour of the use of Latin.” It is unnecessary to repeat his argu- 
ments in favour of such an innovation, because a practice for 
which he offers a kind of apology has now become a received one. 
At the time, however, the novelty, as it nearly was then, caused 
some demurs. “Had not the Latin language,” it was urged by 
scholastic conservatives, “ become the lingua communis of editors 
and annotators of Greek plays and Roman poets and historians ? 
Was it not adeparture from long-established usage to break the ties 
of scholars, and to isolate those of England from their European 
brethren? Had not Latin by long practice attained a brevity and 
compactness of expression impossible in English? Latin had 
become the algebraic notation of verbal critics; and might not 
fouls, or sciolisis at least, if permitted to employ the vernacular in 
such high matters, rush into the field, and deluge the learned 
world with platitudes and verbosity?” It was replied by such as 
approved of Dr. Arnold’s practice that to write notes in Latin 
was no barrier against multitude of words or idle speculations. 
Were not the Dutch commentators—the Graevii and the Gronovii— 
at least as tedious in Latin as the Shakspeare commentators were in 
English? Porson indeed was a model of brevity and perspicuousness, 
but contemporary with him was Gilbert Wakefield, to say no- 
thing of Professor Brunck, who abused the right of an editor to be 
long-winded, and was, moreover, inaccurate into the bargain. In 
short, the inconveniences alleged proved, after a good example 
was ouce set, nearly all imaginary, while the benefits to be derived 
from the employment of English were obvious. 

Nor were these benetits confined to mere verbal criticism. The 
field of annotation was enlarged and rendered far more fertile than 
formerly in sound instruction for both neophytes and advanced 
scholars. It was Dr. Parr, we fancy, who recorded, with some 

ride and in many sesquipedalian words, his feat in reading all 
emsterhuis’s grammatical notes on Lucian, and in skipping all 
thut learned editor’s explanations of the allusions to history and 
ography so numerous in that author. Parr had his reward. Of 
ii Greek scholars of his day he was the greatest word-monger ; 
and had he been examined in the politics of Greece, as recorded b 
Thucydides, would most probably have had few marks affixed to his 
name, at least few marks to his credit. Arnold originally designed 
to illustrate the history and geography of Thucydides, and to 
burrow from others, or neglect altogether the various-readings and 
grammar department. He was fortunately induced and enabled 
“ Bekker's revision of the text to combine philology with his 
earlier design, and his example has in both respects been followed 
by later editors with much advantage to both teachers and 
learners. The Bibliotheca Classica, conducted by Mr. George Long 
and the late Mr. Macleane, afford ample proofs, if any were waut- 
ing, of the advantage of English in place of Latin notes. Canon 
Blakesley’s comment on Herodotus is as full as the reader can 
reasonably expect, and as concise as any economist of notes should 
demand. Mr. Long's explanation of the speeches of Cicero renders 
nearly every other commentary superfluous; and Mr. Paley’s illus- 
trations of Aischylus and Terence rival the brevity of Porson, and 
possess no mean portion of his acumen in detecting the false, or 
establishing the true or the most probable, readings. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Mr. Paley expatiates on themes connected 
with both the Greek and Latin drama, which it did not suit the 
narrower scheme of Porson to include. 

The Te:ence of Mr. Davies is another valuable accession to recent 
editions of Latin clas-ics, and a further contirmation of the sound- 
ness of Arnold's practice. We cannot perhaps recommend it more 
eflectually than by saying, after a careful examination of his “ Eng- 
lish notes, critical and explanatory,” that they comprise sufficient 
and not excessive illustration of his author. Such piles of annota- 
tion, beginning with Donatus and by no means ending with Bentley 
or Westerhovius, have been heaped upon the plays of Terence that, 
with all the commentaries affixed, his -ix comedies would ke found 
Pearly emulating in bulk the variorum edition of Shakspeare, or at 
least the formidable Aischylus of Dr. Butler, and the stupendous 
Thucydides of Poppo—works that seem intended for readers 
having at least one ventury out of five or more available for their 
perusal. Where there has been such accumulation of materials, 
the task of the editor is in some measure that of the compiler; 
but skilful and discreet compilation is no ordinary virtue, and 
requires the critical facult — as much as an original or earl 
Tevision of the text. Mr. Davies has used bis winnowing-fan wit 
much ability and judgment, and we believe that few readers of 
Terence will a-k for more enlightenment than his handy edition 
supplies. He refers, however, the more curious or more enthu- 
Siastic reader to the deeper fountains of knowledge on Terentian 
metres and syntax, drawing himself from them just so much as 
will satisfy a reasonable appetite—sowing in fact with the hand, 
mat with the suck, according to Corinna’s sound advice to 

ndar. 

The paucity of elements in Greek comedy was accompanied by 
simplicity of plot, at least in comparison with either the romantic 
comedy, or the comedy of manners of the modern stage. But 
that simplicity is not without its obscurity, especially to younger 

* P. Terentii Afri. Comedia V1. With English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By the Rev. James Davies, M.A., of Moor Cuurt, formerly 
Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. London: Strahan & Co. 1869. 


students. And this difficulty of comprehending the dramas of both 
Plautus and Terence seems to have been felt at a very early period, 
since even Vonatus found it expedient to prefix to those of the 
latter, and Priscian and other grammutici to those of the former, 
brief summaries of the story, A ground-plan of a play or a poem 
is often a legitimate aid to the student, and the junior readers of 
the Odes of Pindar and Horace may be justly grateful to editors 
Béckh and Mr. Macleane for such clues to the frequent labyrinths 
contained in both the Greek and the Latin lyrist. With equal 
— for his readers, Mr. Davies pretixes to each scene of the 
ereutian comedies a short summary of the pro; and connexion 
of the plot, marking where it really forwards the action and 
where it is merely parenthetic. The clearness of the argument is 
much better conveyed by such frequent and interstitial notes than 
by the connected arguments of the early scholiasts and editors; and 
the student, by collecting the introductions to the scenes into one 
argument, after he has gone through the play, will tind no diffi- 
— on a second perusal of it, with the process of the entire 
able. 

Besides furnishing frequent translations of difficult passages, as 
well as a suflicieut choice of various readings for experts, Mr. 
Davies has given considerable space in his notes to allusions b 
later writers to the Terentian comedies, and to the Greek origi 
from which their author borrowed. This is an indispensable study 
to every commentator on Terence. Not mer ly is Terence very 
frequently cited by Cicero, and always with atlectionate respect, but 
he is also openly and covertly employed by writers living long after 
Ciceru’s age. He was indeed almost as much in favour with the 
Latin ecclesiastics as with the lecturers and philosophers of the Ro- 
man schools. When, however, a few of is verses can be compared 
with their Greek nts, and Menander, Philemon and Diphilus 
speak to us in their own tongue, we feel how much, on the one 
hand, the language of comedy lost by being transferred into 
Latin, and how much we lose by the envious chauce that has 
deprived us of Terence’s originals. The change is very similar to 
one which should have robbed us of Moliére’s plays, and left us 
only samples of them in a German translation, Manuers and 
scenes transferred from the Paris of Louis XLV. to Frankfort or 
Vienna in the seventeenth century must have sacrificed wore than 
a moiety of their grace and their life; and the purest Iligh-Dutch 
of that age would have been a very sorry medium for the French 
of Verswilles and the capital. At the same time it is probably 
fortunate that Plautus as well as Terence wrote for the stage 
before the Latin language had arrived at its full rhetorical vigour 
and refinement. ‘The fife of dialogue would have been ill re- 
flected in Ciceronian phrase. A borrowed jiterature, such as was 
that of Rome, indeed disclaims all ordinary laws of development. 
The great Latin epic was composed after the eloquence of the bar 
had attwined to its highest point, and Latin lyrcs succeeded to 
Roman dramatic literature instead of preceding it. The Latin Me- 
nander came befure the Latin Homer aud Alcieus ; the greenhouse 
and conservatory do not follow the courses of the seasons, 

It might have been expected that Plauius, with broader 
humour and writing more directly fur the masses, would have 
been held in livelier remembrance than Terence, the poet of the 
salons, and the companion of the more cultivated men of the 
period. But it isjust the reverse. Of Plautus twenty plays have 
come down to us; of Terence six only. Yet the comedy of the 
favourite of the nobles is far better known now, and was fur more 
frequently cited when Latin was a living speech, than tue comedy 
of the favourite of the people. A catenu Terentiana, with no very 
serious interruption in its links, may be traced th ough nearly 
every age of Lutin literature from the time of Cwsar to that of 
Petrarch and the Medici. Terence also, far more than Piautus, has 
been the model on which Italian and French comedy formed 
itself, and has been the more frequently represented on the stage, 
when princes entertained their equals, or when scholars revived, 
in opposition to the booths of the market-place, the classical drama 
of the ancients, Yet if we can have M nander and l’hilemon at 
secondhand only, we must account ourselves fortunate in their 
Roman copyist. The slave, as it is alleged, of Terentius Lucanus 
was no mere verna, but an accomplished citizen of the world. 
Ilow he came by his command of the Latin, and his knowledge of 
the Greek conversational dialect, will ever remain a mystery. We 
suspect that there is more than one screw loose in the Life of him 
by Donatus, but there is no other story, nor even the tragment of 
tradition, to contrast with it. The only possible solution of the 
story is that the slave, at the time of his purchase, was nearly an 
infant, certainly a mere child, and that he was careiully trained in 
both Athenian and Latin learning by a waster who discerned in 
him the promise of literary ability. 

The appositeness and concinnity of his moral maxims are doubt- 
less among the main reasons for the vitality of ‘Terence. They 
were equally apt for social ethics and for rhetorical uses, The 
fine gentleman could cite them in the company of the Lelia 
and Serviliz, as the fine gentleman of Paris cited in the salons 
Rochefoucauld’s maxims or Gresset’s couplets. The orator could 
employ them, as Burke did Pope, for illustratio.s of an argu- 
ment or an opinion. They helped to point a witty remark, to 
enforce a moral commonplace, to give a savour of belles-/ettres to 
men engaged in the practical world. The Jautini sales were less 
applicuble to the purposes of society. They were sometimes too 
lofty, and more frequently too low, for the bails of Scipio, or 
the gardens of Hortensius and Atticus. Aguin, the * half- 
Menander,” as Caesar termed him, touched chords in the human 
heart, and through the feelings has engrafted himself on the 
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momory of mankind. Tis vein of humour was far from robust; 
in that. respect the Umbrian dramatic poet far surpassed him. 
But it is the pathos much more than the humour or wit 
of Terence that was attractive at the time, and has since per- 
petuated his name. The opening scenes of the Se/f-Turmentor, 
of the Andrian, and the Brothers are deeply imbued with this 

uality, A tender spirit of humanity—almost alien, we might 
dink, to the severe and formal temper of the Romans—informs 
them ; and we must await another generation of Latin writers, the 
generation of Lucretius and Catullus or of Virgil, Horace and the 
elegiac poets, before encountering any purallel to them. The 
common motto for them all might be “ Sunt lacryme rerum 
et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 

The few facts known of Terence himself in some measure tally 
with the spirit of his comedies. Something besides his Greek 
culture or his other accomplishments surely endeared him to the 
“homines nobiles” —the younger Scipio and the younger Lzlius. 
They sported, indeed, with the trenchant Lucilius; but so have 
many nobles and princes with the Court-jester or the satirical 
Ariostos of the palace. But they to all appearance loved Terence, 
and shared with him the friendship they felt for Polybius. The 
epithet “ gentle” may have been as appropriate to Terence as it 
was to Shakspeare, and “ young African” may have been the 
Southampton of the Roman poet. 


PARISINE.* 


ee is a book of light, very light sketches, by M. Nestor 
Roqneplan. Purisine is not the name of a woman; it does 
not mean Pavisina, but extract of Paris the city—a book distilled 
from the French capital,in short. M. Roqueplan is kind enough to 
explain this to us in a prefuce which for brevity has seldom been 
surpassed :— 


On dit : 
Strychnine, 
Quinine. 
Nicotine, 
Aniline. 


Je dis : 
Parisine. 
Nestor Roquerian. 
The chapters are all headed “ Le Chapitre de ”—for instance, “ Le 
Chapitre du Mariage,” “ Le Chapitre des Femmes,” “ Le Chapitre 
du Chic,” &c. This gives an air of pretension to the book which 
is not very well sustained by the contents of the chapters in ques- 
tion. M. Roqueplan is what is called “ clever,” and knows VPuris, 
or some phases of Parisian lile, very intimately ; but however 
clever he may be by nature, he tries to appear still cleverer, and 
there is a painful brain-pumping in order to produce a flow of 
clear and brilliant wit, which, when it comes, is not always so 
clear and brilliant as might be desived. Some of the chapters 
are based upon such a very poor foundation that the wonder 
is how M Loquepan could venture to construct anything upon 
it at all. One of the weakest of them is that about hygienics. 
The most original doctrine in it is that it is not desirable to 
take one’s sleep in a good night’s rest, but that it ought to 
be divided into naps, the said naps, however, not to be taken 
on a bed, because a bed is the meeting-place of all the conges- 
tions; in short, M. Roqueplan seems to have a nervous horror of 
beds in general. Ladies are told that they never ought to allow 
six hours to pass without going to sleep, or at least shutting 
their eyes, because the muscles of the eye, “fatigued with the 
movements and the play of the pee, of astonishment, 
anger, attention, all things in which the apparatus of sight has a 
share, these mus: les require rest if one does not wish them to re- 
main contracted.” We believe, however, that there are a good 
many people who are not in the habit of taking naps, and yet 
who escupe this contraction of the muscles of the eye. In his 
horior of beds M. Roqueplan recommends us with especial urgency 
to avoid them when we are ill. Differing from most writers on 
hygienics, he hates the slavery of regularity. It is as silly, he 
says, to sit down to table because a certain fixed hour has come, 
when you are not really hungry, as it is to go to bed at a fixed 
hour, when you are not sleepy. ‘The answer to this is, however, 
exceelingly easy. We can compel the system to take certain 
habits, which habits are of the greatest practical convenience to 
us. At first the body does not willingly obey us, but it comes to 
obey us gradually, and after atime the habit is formed, and we 
have areal desire for rest, or food, or work at the accustomed 
hour. The philosophy of habit is, we should have thought, 
sufficiently known for a man like M, Roqueplan to understand it. 
He tells us to “deny to the body the concession of habit and 
regularity”; but, as the world is constituted, men are compelied 
to be regular on aceount of their intercourse with others. If 
every man lived like Robinson Crusoe he might act in every- 
thing according to the wants of the moment, because a Robinson 
Crusoe has no engagements; but fancy a man in business, or 
even an idle mun in society, living without reference to the 
clock! Indeed the mere fact of cookery is enough to compel 
any one who does not live in a town to sit down to his dinner 
at a minute fixed beforehand; and when Robinson Crusve gave 
himself a bit of roast kid, we suppose that he would find himself 
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bound to serve his own dinner when it had been sufficiently, ang 
not more than sufficiently, roasted. But convenience depends 
everywhere so entirely upon routine that it is needless to argue the 
point at all; even authors, who are supposed by people who know 
nothing about authorship to wait for some hour of inspiration before 
they write, find it on the whole more conducive to good production 
to write, or at least to sit before their wiiting-desks, at regular 
hours. Regularity makes the work easier, and, strange as it 
seem to the advocates of “inspiration,” it even makes it better, 
Some of the best writers of our acquaintance go to their desks ag 
regularly as attorneys, and leave them when the clock strikes, or 
the bell is rung for lunch, When a writer submits himself tog 
rule of this kind it is irksome at first; it is disagreeable to have to 
leave off in the middle of a successful passage when one is in the 
vein, and it is disagreeable to sit dawdling with a pen at one’s 
desk when the idea-tap is difficult to open; but 3{ter a few weeks 
of rigid obedience to such a rule it is astonishing how regul, 
the brain consents to cperate, and an amount of labour accumulates 
before the end of the year which is quite beyond anything that 
could be accomplished by occasional nights of “ inspiration.” We 
should be inclined rather to reverse M. Roqneplan’s dictum, and 
say “ Compel the body to obey the laws of habit and regularity ”— 
that is, if you want to get the most out of it without injuring it, 
We must take leave to dissent from M. Roqueplan on another 
point, horse-exercise. He dissuades from horse-exercise on the 
ground that it produces congestion of the head and heart, puts 
the intestines out of place, predisposes to hernia, and in winter 
gives cold feet. What a catalogue of evils! We know a good 
many horsemen whose heads and hearts are not congested, whose 
intestines are in the right co who show no signs of a pre- 
disposition to hernia, and who never complain of cold feet. This 
last inconvenience may, however, be overcome by an ingenious. 
French invention which has been so little adopted that it is pro- 
bably unknown, even by name, to the great majority of our 
readers. It is called the “ Lamp-Stirrup.” Each stirrup is pro- 
vided with a small reservoir of sheet copper under the foot, which 
is filled with water, and heated by a lantern placed beneath it. 
The two lanterns light the road before the happy equestrian, and 
warm his feet at the same time. In this age of luxuries we are 
surprised that so beautiful a combination should not be more gene- 
rally adopted, and we beg leave to suggest it to all whom it 
concern. Seriously, we do not believe that any accidents whien 
may be attributed to horse-exercise are for one moment to be set 
in the balance against its sanitary advantages. It is a far gayer 
exercise than mere walking, and that is a very great point in its 
favour, for a man who is cheerful and amused when taking his 
exercise does more of it without fatigue, and gets far more good 
out of it, than he who in dull obedience to hygienic requirements 
moves a certain set of muscles to prevent them from withering. 
M. Roqueplan is a thorough cockney; he says that “country air 
may be recommended, it does good during a few days; but the 
exercise that one takes in the country is fatal to inteliiyence, and 
destructive of all elegance. Independently of that rural tint 
which blackens the face, it is to be observed that a long stay in 
the country makes the eyes look stupid. ‘The habit of seeing 
empty spaces gives an idiotic uncertainty, whereas to see sh 
and passers-by gives it a curious and wide-awake look.” ‘To 
this we should answer that every man is not affected by the country 
in the same way. For example, a man who has studied botany, 
or geology, or landscape-painting, and is warmly interested in 
one of these pursuits, or even a man who is interested in agricul- 
ture and domestic animals, is sure to find a great deal to arrest his 
attention even in what may be considered a dull part of the 
country, still more in districts which are rich in what specially 
interests him. We have not observed that the students of nature 
have stupid eyes. There is, however, a great deal of truth in 
M. Roqueplan’s objections to the country. Study is absolutely 
necessary there ; without study a rustic gentleman gradually sinks 
almost to the level of an ox. There is a curious contradiction at 
the end of M. Roqueplan’s chapter on “ Hygienics,” when he first 
tells us that man has no instincts whatever, and then adds that 
his “ habits are inspired by instinct.” Indeed, the whole chapter: 
is careless, and contains nothing of the least use. It finishes with 


‘the oracular utterance, 


Tout désir est un piége, 
Toute fonction est un danger. 


A more rational philosophy trusts nature more, and believes that. 
in our obedience we shall not be perpetually cheated, that we 
shall receive, if not quite the thing we look for, still some com- 
pensation often much better than the thing itself. Every desire 
guides us towards something that is good for us, and when a 
function leads us into danger it is generally because we have 
refused it its natural and legitimate exercise and satisfaction, or 
else that we have abused these satisfactions by indulging in them 
to excess. It is one of the most unhappy kinds of scepticism to 
be constantly afraid that God is going to cheat us. We pass, it 
is true, from illusion to illusion, but the compensating realities are 
better than our dream. We follow will-o'-the-wisps and find 
hidden treasures. At last we trust this law of compensation, if 
we trust little else, and though we may have lost taith in our 
special hopes and auticipations, we have gained a wider and better 
faith in the ordering of the universe. 
By far the best chapter in M. sey ey book is the one on 
“Chic.” The subject exactly suits him; it is frivolous, and may 
be treated, not inappropriately, by a pen whose excessive /éyéveté 
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ales it uceless for graver work. Tle speculates on the origin of 
the word chic. It is not new, he says. “ Painters have long em- 
Joved it in this sense—‘An artist who paints by chic; that is, 
without profound study, with address, with a sentiment of tour- 
nure and effet.’” M.Roqueplan might, however, have added that 
French painters use the word chic in a modest way, to mean a 
combination of great knowledge with manual skill, so as to make 
the artist independent of the model. Any artist who paints with- 
out having the model before his eyes is said to paint from chic, but 
jt by no means follows that his previous studies have not been 
serious. Tlowever, the most important sense of chic is not the 
artistic, but the social one. All things which add to your social 
consideration are chic ; but chic is more than fashion ; it is a refine- 
ment upon it, or a severer law within the law. And the wonderful 
thing is the extreme capriciousness of the law which settles what 
js chic and what is not, and its entire independence of all intellec- 
tual and artistic considerations whatsoever. Tor in-tance, at the 
Théitre Francais and the Odéon there is the best acting in France, 
probably the best in the whole world, yet these theatres are not 
ehic, except on first nights, whereas the Palais Royal is chic always ; 
ois the Opera, und so is the Italian Opera also, except when there 
js a ballet. The Ambigu is never chic, Then, again, amongst 
sports, shooting, fencing, riding, and skating are chic, but not fish- 
ing, nor swimming, nor rowing. M. Roqneplan observes that the 
absence of chic is not a “ mauvaise note” against either persons 
or things; indeed, every reader who knows France intimately will 
have remarked how free you are there to do pretty much as you 
like, especially in the way of equipage, wherein thousands of much- 
respected gentlemen set fashion altogether at defiance. False chic 
js incompa:ably worse than total independence of chic. It is chic 
to win or to lose large sums of money at the gaming-table; it is 
chic to have a mistress from Hungary or Poland or the Danubian 
Principalities ; but it is never chic to be in love. Chie is nothing 
more than the habits of the fast Parisian youth, which, as customs 
always do, form a law to the class which observes them, and a 
condition of admission into its ranks. 

When we consider that Paris is one of the world’s intellectual 
centres, it may seem rather an omission in a book called Parisine 
to omit the intellectual element altogether. We have plenty 
about eating, aud women, and dogs, and horses, and carriages, and 
billicrds, and dancing, and dress; but not one word about the in- 
tellectual classes, The book would convey the impression that cul- 
ture had ceased to exist. Every subject that can seriously interest 
an intelligent person is excluded. Literature has no place, scivnce 
has no place, art has no place. On the other hand, we are talked 
to, page after page, about little rakes and their pe aR the 
wonien of the town, till we should be weary of the subject even if 
we had not already had enough of it elsewhere. Yet this sort of 
literature sells. The book is in its third edition, and the French 
editions of new books are very large. We are disposed, however, 
to forgive M. Roqueplan all his sins of commission and omission 
on account of that admirably contemptuous, descriptive, appro- 
—, and terrible epithet which he affixed to the miserable little 

rench rakes some years ago, and which both makes them ridicu- 
lous and reminds them that the wages of sin is death. He ren- 
dered a great service to morality, a greater service than could have 
been rendered by many sermons, when he culled those wretches 


netits crevés.” 


ROMA SOTTERRANEA.* 


OME four or five years ago we reviewed in these columns the 
first volume of that great work on the Roman Catacombs to 
which its author, the (then) Cavaliere De Rossi, following the ex- 
ample of earlier writers on the same subject, gave the title of oma 
Sotterranca, The second volume of the Commendatore De Rossi's 
treatise has lately appeared, and we were about to introduce it to 
the notice of our readers when the publication of the present 
volume by Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow relieved us of the 
necessity of so doing. The English reader has to thank these 
gentlemen for an able and erudite compilation from De Rossi's 
abundant materials, It must be admitted by the greatest 
admirers of that eminent Roman antiquary that his disquisitions, 
searching and convincing as they may be, are nevertheless verbose 
and tedious in the extreme. In his desire to be minute and accu- 
rate, De Rossi errs by excess of prolixity. We can conceive few 
tasks more wearisome, even for a person deeply interested in the 
history of the Roman Catacombs, than the attempt to unravel one 
of De Rossi's lengthiest disquisitions in the uninviting and un- 
Wieldly form which the closely printed quarto of the Italian 
edition presents, and by the aid of the almost unintelligible plans 
and sections that accompany it. These considerations enhance our 
gratitude to Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow for the timely 
appearance of this very convenient volume. They have acted 
most wisely, in our judgment, in condensing into this abridged 
form the more interesting and important of De Rossi's discoveries, 
Tather than undertaking a mere translation of the voluminous 
Italian original. It is a further advantage that in the execution 
of their task they have been able to avail themselves of their 
author's later thoughts or more recent discoveries, embodied in 
occasional papers of which he is a frequent contributor to 


* lioma Sotterranea, or Some Account of the Roman Catacombs, especially 

of the Cemetery of San Callisto. Compiled trom the Works of Commendatore 
Rossi, with the consent of the Author, by Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, 
Dv. President of St. Mary’s College, Oscott, and Rev. W. Kk. Brownlow, 
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the Roman serial, the Bullettino di Archeoloyia Cristiana, and to 
other publications. 

In noticing more particularly the contents of this volume it is 
upon the whole convenient to begin, as does Dr. Northcote (who 
claims the responsibility for the earlier part of the English Roma 
Sotterranea), with what he calls the literary history of the Cata- 
combs. He tells us that it was in the year 1578 that some 
labourers, digging pozzolana in a vineyard two miles from Rome, 
on the Via Salaria, made the first discovery, quite unexpectedly, 
of the existence of those vast subterranean cemeteries. There is 
evidence, indeed, in the names inscribed on the walls of certain 
galleries, that the Catacombs had been visited previously from 
time to time by certain persons. But, strange to say, no one had 
thought of communicating the fact to others, or of continuing the 
exploration. Now, however, much interest was taken in the dis- 
covery. Buaronius himself, De Winghe (a Fleming), and Ciacconio 
(a Spanish Dominican), visited and described such parts of the 
Catacombs as were accessible; and Antonio Bosio, in particular, 
devoted himself heart and soul to their study. lis famous Roma 
Solterranea—the first book bearing this title—was published, 
posthumously, in 1632. For fifty years after this date the Cata- 
combs were excavated and spoliated ad libitum. Private explorers, 
chiefly in search of the (supposed) relics of martyrs, destroyed 
ruthlessly whatever came in their way, whether paintings, sculp- 
tures, inscriptions, or portable objects of art. The loss has been 
irreparable. Pope Clement IX. was the first to place the Cata- 
combs under proper control. Since the publication of Bosio’s 
book few travellers have visited Rome without descending into some 
catacomb or other. For example, our own Evelyn, in 1645, and 
Bishop Burnet, forty years later, have recorded their impressions, 
In 1700 Fabretti explored, and described, two new excavations, 
After him came Boldetti, the Jesuit Garrucci, and Bottari. To 
D’Agincourt, 1825, who explored the Cataccmhs in the interests 
of art, and without any religious prepossessions whatever, our 
authors, as might be expected, are a little unfair. Anyhow, he 
did no more mischief in his attempts to remove the frescoes than 
mauy of his predecessors, who cared no more for religion than he 
did, and who had not his excuse of a real devotion to art. It has 
been in our own times that Padre Marchi, in 1841, and since his 
death the Commendatore De Rossi, have investigated the Cata- 
combs, not only with a full appreciation of their Christian interest 
and importunce, but with the accuracy and method of a proper 
scientific inquiry. De Rossi, in particular, has studied the Koman 
Catacombs much in the same spirit and manner 2s Professor Willis 
has examined our English cathedrals. — His aim has been to make 
documentary evidence and the observed facts in each case mutually 
explain and illustrate each other. For example, he has taken the 
old Kalendars; Martyrologies, Acts of Martyrs, and Itineraries of 
pilgrims, and compared them most patiently and most acutely with 
the existing appearances of the Catacombs. Undoubtedly he has 
proved, as we think, that these ancient records, corrupt and con- 
fused as they often are, nevertheless contain a solid substratum of 
truth. They were not intentionally fraudulent ; any more than 
the annals of Croyland or Canterbury, however ignorant or super- 
stitious the annalist may have been. Thus there is suflicient 
evidence that “the most ancient record of the Roman Church” 
the Martyrologium Hicronymianum, though it did not assume its 
present form till perhaps the seventh century, yet embodies in itself 
portions of older documents going back to the ages of persecution, 
Commenting on the Bucherian Catalogue of the Popes, De Rossi 
argues, not without success, that there is good reason to believe 
that the Roman hierarchy was officially known and recognised by 
the civil government of the city, even in Pagan times. It would 
seem indeed that certain churches paid a yearly tax to the State as 
the price of protection, and were enrolled on the registers of the 
police, as we should describe it. This is altogether a new fact in 
the history of the primitive Church. 

Butitis time tocome tothe description of the Catacombsthemsel ves, 
It is much to be regretted that Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow 
did not work up into a continuous narrative their First and Fifth 
Books, The latter is an abstract of a very remarkable essay of 
Michele De Rossi, a brother of the Commendatore and a profes- 
sional architect, on the actual construction and formation of these 
subterranean galleries. It throws much new light on the subject; 
and it is a blot on this English compilation, as it is in the origin 
Italian work, that the disquisitions of the two brothers are not 
amalgamated together. It may be mentioned here that Mr. Michele 
De Rossi has invented a most ingenious instrament by which the 
labyrinthine complications of the subterranean galleries can be 
traced and planned. It is to this gentleman's accurate ground plans 
that we owe the very important discovery that the earliest excava- 
tions were rigidly confined to the limits of the area of the ground 
above, which was in Christian possession. It is this circumstance, 
even more than the special differences between the regular construe- 
tion and plan of a regular catacomb and the accidental excavations 
of an arenarium or sandpit, which to our mind proves the original 
Christian origin of these subterranean sepulchres. It used to be 
thought that the Christians in the ages of persecution made use of 
any old quarries and disused excavations that they could find for 
the burial of their dead. There seems to us nothing extravagantly 
foolish in this belief. But our authors indulge in some polemical 
spite against Bishop Burnet and Misson, who in days long before 

se of Padre Marchi or De Rossi unturtunately entertaiued this 
opinion. However, we quite agree with De Rossi that it is now 
demonstrated that the Koman Christians from the first excavated 
their own catacombs in an orderly, systematic, and legal way. A 
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certain area of ground was purchased, or given to them by some 
wealthy convert, and the subterranean passages were dug out, on 
some fixed plan, beneath the surface. It seems due to the compiler 
of Murray's Handbook to say that his description of the geology 
of the neighbourhood of Rome has thrown additional light on this 
subject. It has been established that it is not in the ¢ufa litoide, 
as the more ancient igneous rock is called, that the Catacombs are 
quarried, but in the later and softer tufa granulare. Now it is 
only the former that is hard enough for building purposes, while 
the latter, again, is too earthy for use as sand in making cement. 
It follows that the catacomb galleries can never have been dug 
out for any other purpose than that of interment; or, in other 
words, that they have a Christian, and not a Pagan, origin. They 
were begun, it would seem, in Apostolic times, and were not 
disused until many years after “the peace of the Church.” There 
is no record of any sepulture in them after the year 410, when 
Rome was taken by Alaric. We will quote Dr. Northcote’s 
excellent general description of this subterranean labyrinth of 
sepulchral passages :— 

Their extent is enormous, not as to the amount of superficial soil which 
they underlie, for they rarely, if ever, pass bevond the third milestone from 
the city, but in the actual length of their galleries, fur the-e are often 
excavated in various levels, or piani, three, four, or even five, one above 
the other, aud they cross and recross one another, sometimes at short 
intervals, on each of these levels; so that, on the whole, there are certainly 
not less than 350 miles of them; that is to say, if stretched out in one 
continuous line thy would extend the whole length of Italy itself. The 
galleries are from two to four feet in width, and vary in height according to 
the nature of the rock in which they are dug. ‘The walls on both sides are 
pierced with horizontal niches, like shelves in a book-case or berths in a 
steamer, and every niche once contained one or more dead bodies. At 
various intervals this succession of shelves is interrupted for a moment, 
that room may be made for a doorway opening into a small chamber ; and 
the walls of those chambers are generally pierced with graves in the same 
way as the gallerics. 

That some of these chambers, or cubicula, were used for pur- 
poses of common worship cannot be doubted. In times of per- 
secution the Christians would naturally meet in these hidden 
places for Divine service. But our authurs point out that these 
small chapels were more ordinarily used at first for private cele- 
brations on the anniversaries of the deaths, or possibly the martyr- 
doms, of the persons buried therein. Afterwards, when the 

ersecutions were over, and the Empire had become Christian, the 
faithful resorted to these shrines as objects of pious interest. It 
was in order to accommodate these pilgrims that Pope Damasus 
(whose vain-glorious inscriptions, in pompous Latin hexameters 
that would scarcely pass muster in the fifth form of any public 
school, are so conspicuous a feature in the Catacombs themselves, 
and in De Rossi s \olumes) may be said to have “ restored ” subter- 
ranean Rome. He opened new staircases and /uminarva, and gene- 
rally improved such galleries as he reopened ; for many had been 
intentionally walled up, or even filled with earth, during the trou- 
bled times of the Church. From his time to about a.D. 750 the 
Catacombs seem to have remained intact, except that they were 
visited and even plundered by the Lombards and other invaders. 
In consequence of this, the Popes after that date gradually re- 
moved the relics to the various city churches; after which the 
Catacombs, now deprived of their chief interest, were naturally 
neglected, und in course of time forgotten. ‘Their discovery, after 
an oblivion of nearly seven centuries and a-half, we have alr ady 
mentioned. ‘The special discoveries of De Rossi, and the artistic 
and theological value of these discoveries, must form the subject 
of another notice, 


WRECKED IN PORT.* 


J RECKED in Port exhilits the characteristic merits and 
defects of Mr. Yates'’s workmanship, although both are 
perhaps le-s conspicuous than usual. ‘The story is cleverly 
arranged and clearly tuld, nor does it want dramatic situations 
and telling effects. It is often very lively and seldom absolutely 
dull, and its personages play their parts creditably, and with 
tolerable consi-tency. But then it is so evident that they are 
playing parts all the time; heroine, hero, and subordinates, all of 
them are jarring continually with your instinctive feeling of what 
they ought to be and ought to do, while in matters of detail 
Mr. Yates revels in an absolute luxury of improbabilities. Even 
if he found his representative men and women in nature, one can 
scarcely conzratulate him on his good fortune in having lighted 
on specimens so strange, for few of his readers will be persuaded 
into believing that he painted them after the life. Those may accept 
them credulously who are complacent enough to take him seriousiy 
on the many occasions when, as we have very little doubt, he 
must be laughing at us in his sleeve. For we cannot believe 
that a practised writer like Mr. Yates can have committed 
himself in simple faith to the many little absurdities, not to 
say impossibilities, that startle us in his pages. Although no 
sensational novel in the popular acceptation of the phrase, HW recked 
in Port is sensational in a very high degree, so far as it can 
be made so by the variety of small — and daring little 
coincidences which it prepares for us. ‘Take them one by one, 
and we might disniss exch with a simple ejaculation of wonder. 
Mass them, and their uulikelihood multiplies fabulously in more 
than geometrical progression. They wil give admirers of the 
thrilling reason to regret that a fancy so free aud brilliant should 
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have frittered itself away on details instead of concentrating itself 
on some Climax of intensified power. 

We have pronounced the characters unnatural; and in our 
opinion the heroine is perhaps the least natural of them all, 
Assuredly it is the prerogative of a waker of fiction to cast 
his own characters as best pleases himself; but practically his 
range of choice and action is limited, if he intends the feelin 
of his readers to be among the plastic materials he would 
mould. Perhaps Mr. Yates, in a very natural striving after the 
unhackneyed, overlooked more important considerations ; perhaps, 
with a laudable but unlucky ambition, he ventured on a feat 
of strength and skill beyond his powers, Certain it is that his 
attempt at originality has been the main cause of his comparative 
failure, and indeed we cannot see how he could have hoped to 
master his self-imposed difficulties. The plot is an unfortunate 
one for its author in its conception, disagreeable for the reader 
in its development, while in its dénowment it leaves its heroine 
in a supremely unnatural position. Marian Ashurst is made 
thoroughly unloveable, and yet we are evidently expected to like 
her. Artistically, she ought in the beginning to enlist the sym- 
pithies which are os to be alienated ; and yet, from first 
to last, we can never compel ourselves to feel for or with her. She 
is no monster even morally. She has beauty and talents; nay, 
Mr. Yates even assures us that, but for one “evil warp,” hers was 
a noble nature. Testing her by the vulgar proverb “ handsome 
is that handsome does,” we confess we detect but faint traces 
of nobility in her nature. Through the course of her adven- 
tures we are always disposed to give reason, as the French 
say, to those who differ from her. hen she is wrecked in port 
at last, we dismiss her without one pang of regret to the 
limbo which Mr, Yates in his retributive justice assigns her, 
although we are obviously intended to remember her mournfully 
as we once knew her, and to sorrow for her former self. In tru 
it is a task that might strain original genius to the utmost to pre- 
sent to your readers a young lady who was sordid in her pinafores, 
and in her teens an unwavering worshipper of the golden calf, in 
the expectation that she shall become a general or even an occasional 
favourite. Eugéne Sue had a happy idea in his L’Avarice when, 
after having made his miserly hero the victim of obloquy and dis- 
like during his story, by awakening his readers towaid iis end to 
their misconstruction of the old man’s motives, he makes them 
otler ample atonement for their injustice in the very violence of 
their revulsion of feeling. But net even by some such tour de 


force as that can we imayine Mr. Yates overcoming our aversion 


to a young and fascinating woman who has abandoned herself to 
a cold-blooded, calculating thirst for money. If she showed her- 
self systematically mercenary in carrying out pure and lofty objects, 
it is barely possible that we might respect, but even then we 
could ceitainly never like, her. And in Marian Ashurst the taint 
spreads with a rapidity and violence utterly inconceivable in a girl 
so refined, and gifted otherwise with principles so lofty. She is 
represented as unusually proud and high-spirited, yet, for the sake 
of luxuries and comfortable quarters, she accepts the position of a 
dependent without the excuse of absolute want, and exposes her- 
seif to the just animadversions of girls she dislikes and affects to 
despise. She is depicted as a woman of strong passions, susce 
tible of deep attachment, and while engaged to one man p 
deliberately lays herself out to make the capture of another, 
wealthy, but old enough to be her grandfather. Jiltings are 
common events enough, but the matter-of-fact communication in 
which she announces to her old love that she is on with a 
new one is fatal to her claims, not only to a heart, but to conven-. 
tional delicacy. This letter, and the use the lover makes of it, fur- 
nish, however, a good example of the strength and weakness of 
Mr. Yates. Written by a woman such as he wishes us to conceive 
Marian to be, it violates every probability ; but, unfeeling and 
cvarse as it is, in the circumstances in which it comes into her 
lover’s hands it certainly heightens a dramatic situation. It reminds 
one of Mr. Loucicault’s treatment of University aquatics in his 
Formosa, We could imagine such a girl as Marian is supposed to 
be gradually finding ber mercenary feelings master her in spite of 
her eflorts to :estrain them. But we can hardly suppose a woman 
of any native retinement becoming so dead to all ladylike feeling, 
or one distinguished for rare ability so completely losing both her 
tact and her head, as to offer in so many words a bribe to a clergy- 
man of position for his vote and interest in an election. Later she 
becomes positively revolting, when she walks as a widow into the 
room of the man she threw over long befure—a man who, so far 
from showing any lingering feeling of the old love, has since 
secuted her with unrelenting animosity—and offers him pvint- 
blank her hand and fortune, simply because he has risen in the 
world, and can take her into the society she aspires to. 

This gentleman is also a somewhat daring conception in his 
way ; a strange blending of the clear-sighted and the purblind, the 
self-reliant and the depending, the modest and the confident. 
Few men could bvast greater luck in life thin Walter Joyce; 
pitch him where you please, he always lights oa his feet; 
everything conspires for his advantage, and in particular the 
rejection by his mistress, which threatened to blight his lite, 
resolves itself into a series of impulses that keep pushing him 
up hill to fortune. Women fall in love with him, and he has 
but to pick and choose, but his modesty blinds him to the 
pluinest indications. He instals one young and beauti‘ul lady 
of rank as his sister confessor; he saves her life, aud hears her 
in her unconsciousness murmur out his Christian name; she 
flushes and pales and gets confused in their confidential inter- 
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yiews, but he never reads the conspicuous signs. He never 
suspects his triumph over the woman whom he makes his wife, 
until her brother-in-law delicately blurts it out to him. He does 
not want money in marriage, nor, although he has little or none, 
does he seem to feel the need for it much after his first start 
in life. He has one of those brilliant and sudden successes in 
‘ourpalism which are so common in novels. As leader writer 
jn a third-rate paper, and declaimer in a forensic society some- 
where off the Strand, he draws the eyes of England to him, 
and creates so great a sensation in the political world that when 
acandidate is wanted at the eleventh hour to contest a borough 
in the Liberal interest, he is pitched on at once for the purpose. 
It is strange enough that a leading firm of political agents should 
select a nameless, penniless candidate in a pothouse debating club ; 
stranger still, perhaps, that the illustrious stranger should at once 
unite in his favour all the high Liberal interest of the county and its 
extreme radicalism. However, he gets in, and a very good thing 
he finds it. Mr. Yates hus no mean idea of the value of a place 
in St. Stephen’s as a social passport, and from the moment 
Joyce takes his seat there, it ceases to be presumption in him to 
aspire to the hand of the wealthy, high-born, and haughty Lady 
Caroline Mansergh. Nowhere does Mr. Yates seem to us more 
original than in the views he invites us to take of high society. 
In making his Earl of Hetherington a pompous fool, he in no 
degree grossly violates either nature or probability, but then 
the Earl’s speech as reported, and the way he clips his words, 
are positively vulgar. Even his lordship’s gentleman would have 
some reason to grumble at being caricatured, were he represented 
as saying, “ Charmin’ scene, quite charmin’. Whenever I see ice 
and that kind of thing, always reminds me of s»me_ humorous 
adventures I once read in a book *bout man on the ice; Pickwinkle 
or some such name. ’Commonly humorous book to be sure.” 
Mr. Yates, indeed, is rather given to caricature the nobility and 
the army as well, after the fushion of the conventional farces of a 
former age. ‘There is a Captain Frampton who curtails his words 
as freely as his lordship. It is surely doing injustice to the 
breeding, if not to the brains, of the average Biitish officer, to re- 
resent him as using language like this:—‘ Gad, ’shawed to say, 
y Car'line, forgot what we were talkin’ of’; or to make him 
ronounce society, “sassiety.” But if Mr. Yates is hard on the gal- 
ant officers in one way, he makes them some amends in another. 
Because the ultra-fastidious Lady Hetherington invited a draft 
from the neighbouring barracks to her dinner-tuble, they were 
scarcely likely tu be edmitted to the freemasonry of her exclusive 
set in virtue apparently of their commissions. But we can con- 
gratulate Mr. Yates on a decided retrenching cf the slang aud the 
slangy characters he generally atlects, We are glad to compound 
for a sporting clerk who will write on election topics in the jargon 
of the Turf, notwithstanding that one of his employers is serious 
and objects to all racing on principle, while the other, although he 
understands its terms, as uo predilection for them. However, 
it appears that the value of his services outweighed his in- 
discretions in this respect, although we confess we should have 
had a much higher opinion of his ability had he squared his 
style by professional coxvenances and the tastes of his employers. 
Not the least unlikely feature of the book is the unconscionable 
prolixity of the letter-writers. It is bad enough to be treated to 
a lady’s communication that extends over nineteen pages ; but when 
a reserved old bird-stuller, more than curt in his everyday talk, 
becomes scarcely less dilfuse on taking up the peu, we cannot 
repress a protest. 

We remarked at the outset the extravagant improbability of 
the heroine’s final destiny. The author seems constrained to 
condemn her to it in sheer consistency, that he may bring to an 
appropriate climax the moral discipline to which her tatal failing 
has sentenced her. We confess he had got himself into an 
awkward dilemnia, and, without throwing overboard at once his 
consistency and his governing idea, we do not see where he could 
have found the materials for a raft to take her safe to shore. But 
we ask, finally, is it natural to condemn a young, handsome, heart- 
less, ambitious widow with 15,000/. a year to be “ alone with her 
wealth, which is merely x burden to her, and has not the power 
of affording her the smallest gratification” P And does Mr. Yates 
hope that the common sense of his readers will suffer them to 
confirm a sentence which the fortune-hunters of the Buitish 
islands would assuredly have had so great an interest in reversing ? 


GRANT'S CAMPAIGNS AGAINST RICHMOND.* 

TIIS work has been wiitten either too soon or too late. Too 
soon by far, if the author intended it to be a complete chron- 

icle in which critical readers might study fully the military events 
which closed the history of Secession ; and too late if he seeks for 
it the temporary, but not always contemptible, reputation that 
attaches to that more fugitive class of military history which aims 
at rapidity and freshness of interest, rather than at accuracy and 
compieteuess. It is useless for any Englishman to attempt the latter 
at the present time, for not even Graut’s election to the Presidency 
can being back the interest which attached to the subject of the 
Virginian campaigns fi ur years since. The great war in Germany, 
and our own successful Abyssinian affair, have contributed with 
the lapse of time to lessen this once general sentiment. Bigness 
Was oue elewent in the struggle round Richmond, and not the least 
of those that made it exciting to the lookers-on; but American 


* Cumpaigus of Grant against Richmond, 1864-5. By J. Cannon, London : 
Longmans & Co. 


bigness was out-done in Bohemia; where the contest was on 80 
vast a scale, and for stakes so grand, that it dwarfed into in- 
significance the contemporary events of a campaign involving 
four considerable armies and some very interesting strategy in 
Bavaria, and a battle as important in dimensions and result as 
those of Magenta and Solferino in Italy. Then came our own 
exciting though bloodless triumph in Abyssinia, and war took 
so dramatic a form in Napier’s success as to rivet the personal 
attention alike of all the amateurs and professionals of Great 
Britain. We cannot at this time of day revive the interest 
which we felt in the camp gossip of Petersburg when Lee’s 
surrender was at band, and we must demand from any writer 
on the subject something more than old newspaper reports dished 
up at second-hand, and partisan sketches written to serve a tem- 
porary purpose. From the title of Mr. Cannon’s work we had 
expected something better than this. We almost hoped that he 
might have had access to those yet unexplored Southern records 

ithout which no author can aspire to do more than give the 
fairest possible version of the story from the winner's point of 
view alone. For to write of it without knowing both sides is 
to contribute to, but not to construct, history—a truth which is 
being continually forgotten, but is not the less a truth. 

All that can possibly be done from the Northern sources »of 
information has been already done by Mr. Swinton, whose Army 
of the Potomac is @ monument of industry and good information, 
set forth with elaborate clearness of exposition, and in fine though 
rather stilted narrative. Nor has this valuable author wholly 
contined himself to the use of the countless Reports and letters 
of Meade’s and Grant’s armies by which he was aided. When 
the war was over he sought out such of the Confederate officers 
as were most accessible or least reticent, and he has done his 
best to correct from their remarks and memoranda the one-sided 
so eg inherent in the original structure of his work. Its 
value has been greatly enhanced by this care; and if Mr. Swinton 
has failed to wake it a complete history, he has failed to do so 
only because it is impossible that such a complete history should be 
compiled without the writer's having had access to those official 
records of the Richmond War Bureau which seem to have been 
as completely sealed to him as to other and less painstaking 
workmen. Americans compare Mr. Swinton to Napier, the 
author whose style he most directly seeks to follow; but his real 
place is nearer to that of Siborne, an historian whom he much 
resembles in his admirable study of details and his desire honestly 
to reconcile varying testimony, as well as in his imperfect posses- 
sion of the material necessary for his purpose; while he rises 
above Siborne in style, and in impartiality towards the great 
general who led his countrymen. For Mr. Swinton is by no means 
blind to Grant's faults. On the contrary, it is doubtful whether 
he has not permitved an animus arising, it is suid, from somewhat 
personal causes to influence unconsciously his judgment of the re- 
nowned General-President. ‘This, however, is just one of the pro- 
blems which time and the publication of records can alone clear up. 
What is certain is that his book has been brought out with the 
strong approval of the officers of the Federal Virginian army, who 
declare that, though occasionally unduly severe, it is by fur the best 
account yet written of their campaigns; while it has been highly 
commended by distinguished men upon the other side for the fair 
tone maintained throughout towards their now extinct service. In 
view of the remarkable reticeuce which the Confederate chiefs 
have for political reasons observed (not one of them, Early only 
excepted, having written as much as a pamphlet on the great war 
in which they tock part), Mr. Swinton’s book has been invaluable 
in America. It is somewhat surprising that no publisher has 
been found enterprising enough to give us an English edition of 
it, for some of the worst of the American war-literature has re- 
appeared under the patronage of London firms; but this is the 
less to be regretted, since the pith of Mr. Swinton’s information 
has been embodied in the last volume of Colonel Fletcher's 
American War, and so made known to a large circle of English 
readers, 

Mr. Swinton’s narrative of the closing Virginian campaign, 
the most elaborate and careful part of his work, will in future 
rank higher than ever when contrasted with what an English 
author has just done in the same field. Mr. Cannon’s volume 
is chiefly devoted to this subject, preluded by a sketch of the 
previous achievements which raised Grant to the high position 
assigned to him by President, Congress, aud people at the 
beginning of 1864. Now it so happens that a very able account 
of the earlier campaigns of Grant has lately reached us from 
the pen of Colonel Badeau. As this was noticed at some 
length in our pages * not long since, it is sufficient here to say 
that if any one wishes to study the formation of the military 
character of Grant, and to see how the very errors as well as the 
better qualities which marked his method of war in Virginia 
had their root in the earlier scenes of his career—to watch him 
winning fame and showing patience no less than daring on the 
muddy banks of the Cumberland, in the wooded districts of the 
Upper Tennessee, in the pathless swamps of Mississippi, and in 
the bold hill district round Chattanooga, the key of Georgia 
—to observe him sometimes mistaken, often batlled, yet ever 
rising to fresh etlorts—such a student should read attentively 
the work of Badeau, and pay not the slightest notice to Mr. 
Cannon’s. In this last there is much that is odd in the way of 
information, but very little that is accurate, and not anew thought, 
as far as we can see, nor a single effort to rise above the com- 
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monplace laudations of American newspaper literature. It is 
only necessary to note the kind of authority which Mr. Cannon 
receives with confidence in order to understand how little hope 
there is that anything good can come out of such sources. The 
= is wide indeed between true history and such works as 

la’s America in the Midst of War, the New York Herald's letters, 
Headley’s Campuigns of Grant, Our Great Captains, and other 
such ephemera of a period of war; nor can we put confidence in 
the research of a writer who has not even got an accurate account 
of the contertions which his hero’s name went through before 
it settled into Ulysses Simpson Grant. Why even the poor 
electioneering work of Howland would have told him this. 
The proper subject of the work is as ill-treated as the intro- 
ductory part. Mr. Swinton appears to be almost ignored, al- 
thongh the author in one place mentions the existence of such a 
work. Whether this neglect proceeds from Mr. Cannon’s not 
considering it favourable enough to his hero we cannot pretend 
to say. What is certain is that that admirable guide, with his 
large private and official information, and his genuine historical 
powers, is left unused, whilst we are treated to extracts from and 
references to such publications as Raymond's Life of Lincoln, 
Headley’s Massachusetts in the Rebellion, and Coppee’s Grant and 
his Campaigns—works already forgotten in America, where not 
even their high-flavoured patriotism could give them enduring 
credit. 

We fare, indeed, no better when Mr. Cannon speaks for him- 
self, for he appears neither to have the natural powers nor the 
literary practice necessary for telling his story in good straight- 
forward English. Let the reader take as a specimen the follow- 
ing extract from the opening of one of the most exciting scenes 
of the great struggle of 1864 as it is told by this writer four 
yeurs later, and judge if the “Special Correspondent” of some 
second-class New York paper could show a profounder use of 
bathos, or a nicer “ derangement of epitaphs” ; whilst the journalist 
would certainly not have blundered so hugely in the personal 
details :— 

But Gener] Grant was only allowing his men rest this day as invigora- 

tion fora grand effort on the morrow. As his chief instrument for the 
arduous work, he picked out the young corps-commander Hancock, in whom 
he discovered still growing abilities [ Hancock was a middle-aged man, the 
oldest by far of Grant’s five chiefs of corps, and had held his charge ever 
since the days of Hooker!]; and in the night, accordingly, that general 
moved his corps (2nd) from the right to the left centre, where he only 
waited the morning beams to commence a battle—one of the most severe of 
the series ; and the one which gives the best general deno mination—Spott- 
sylvania—tor the whole. 
Why this particular struggle on the 12th of May is, more par- 
ticularly than the rest. to give its name to the series of actions which 
went on round Spottsylvania from the 8th to the 1gth, is not ex- 
plained ; and as we have read some dozens of American accounts 
of these affuirs, and never heard before of its doing so, we are in- 
clined to think that the supposed fact must have grown up in Mr. 
Cannon’s brain during the long study which his preface tells us 
he has made of the campaign. 

Lest we should have done some injustice to the anthor’s 
manner by the preceding extract, we turn a few pages over at 
random, and light upon the following preface to an account of 
Sheridan’s first raid and its skirmishes, there being absolutely not 
one word to follow of any actions near Washington, Mosby’s or 
others :-— 

By their inclusion the greatest battle of the war is entitled to be also 
recorded as the one which stretched over the most extended area, for the 
lengthy and devious line of these sharp-running fights of the horsemen 
reached from the neighbourhood of Washington—where the daring guerilla 
or raided on the Federal rear-posts—to the neighbourhood of Lich- 
mond, 

A little later this expedition of Sheridan’s, the least practical of 
his achievements, and a decided failure in its main purpose— 
the cutting of Lee’s communications with Richmond—is termed 
“this grand and useful raid.” It is not surprising that the author 
discovers that the use of cavalry in such a raid, instead of in 
the ba tles, was a matter of “ American generalship,” uncon- 
nected of course with the features of the Spottsylvania country. 
“ Spottsylvania,” it is added of that most indecisive of all the in- 
decisive batties of the war, “ was the Leipsic of Lee.” hata 
singular notion the writer of these words must have of Leipsic, 
the most utter of defeats! In the next chapter the aid brought 


to Lee by Breckenridge, given by Swinton as under 3,000 men, is | 


estimated, by following Grant’s guess of the moment, at five times 
that number. Grant's movement to the south of the James, his 


own original design framed the year before, is called “a surplus of , 


Cae mae which he would have deprecated at the outset,” so 
ittle does his admirer understand what was in the General's mind. 
Passing hastily to the end, we observe that there is not a word 
revenled of the secrets of the inside of the Confederate lines in the 
gloomy spring of 1855; that the details of Sheridan's decisive 
victory at Five Forks are exactly reversed from the real order (the 
cavalry attack having been in truth the open one, and the in- 


fantry that which was concealed); and that the best part of the | 


work is the account of Lee’s retreat, which avowedly follows 
that of Sir H. Havelock. The author seems to have accomplished 
all the rest of his task on the simple plan of writing from the 
records of one side only, and those generally the very worst that 
could be selected for his purpose. General Grant has indeed little 
* to be grateful for in this new biography ; while, as for the history 
of his campaign, it remains just where it was before, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


aes of the most celebrated authors of bibliographical works 
are Frenchmen—A, A. Barbier, with his Dictionnaire des 
Anonymes et des Psewdonymes; Branet, whose Manuel du Libraiye 
has become a thoroughly European treatise ; and Quérard, who 
recently died be‘vre he could superintend the publication of the 
second edition of the Dictionnaire des Supercheries dévuilées.* The 
Manuel du Libraire, although still lacking correctness and open to 
criticism in more than one respect, is decidedly the best authority 
on the wide subject of bibliography, especially the reprint of 
it which was issued a few years ago, with additions and sy 
plementary matter; but the work of Barbier had long been inge. 
cessible, and the Supercheries had stopped at the first Avraison, 
Under these circumstances it was an excellent idea of MM, 
Gustave Brunet and Pierre Jannet to place before the public a 
dictionary combining both these treatises; and, if we may ju 
from the instalment which has just reached us, the project is likely 
to be thoroughly well executed. The work consists of two parts, 
the former being Quérard’s Supercheries, augmented by the in- 
sertion of all the articles on pseudonymous productions given b 
Barbier, whilst the latter division is limited to an alphabetical 
catalogue of books published anonymously. The dillerent pre- 
faces, with all the piquant details they contain, form one of the 
most interesting features in the work, and some of the articles are 
illustrated by bibliographical anecdotes and documents which 
cannot fail to attract the notice of readers who delight in the 
* curiosities of literature.” 

M. D’Iaussonville’s history of the stormy relations between the 
Pope and Napoleon [. has reached the tourth volume, and the 
narrative gets more and more suggestive as we go on.t We have 
little doubt that, for a considerable number even of historical 
students, the facts connected with this chapter of ecclesiastical 
history are completely new. Titherto the annals of the Consulate 
and of the Virst Empire have been chiefly studied from a political 
and military point of view, and little importance was supposed 
to attach to the endeavours of the Court of Rome to’ maintain its 
dignity and its rights in the contest it had to carry on with the 
despotic ruler of France. M.D Haussonville has, therefore, treated 
a subject which was comparatively new, while it was ccrtaiuly a 
most dillicult one to handle in such a manner us not to give um- 
brage to existing powers, Let us add that he has discharged his 
ollice of historian very successfully, The present volume begins 
by relating the p.eliminaries of the Natioual Council summoned 
by the Luuperor ; it shows us the Metropolitan Chapter of Paris 
unfortunately wanting in dignity, and endeavouring to meet the 
wishes of Napoleon by prolessions of a spirit of Gallicanism 
which Bossuet himself would have disclaimed, although the 
authority both of the Bishop of Meaux and of Louis XLV. was 
repeatedly quoted as an argument for reducing the French Church 
to the contemptible position of a kind of superior police. Na 
leon himself, it seems, appreciated as it merited the time-serving 
attitude assumed by the Paris clergy, and, thoroughly despising 
them, he undertook to settle the whole matter simply from the 
ee point of view, and with the assistance of the Corps Lézis- 
atif alone. The remaining chapters of the volume are taken up b 
an interesting and minute account of the transactions which too 
place during the meeting of the Council. The pidces justificatives 
collected in an appendix are almost all médites, and from the 
indications and extracts given by M. D’Ilaussonville we are led 
to see how incomplete and unsatisfactory is the lately published 
correspondence of the Emperor, Nothing is more striking than 
the description of the abject fear which prevailed at the time 
throughout France. With the exception of a few energetic and high- 
minded persons who would not saciitice conscience and reputavion 
to the caprice of the despot, terror seemed to have paralysed every- 
body. Absolute compliance was expected, and yet those who did 
comply were only rewarded by insults and taunts. 

‘The volume entitled Le Sang de Germanicus | is another brilliant 
contribution to the archieologico-political sketches which have 
won for M. Beulé so great and so legitimate a reputation. It is of 
course strictly true that, tie Roman Empire olle.ing many features 
in common with the French Empire, a history of the Caesars might 
be written without the slightest intention of composing a political 
pamphiet, although every line appeared to be bristling with allu- 
sions; but we do not fancy that M. Beulé would wish to take the 
benefit of this apology. At the very beginning of his recent 
octavo he says that his sketches of the Czesars are read by some 
persons with special severity, and that they call forth rather strong 
‘The judgments passed upon Augustus and Tiberius 

ave. it is as-erted,a wide application, and it is not fair to draw from 
the misdeeds of this or that emperor inferences as to the character 
of emperors in general. So says M. Beulé, and he does no: care to 
refute the charge made against him. In this gallery of portraits, 
which comprises Nero, Messalina, Agrippina, Claudius, and 
Caligula, Germanicus and his father Drusus appear as a kin 
of foil to the sinister figures by which they are surrounded; but 
M. Beulé represents them as deriving all their reputation and their 
popularity from the mere fact that, under a bad system of govern- 


* Les Supercheries dévoilées, Par Quérard. 2° édition. Publiée par 
Messrs. Gustave Brunet et Pierre Jannet. Suivie du Dictionnaire des 
Anonymes de A. A. Barbier. Partie. Paris: Datlis. 

+ L’Lylise Romine et le Premier Empire, Par M. D'Taussonville. 
Vol. 4. Paris: Lévy. 

t Le Sung de Germanicus. Par E. Beulé, membre de l'Institut. Paris; 
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ment, when tyranny with its worst features is upon the throne, the 
multitude are wont to idealize those who stand next to the ruler, 
and yet who can scarcely hope to succeed him, Some princes 
gre transformed into beings just short of perfection, simply because 
supreme power must ever be beyond their reach, Such, according 
to M. Beulé, was the case with both Drusus and Germanicus, 
They belong, he says, to that numerous family of princes who 
romise much before the sceptre has fallen into their hands, but 
whose actions do not correspond to the hopes they raised, and who 
yetain the affection of their contemporaries only on condition that 
they are not put to the test; their love of liberty is purely 
Jatonic. M. Nisard’s Etudes sur les Pottes latins de la Décudence 
a work of which we are reminded when we try to find a 
arallel for M. Beulé’s volumes; both historians deal largely in 
allusions, but M. Beulé is far more eloquent than M. Nisard, and 
his archeological illustrations add much to the interest of his 

phic descriptions. 

kiven when discussing popular subjects*—that is to say, when 
endeavouring to interest the multitude in questions with which 
their welfare is concerned—the author or lecturer is sometimes 
obliged to deal with first principles, to examine theories, and to 
enter into arguments which seem fit only for the consideration of 
professed philosophers. Such is particularly the case with the 
numerous topics bearing on the science of political economy. | The 
yelations between property and capital, the problems of coinage, 
patents, public credit, luxury, taxation, are in one sense popular 
subjects, but in order to analyse them protitably and clearly we must 
often rise to a level which the common mass of workmen are unable 
toreach. Yet these questions are on the order of the day ; it 
is impossible to avoid them, especially at a time when the ever- 
increasing development of democratic institutions places political 
influence within the grasp of the multitude. Such is the idea 
which has actuated M. Baudrillart in writing the volume now 
before us; nations, like individuals, he says, act according to the 
ideal they have selected, and therefore it is the duty of those 
who have any experience as teachers to propo-e a fitting ideal as 
the pattern from which the community is to take its view of life. 
M. Baudrillart’s volume is a recueil of lectures delivered at the 
Sorbonne aud elsewhere; some of them are simple developments 
of theories, others are biographical sketches of eminent men 
whose inventions or discoveries afford the lecturer an opportunity 
either of enforcing the duty of labour, or of cautioning his hearers 
against some of the favourite economical sophisins of tie day. 

M. Taine’s Ilistory of Engiish Literature ¢ has more than once 
been noticed in this journal; we shall therefore merely mention 
here the new edition of his volume on contemporary authors, 
With all his knowledge of this country, of its imstitutions and 
its social character, the amusing author of JL, Graauorge has, we 
think, failed in many of his criticisms, and his estimate of ‘Tenny- 
son is particularly worthy of notice as one of the most signal 
instances of blundering we have ever met with. To compare the 
ddyls of the Kiny with Alfred de Musset’s poetry appears to us as 
preposterous as it would be to institute a parallel between Racine 
and Shakespeare. Thackeray, again, is placed in the same family of 
writers as Hulzac; and here M. Taine is not quite so wide of the 
mark, although in point of mere style the thoroughly idiomatic 
English of Vanity Jair and J’endennis must be pronounced by all 
impartial judyes to be immeasurably superior to the mannerisin of 
La T'eau de Chagrin and Le Lys dansla Vailée. M. 'Taine’s theory 
of the influence of external conditions on literature and the fine 
arts comes out here with its usual prominence, and it leads the 
author to conclusions which are sometimes rather grotesque. 

M. Alnux { has published, under the title of La Religion pro- 
gressive, a series of sketches, some of which are biographical, 
whilst others treat of subjects just now generally discussed, such 
as the approaching Council, the separation of Church and State, 
and the aititude assumed by the Roman Catholic clergy towards 
the revolutionary principles of modern society. All these sketches 
are in a certain sense independent of one another, but the central 
idea is the same throughout, and it will be best shown by quoting 
the suthor's principles as he states them in his concluding chapter. 
1. Men is a religious being; accordingly, the new society, such 
as it will manifest itself after the period of transformation through 
which we are now passing, must have a religion. ‘This religion 
Will inevitably be Christianity, and it is desirable that the form 
should be Catholicism (M. Alaux means, we suppose, Roman 
Catholicism) legitimately developed and moditied without losing 
its essential identity. ‘2. Catholicism, however, can only obtain 
and retain this position on condition of adapting its theories 
to the spirit of modern society; that is to say, of acknowledging 
and respecting the rights of liberty. 3. No more State religions ; 
consciences must be left entirely free, and the Church is no longer 
to look upon itself as a privileged community, having the exclusive 
Tight of claiming the assistance of the temporal power. 4. ‘The 
Church must give up dogmatic teaching, and be satisfied with 
inculcating the principles of morality. 5. Expositions of doctrine 
should be limited to pure historical developments. 6, and lastly. 
The ethical instruction dispensed by the Church should be as fuil 
as possible. Such are the theological views of M. Alaux. Those 
who are least impressed with their value may acknowledge that 
the sketches which embody them are agreeubly written. The 
article on Lamennais is parucularly interesting. 


* Economie politique populaire, Par Baudrillavt, de l'Institut. Paris 
and London: Hachette & Co. 

Ilistoire de la Littérature anglaise. Les Contemporains, Par H. Taine. 

‘aris and London: Hachette & Co. 

La Religion progressive. Par J, E, Alaux. Paris: Germer-Baillitre, 


Every winter, both at Lausanne and at Geneva, lectures are- 
organized in which men of considerable celebrity address large: 
audiences on the principal topics of revealed religion. MAL 
Emest Naville and De Gasparin occupy the most prominent 
position in these ings, and their conférences, as they are 
called, must certainly be regarded as wo:ks of no ordi 
merit. On the last occasion when Count de Gasparin spoke, the 
subject he selected was that of equality.* A great deal of po'itical 
agitation was at that time disturbing Switzerland. “In the name 
of equality,” he says, “I saw property condemned ; in the name 
of equality freedom was denounced ; in the name of equality war 
was declared against God. Hence the following lectures.” The 
Count places himself at the standpoint of what is called Evan- 
gelical Christianity; but his reasoning is always vigorous, and 
devoid of those ad captandum effects which are too often charac=- 
teristic of the school to which he belongs. 

M. Charles Garnier is the architect of the new Paris Opera t; so 
says the title-page of the Causeries et Mélanges which he has just 
published. We confess that this tact did not predispose us in favour 
of his volume ; for, of all the architectural enormities which have 
lately been perpetrated, the gorgeous, expensive Opera-house of 
Paris is certainly the most absurd... Amongst the articles collected 
by M. Garnier in this volume is one entitled Le Style actuel, and 
the author's great argument is that an architect, like any other 
artist, ought to have a style thoroughly his own. For our 
part we are not in the least disposed to contradict this assertion, 
provided the laws of taste, of harmony, and of simplicity are 
observed. M. Garnier further informs us that the style of the 
present h is essentially Greek, modified nevertheless by the 
individual character of every artist. This clause comes in most 
opportunely to qualify his principle; for, by admitting as an ele- 
ment in the production of modern architectural works the 
ticular bent of the artist’s taste—which may simply mean his 
caprice or fancy—we can apply the name of Greek style to build- 
ings as diverse in their character as the Bibliothéque Impériale, 
the new Louvre, the church of Sainte-Clotilde, and the new Opera, 
M. Garnier’s chapters on Greece are decidedly better than those on 
Greek architecture. 

If an author has a turn for writing an elaborate and conscientious 
biography, it seems a pity that, in selecting a subject, his choice 
should fall, not upon a really great man, but upon a writer of 
secondary merit whose work cannot be destined to lasting popu- 
larity. Such was Stendhal, or, to call him by his real name, Henri 
Beyle.{ With men like Balzac, Alfied de Musset, and Charles 
Nodier (to quote only from the world of novelists) inviting the 
attention of the biographer, a volume of more than five hundred 
pages devoted to Heari Beyle seems to us a decided mistake. We 
readily acknowledge that the author of the volume before us has 
turned his biographical method to the best possible use; his quo- 
tations from Beyle are well selected, and the general principles 
he lays down are sound enough ; still we cannot bring ourselves to 
admire the author of La Chartreuse de Parme, although he has 
M. Taine for his disciple and follower, 

M. Feuillet de Conches still proceeds with his publications § on 
Louis XVI., Marie-Antoinette, and Madame Llisabeth, the pre-ent 
volume being the fifth of the series. Our readers will remember 
the discussions which have arisen respecting the authenticity of 
most of the documents admitted by the editor into his collection, 
and the angry tone which those discussions at last assumed. No 
allusion is made to them in this ovtuwo—indeed no preface or 
introduction of any kind has been added; but we think we can 
see the effect of the general outcry raised against the preceding 
volumes by the greater caution with which this new one has 
been prepared. Very few of the pieces inserted are quoted 
as being de mon cabinet, and for most of the others verifica- 
tion is tolerably easy. The correspondence here given extends 
from 1796 to 1792, several of the letters being printed out 
of their proper dates and by way of supplementing those con- 
tained in the previous instalments of the wok. M. Feuillet de 
Conches has added besides, as is his wont, a number of historical 
notes which explain many of the allusions, and throw much light 
upon the persuns who figure as correspondents of the French 
Court or as interested in its affairs. Thus Cardinal Stuart, Count 
de Mercy-Argenteau, and King Frederic William of Prussia 
appear before us, together with Madame de Stwél, Barnave, and 
the other leaders of the Liberal movement in Frauce. A beautiful 
a of Marie-Antoinette, engraved from Iloudon’s well-known 

ust, and two facsimiles of autographs, are inserted. 

Amongst those who took a leading part in the controversy 
respecting the authenticity of the Royal corespondence we 
ouglit to name M. G, de Beaucourt, the accomplished editor of 
the Revue des Questions historiques, and annotator of the chronicle 
of Matthieu d’Escouchy.;| In revising for his journal the docu- 
ments in question, particularly those couce:ning Madame Elisabeth, 
M. de Beaucourt took occasion to describe all the works which 
had been published respecting that unfortunate princess, and to 
point out how the credulity of readers had been imposed upon by 
the fraud or ignorance of various compilers. Errors, imperfections, 


* L’£galité. Var le Comte A. de Gasparin. Paris: Lévy. 

+ A travers les Arts; Cuuseries et Mélanges, Par Ch.Garnier. Paris and 
London : Hachette & Co. 

L’Artet la Vie de Stendhal. Paris: Germer-Bailliere. 

§ Louis XVI, Marie-Antoinette, Madame Elisabeth. Lettres et Docu- 
meats inédits par P. Feuillet de Conches, Vol. 5. Varis: Plon. 

|| Etude orttee sur les Lettres de Madame Elisubeth. Par G. de Beau- 
court. Paris: Paliné. 
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blunders of every kind, evidently disfigure a correspondence which 
otherwise might have been of the greatest value; and even after 
all that has been done to honour the memory of the Royal victims 
of the Revolution, a great deal more remains to be accomplished. 
M. de Beaucourt has published in a separate form the article 
he had written on the subject, and we recommend it to our 
readers. We ave also indebted to him for an excellent —_ on 
the three French medieval writers—Guillaume, Alain, and Jean 


’ Chartier—who in various walks of literature rendered their name 


illustrious.* Guillaume Chartier, Bishop of Paris, was well known 
for his science, his virtues, and his wisdom; Alain’s reputation 
extended far beyond the frontiers of his country; and Jean, 
having become a monk of the Abbey of Saint-Denis, received 
from King Charles VII. an order to write the history of the 
troublous times in which he lived. The biographical details re- 
specting these three pane are neither very plentiful nor 
very accurate, and it had become necessary both to revise and to 
supplement them. M. de Beaucourt has done this with his usual 
ability, and his disquisition on the Chartiers seems to us a model 
of what such essays ought to be. 

M. Louis Hymans, a member of the Belgian Chamber of 
Representatives, has undertaken to write the history of his 
countryy during the period included between 1814 and 1830. The 
volume recently published comprises the history of only two years, 
1814 and 1815; it shows the attitude assumed by the country 
during the invasion of the Allies and the campaign of Waterloo, 
and the eflurts which it made to reconstitute itself as an indepen- 
dent kingdom atter the downfall of Napoleon. M. Hymans apolo- 
gizes fur the small amount of time he has been able to give to his 
work, almost entirely absorbed as he is by his political duties. 
Nevertheless he gives us a very interesting and readuble volume, 
the sequel to which we shall gladly welcome. 

M. Montéz,ut’s duodecimo ¢ likewise discusses the subject of 
the Netheriands, but only from the point of view of the tourist 
and artist. Leaders of the Revue des Deux Mondes will remember 
the amusing sketches which are now collected and published in 
the shape of a small brochure. M. Montégut cautions his friends 
against expecting anything from him but personal impressions, 
and the result of his own remarks made on the spur of the 
moment. He simply gives us sketches torn out from his travelling 
note-book, but they have the merit of being full of life and 
animation. Belgium and Holland successively engage his notice, 
and the virtuoso will find him a safe guide to a knowledge of 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, Jordaens, Holbein, Paul Potter, &c. 

Two more instalments of Messrs. Hachette’s Liblivihéque des Mer- 
veilles must be briefly noticed. M. Cazin’s Forces physiques § is an 
excellent handbook of natural philosophy, illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts; whilst, under the title Les Lvasions céle- 
bres ||, M. Frédéric Beruard has put together a variety of anec- 
dotes of persons more or less illustrious who have escaped trom 
death or captivity amidst circumstances of a sensation.) character. 
The space over which M. Bernard ranges is wide enough, since it 
includes Aristomenes (B.c. 684) at one extremity and Rutinus 
Piotrowski (1846) at the other. The engravings are both plen- 
tiful and well done. 

Our list of fiction includes this month M. Mérimée’s translation] 
of some of Ivan Turguenief’s Russian tales, whilst a few others 
have been rendered into French by the author himself. We have 
also a novel in which M. Ernest leydeau shows ** that the modern 
method of training young men is to bring them under the influence 
of rogues of every description. Capoue en Crimée tt is an amusing 
piece of humour, supposed to be written by an artilleryman during 
the siege of Sebastopol ; and M. Edouard Paillerou’s Amours et 
Larmes }{ contains, in very clever verse, some of the most vigorous 
satire we have yet read on the manners of the present day. 


Chartier. Recherches par G, de Beaucourt, Caen: Le Blanc- 
ardel. 

} Histoire politique et parlementaire de la Belgique. Par Louis Hymans. 
Bruxelles: Lebigen. 


t Les Pays-Bas; Impressions de Voyage et d'Art. Par E. Montégut. 
Paris: Germer-bailliére. 


§ Les Forces physiques. Par Achille Cazin, Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 


P | Evasions célébres. Par F. Berndrd, Paris and London: Hachette 


§ Nouvelles moscovites. Par I. Turguenief. Paris: Hetzel. 

** Comment se forment les jeunes gens. Par E, Feydeau, Paris: Lévy. 
tt Capoue en Crimée ; Episodes. Par un Artilleur. Paris: Lévy. 

$} Amours et Larmes. Par E. Pailleron. Paris: Lévy. 
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BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE— 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
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QUEENS 0 COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley S Street, W. 


the QUE 
Patrons { Princess of WALES. 
Visitur—The Lora Bishop of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 
Committee of Professors. 


terndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. John Hullah. 
W. Benham, A.K.C.L, — M.A. 
The | a Stopturd Brooke, M.A. W. Cave Tho: 
The Rev. A. Cock, M.A, 
‘The Kev. Francis Garden, M.A. Henry Warren. 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 


The COLLEGE will RE. orgs fo the Michaelmas Term on Monday, October 4th. Indi- 
yidual instruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to Pupils attending at least one 


oe Class in Groth ont Conversation Classes in Modern Languages will be formed on the entry 


Names 
OFpapils are received from the Age of Thirteen jpwards. A ts are made for receiving 


The A ual Report, containing the Results of the Examination held at Midsummer, and 
Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on applica- 
tion to Miss MiLwanp, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., J Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and ead Harley Street, t, W. 
Lady tin 
Assistant—Miss 
The CLASSES of the SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Monday. September 27th. Fue are 
received | from the Age of Five upwards, Arrangements are made fi rders. 
with full particulars, may be had oa application to Miss MiLWARD, «f the the Callege Ones 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 16. 
The SENIOR TERM November 1. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the LADY RESIDENT. 


DENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 
Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P., Fellow of University College, London. 
Pe the above-named ~ pd ee of from Seven to Eighteen_years of age receive a sound 
veful E for the Universities, the Civil Service, or Commercial 
sanguages and Natural Science 
important of course of study. Special attention is paid to who 
are dull and backward, i The 


occupied by the and Cricket field. 


SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Thursday, September 16. 
J at the School ; and of Messrs. RELFE, School Booksellers, 150 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, 164 Kennington | Road, S. E. 


E&Y?t. .—The NILE, SUEZ CANAL, SYRIA, &c. 
RAVELLERS Aosicous of seeing the Suez Canal proceed the Ni 

Syria, can CONTRACT in London for the Whole or Part o of the Jou —— Sng Nile KAY 
Dragomans hired in London, and Parties of Four or Six made up, thus avoiding any he in Reve. 
snap being numerous applications for Nile Boats this Season, early arrangements 


Dp y uckingham Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate ; or to the Egyptian 


‘ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
aZAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 


From SOUTHAMPTON, From MARSEILLES. 
Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. “- 
ba > Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 


GIBRALTAR . 


Saturday, Sept. 4, 2 p.m. { Sunday, Sept. 12, 7 a.m. 
‘And every alternate Ande alternate 
Saturday lay theventver. Sunday 

{ rey! eve! { And ove 
Saturday thereafter. eas’ thereafter. 


And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers. 


For further lars 
One pA. apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 


Bie H TON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Every endeavour is made 
ren er this equal to repute. The Coffe 
to. 
Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


GRAND HOTEL, ae pew Direction ; new 


agement. This Hotel is in ‘ork 
and every modern Luxury cumbined w ariff on application to : 


QUIDDINGTON, Manager. 
“ Believe me, sir, the finest in the world is improved by a good Hotel in 


the 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful Location; Beautiful 


H YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish 


H YDROPATHY. — MALVERN. — Dr. RAYNER Ss 


The next TERM will 
particulars both fur Boarders and 


the 10th inst. Twelve of the PUPI the 

Seniors and Eight Juniors.—For full 

Day Pupils, apply as above 
(RANCE. —MODERN SCHOOL, Versailles, 3 and 5 Rue 

te-de-Buc. Head-Master—Prof. Dr. JULIUS BRANDT, Academy of Paris. TEN 

NGE Whi PUPILS received as Boarders, residin with the Head-Master. Special Classes for 
vil Engineering. The School RE-OPENS on Monday, September 27th next.—For admis- 

sion apply to the Tica D-MASTER, 6 5 Rue Porte-de-Buc, Versailles. 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College. Combridge. and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lineoln College. 
late Pieces of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare oe for the Indian 
Service and other C and 


OLKESTONE.—There are a few VACANCIES in a very 

Select. Preparato for GENTLEMEN'S SONS, intended for Eton, 

Harrow, and other P’ Public Se hools. era! Terms, 45 to 50 Guineas per annum.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 42 Sandgate | Toad, Folkestone. 


Rue: ATION.—BRIG HTON.—In a SELECT ESTABLISH- 
MENT of long standing, and very healthfully situated, there are a few VACANCIES. 

The earnest endeavour of conducting ‘it! is to instil Principles, to 

their Young Charge to become useful, The L 

taught, and Professors of ‘eminence attend.—Address, L. Z., Messrs. Treacher's 

Street, Brighton. 


BSCRIBERS to the ROYAL HOSPITAL for IN- 
CURABLES, Wandsworth, are earnestly requested to VOTE 4 Mr. ENOCH gvan 
A., of Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. y 4 whe isa Candidate a Pension at t 
Bienes, was a Schoolmaster, but an attack of Paralysis has ~ Fi him of the poser of or of 
no o no al 
Papers will be received by Mrs. W VATERFIELD South St. 


Pi conta BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


______ CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
Mono ONOGRAMS.—The STA} TIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 
LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY. post 


free._BRITISH and STATIONERY COMPAN 
Covent Garden, London. 


LD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
OSEPH GILLOTT?’S STEEL PENS. 


J OHN MITCHELL’S STEEL PENS, Patrrnised by the 
QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Years.—Sola by all Stationers. 
London Dep6t—s6 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. Weeks Birmingham. 


E DUCATION in HANOVER.—A Retired HANOVERIAN 

OFFICER, Married, and residing in a healthy part of that City, is willing to receive the 
SONS of English Gentlemen, who may wish to learn German or prepare ti selves for the 
Army or other Examinations. Best references given and required.—For Terms, apply to Herr 
Meyer, Royal Mews, Pimlico. 


oh i. SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
hor of “English History and Arithmetic for Gageteee Reputation”) has 
GENTLEMEN prevaring for all departments of both Services. — Addiess, 15 Beaufort 


[NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH or SANDITURST. 
The Rev. Dr. HUGIIES, who has passed over 300 Pupils, has VACANCIES. Term 
commences Se. ptember 15.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


MOvuRNI NG.—Messrs. JAY have always at command expe- 
rienced DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS, who act as Travellers, so tha’ in the 
event of immediate Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for D ess, one 

nse to the Purchaser. my in plain res, and charges are the same as 
we were bought for ready money at the Warebiouse it Hegent Street. 


JAY'S. 
(THE ‘CHELTENHAN—a SUIT for LADIES.—Can be worn 


over any other Dress, or is a perfect Suit in itself. The Skirt is easil; toned 
the Jacket is foose ; the Suit is waterproof. Price 1} Guineas. heater 
JAY'S. 


“ We have rarely seen a lady’s garment so well suited for our own climate or for continental 
g.""—Morning Paper. 


ENGIN EERING.— STUDENTS are prepared in_ the 
HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of Civil Engi. 

neering, and for the Indian Public W orks Department, by a complete course of Instruction, w: 

or without Articles of Apprenticeship.—Address, the PRINCIPAL. 


A CLERGYMAN who takes SIX PUPILS from Fifteen 
years of age agute has ONE VACANCY.—Terms, 100 Guineas. For references and 
particulars, address, 1 uToR, 7 Regent Street, Cambridge. 


POSTAGE FREE.—An Outline _Lithographed Engraving of 
CHELTENHAM SULT, with Patterns of Material, will be forwarded to 


AY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 2%) REGENT STREET. 


Mss MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
will RE-OPES Friday, October Radnor Place, Gloucester Square, 


HE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL for Little 
BOYS will RE-OPEN on Friday, October 1.—65 Kensington Gardens Square, Hyde 
Park, W. (late of Belgrave C Cottuge). 


MISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of History, and of the 


English Language and Literature, will reeo recommence her COURSES of se Ww in 


these Subjects early in October.—143 (late 15) King Henry's Road, Upper Avenue Road, N.W. 

CARE of CILIILDREN.—A RETIRED OFFICER of the 
Madras Army, living with his Wife and Family a short distance from London safer. 

takes the charge of CULLDREN whose Parents are absent in India or the Colonies, A Firs 


class Giammar School for Boys, every necessary of a Gentleman's House provided, with liberal, 
careful, and gentle treatment. ‘Terms subject to arrangement, but not less than 150 Guineas 

a year, including Schooling or Private Tuition, Clothing, &c. References requ: 

Captain B., care of Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament Street, London. 


To WIDOWERS and OTHERS.—A MARRIED LADY, 
with one little Girl, b taxed to take the entire CHARGE of a YOUNG FAMILY. She 
can promise the most tender and loving care, with every possible es the advantage of 
an excellent Nursery Governes, and a Germs Nurse. A use and large Garden. 


interview reques D. Y., Post ice, Ladbroke Grove, Notting 
A GENTLEMAN of Business ie an Expeditious Cor- 
respondent in the English and French Lang to farmich ey 


Articl the Topies of the Day, is desirous of 
any Literary hes be willing to go ing an or into the Provinces. ear 
E.H., 79 Hemingford Road, y, N. 


A® GENTLEM AN in his Twenty-fourth Year, well Educated 

Recommended, wishes, for a ASSISTANT-SECRETARY to a 

Underwood, Esq., Solicitor, 89 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


8 
M., care of 


for SALE by PRIVATE CONTRACT, Two most important 

FREEHOLD ESTATES in Ld County of Kent, canciting, one of upw: of 1,000 

Aeres, the other of 1,600 Acres, both of exceedingly rich rich ty Marsh, Meadow, Oveeand, Hop, 

Land.—For particulars, apply to Exsq., 36 Ladbroke Square, Not otting 
iil, London. 


Pea Mae, 3 EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 
300 different Shapes constantly 6 on View for Selection and Immediate Delivery. 

Easy Chairs =! to any Shape on approval._k ILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 

Steet, Deford St., W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. —An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES _ for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548, 
The only xird guaranteed to stand. 
% and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., and 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


NOTICE. .—The POSTMASTER-GENFRAL hav ing: derided 
that it is his duty to return to the writers, as “ Insufticiently Addressed.” 
directed without Initials or Number to “SMEE & INSBURY, JOIN: 
oS: & CO) ees urgently request their Correspondents to direct their Letters and Orders in 
as 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPY. PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 


WiILLiamM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


G MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
and of 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 
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= 
AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1883. 


ITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, ~ 4 Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Aceoynts are custom London Bankers, 
and Interest alli bey Credit Balance does not fall below — 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the fullowing terms, viz : 
At per per ann., to Notice 
it 
At 3 ditto ditto 3 ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, sntaer of which may be 
obtained on application. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of Se Branches of the Bank, free of | 


extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collec 
Sales and Purchases eilected in British and Foreign Soonettins, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
of and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
ansac 


J. TI TOMSON, Chairman. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 
Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. | 
Accumulated Capital, £2,862,820 14s.6d. Gross Annual Income, £121,044 15s. 11d. 
Total amount paid in Claims since 1835, £2,307,528 9s. 2d. 
Total amount of Profits divided amongst Members, £1,746,278 3s. 0d. 
SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


EMPIRE aM UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

PANY, 
32 NEW BRIDGE ernest, “BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1847, 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Brancu Orrick—16 PALL — LONDON, 

Instituted 182% 

The ontstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses .-¥o- thereon, amount 
to about £2,500,000, and the consisting entirely of Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000. 

‘The Assurance Reserve F und alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SEccuuiTy is guaranteed to the Volicy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Anuuities and Endowments, 

Pe ee may obtained at the Uthecs as above, and of the Agents throughout the 
in, 


ie ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
JTMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, W. 
INSTITUTED 1803, 
CAPITAL, £1.600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
moderete rates of premium, and entirely free of duty 


Policy Holders, and all intending Insurers, should ‘take advantage of this concession to protect | 


them-elves fully from loss by Fire, and as the present is the most opportune time to benefit by 
the discount of £5 per cent. per annum ailowed on ell Policies taken out for a longer period than 
one year, the Directors recommend such insurances being etiected. 
Septe mnial Policies are cnarged only Six Years’ Premium. 
Prompt and Liberal settsement of Claims, 
¢ usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


HH XD- -IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 

ua A - Office in the Kingdom. LInstituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to 

The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


L EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Curer Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braxyca—29 PALL MALL. 
Fine, Lirf, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
R s Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for FIRE INSURA NCES. 
Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisious of Profit every Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 lecrable on oy same Life. 
‘The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps a Medical Fees. 
A liberal participation in Protits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exempuon, under Royal Charter, trom the liabilities of Partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with vm 6 sec’ omy, of an Otlice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and 
Prospectus and ‘lable of Bonus will be forwarded on application, 
RCBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Sweet, 
London, 


For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Iavested Assets—FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS, 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION. 7 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons fur Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Protits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating seale of Premium, 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses ting in the agg ti 
to £1,161,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1868, amounted to £7,14,299, being in respect of Sums 
assured by Policies £6, ‘tz, 934, and £1,801,365 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances eliveted, through in Town or try, or by application Uireet to the 


A at the Office in 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. (Established 1839.) 
Directors in London, 
Sir WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, Bart., Q.C., Chairman, 
Rt. Hon, THOMAS E. UEADLAM, M.P., Q.C., Deputy-Chairman, 
eorge E Ww 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. Preston Karslake, Esq. 

Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. Charles $. Whitmore, Esq., Qc. 
Physicion—1Y. WM. FULLER, Esq., M.D., 13 Manchester Square, London. 
Surqron—CH ARLES WAITE, Esq., 3 Old Burlington Street, London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. CAPRON, DALTOS. & — 1 Savile Place, New Burlington 


ab description of Life Assurance business, Whether Civil, Naval, or Military, at Ilome or 
LOAS NS granted, in eonnexion with Life Assurance, on Personal Security with Suretics, also 


COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS. 
vested Funds upwards of.... 
Amount of Life in foree oo H 
The Total Revenue of the Compan 
now amountsto ....... 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other info: 
or a any of the Agencies throughout the 


“ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


37 Cornhill, London JACKSON, 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for FIRE, FIRE, 


IFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
by Royal Charter a.p. 1720. 
Orricrs—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anp 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
abn is conducted free of expense to the Assured—an advantage afforded by no 
er 
Enlarged limits for Travelling and Residence Abroad without extra charge. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Insurances effected at moderate rates deseri: 
Government Duty pony Policy in any poy charge for 
MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
Marine Insurances ean be Lee f at the Head Office, aud at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 


Mauritius, Llong Kong, and Shanghai 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
EPROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


3 PRINCES STREET. BANK, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1885 ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
— 

Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. omy Kebbel, Esq. 

arrington, Esq. ‘homas Lloyd, {sq., Birmingham, 

rancis atosse, Esq. J Pease, lington. 
Frederick Engelhardt, Esq. Toney. Sturt, Das 

ex ogart chard 5. Esq. 
Chandos W ren-Loskyns, Esq., M.P. 


The greatest economy is exercised in the management, the Expenses not exceeding three anda 
half per cent. on the gross Income. No Agents being employed, the Directors Jely tor the intro- 
duction of busivess mainly on the co-operation of Members. No Commission has ever been 
allowed, by whien it is calculated that £125,000 has been saved. 

je of the Protits are applied to t ot the Pr bers of Five years’ 
upwa, Gs, 

A--ets in hand amount to upwards of 73 per cent. of all Premiums recei 
32 per cent. of the entire Sum assure sig eteniateneed 
The om Assured . 


» Gross Income 


Accumulat me 
» ‘Total Claims paid 
» Proiits returned to Members in reduction of Pr 
For the Year ending the 4th of April, 1870, an Aba‘'ement of Penten embers’ 
Assurances, I irst Sertes, has been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. : =o 
Prospectuses and detailed Accounts may be obtained on appl.cation at the Off ce, 

Sept. 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 

70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, ano 57 CHAKING CROSS, WESTMINSTER, 
Directors. 


Kirkman D. Esq. 

Henry Lancelot Lic Mand, ‘Fen, 

Sir Jchn Lubbock, Bart., FS. 

John Stewart Oxiey, Esq. 

Benjamin Shaw, 

M. W yvil, Jun., Esq. 
FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

Sums Assured £3,000,000 

1,200,000 

140,000 


Menry R. Brand, Esq., M.P. 
Oetavius E. Coope, Esq. 

John Coope Davis, Esq. 

Henry karquhar, Esq. 

Charles Emanuel Goodhart, 
das. A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.B.S. 


BONU: “NOTICE. 


At the Fourth Septennial Division of Profit, the Cash Bonus awarded to Policies of Twenty- 
eight peel standing was £37 13s. 4d. per cent. on the amuunt of Piemiums received in the last 
Seven Years. 

‘The a 9 made to Policies vary from £1 5s. to £2 11s. 8d. per cent. per annum on the 
Sum assured, and give an average of more than £1 15s. per cent. per annum at all ages, 

LOANS 

In ction with Life A on approved Security, in sums of not less than £500. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the Othees as above, or to the Sa for the 


ew ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


pay 5 and 10 to 20 VER CENT. 
‘or Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARPS. INV ESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The SEPTEMBER Number now ready. 
Tt et = the eon and safest Stock and Share Revosbiiente of the Day. 
CAPITA TS, HAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Sill the Circular a’ safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, Loudon, E.C. 
(E-tablisbed 1882.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury. E.C, 


AIN-KD GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
TIONS. — HEATON, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
ion : Prize Medal, London and P: 


QODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 


DRESSING BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt, or Plated Fittings in every variety. 

MOUNTED and OKMOLU _ SU ITES for the WRITING TABLE. 
KODKIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WKILING CASES, in russia 
or muroeco of the best : quality Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Buokslides. 

CAK'LE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make, with Patent Leather Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, veumt, and segmental of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


BENSON’S 


WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 
Of all kinds. Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS, 
HORIZONTAL. DINING-ROOM. BROOCHES. 
CHRONOMETER. EAR-RINGS, 
KEYLESS. CHURCH. LOCKETS. 
CURONOGRAPH, HALL AND SHOP. NECKLACES, 


t to the 
Clock M t ther upon ie Go! ewellery. ‘These are sen 
cath, Persons living in the Cosnty ae Abroad can select the Article required, and have it 
TUE CITY STEAM WORKS, 58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


DET CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
Mer H.R. Prinee of Wales, an and H.L.M. the Emperor of Russia ; and 


£ 
Lever Watches, from .......+-- 1616 0 ver Lever Watches, from ......++ 
fiat wi Silver Half Chronometers, winding 


with or without a K — 4, from ...... 3615 0 with or without a Key, 
Gold Hunting, Case extra.. ........ 5 5 0 | Silver! Chronometers 
Gould Geneva Watches, examined Cops, ee 

and guaranteed, from ......s+s+00e6 7 7 0 ' Marine Chronometers, from 


Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from £4 48, 
-room and Lib Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding with or without a 
Astronomical Clocks, of e' very Description. Turre' Clocks made to 


on Lite Interests apply to the Secretary, 
—— J. HILL WILLIAMS, 12 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and #4 and 35 Royal Exchavge, London. 


ScorrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
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HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


in London exclusively for the FURNISHING ‘of BEDROOMS, 


TRON and BRASS BLDSTEADS. 


EAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Btock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
186, 1 97, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


7JEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
H 30 with Prices of HEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 


sent free by 
FUBNITULY, 196, Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


FENDERS. TENDERS, STOVE 28, KITCHEN RANGES, FIREIRONS, 


and CHIMNEYPTE: ‘ES. Buyers of the above are requested before finally deciding to 
visit WILLIAM 5. BUR LON’S Show Rooms. Shay contain such an assortment of I enders, 
Ranges, Chimney pieces, reirons, and Genera. Ironmongery as cannot be approached 
either fur vaciety, 1 a beauty of design, or € of 
ack Register Stoves, 8s. to £9 5s. 
Bright an with Ormolu Ornaments, £3 88, to £33 10s. 
Bronzed F enders, 3s. 6d, to £5 123, 
Steel Fenders, s with rich O.m lu Ornaments, from £2 18s. to £18, 
Chi from £1 8s, to £100. 


Fireirons, iroi 3s. 3d. the Set to £4 10s, 
The Burton and ail other Patent Stoves with Radiating Hearth-plates. 


LIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment, to H.R.I. the Prince of Wales, sends a ae and 
post-paid. Ir contains upwards of 700 Lilustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Electro Plate, and Urns and Kettles, 
Britannia Metal Goods, 


Tron and 
Marble himneypioces, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Kitchen Kanges, Cabinet F 
Lam»)s, Gaseliers, Turnery Goods, 
Tea Trays, Kitchen Utensils, &e. - 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, 8 lla, 
peat and 4 Newman Streets i ts 5, aud6 Perry *s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London 


PRAVELLIN G ad DRESSING BAGS. 
SEASON 1869. 

& WEBB wish to call public attention to their newly-arranged BAGS, which 

with forge Holding Capacity. Best Quality and Moderate 

Bri 


For GENTLEMEN. 


For 


2 
3 
3 


No.6 .. 70 
All are complet ely fitted with Brushes, Combs, Cutlery, Bottles, &c., Outside Pockets, &c. 


WEST-END SHOW RO rs, 77 and 78 Oxford Street, London. 
Ww y AK EMLOUSE, a and 72 Cornhill, 


ree WINE BINS. —F ARROW & JACKSON, Wine and 
el eck Merc hants’ Engineers, Manufacturers of Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Wax, and every article required for Wine, from the Press to crush the Grapes 

sing Machine for the Table.—i3 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, and 58 Mansell 
Street, Loudon; aid 23 Lue du Pont Nevt (between the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue St. Honoré), 


French Wine Bins—Open, 123.; Locking-vp, 27s., per 100 Bottles, 


AUTERNE, V Tutage 1867 , at 14s. per Dozen, or 8s. per Dozen 
very agreeable White wh ine, free from acidity.—H. B. FEARON & SON, 

Holborn ili, 113 New Bond Street, London ; ; and Dew sbury, Yorkshire. 


Q'LARE! of the excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen ; 

7s. per Dozen Pints ; £5 1s, per Half Ifhd.; ‘Or £10 per Ihd., duty paid. Also, for wee 

on Draught, in Four-g rallon Casks, enc! . complete with Tap and ‘Vent Peg. at 5s. per Gallon. 
These Ca-ks should he kept in a cool place, and the Consumption should be moderately quick.— 
H. B. FEARON & SON, % Holborn Lui, and 143 New Bond Street, London ; and Dewsbury, 


Yorkshire. 


ALLsor P’S PALE and BURTON ALES, in fine Condition, 
in Bottles and Casks, are Sold by J. F, TIMMS & CO., os their New Stores, under 
the Charing Cross Railway Stauon. —Vilices, 101 v illiers Street, Strand, wc. 


PURE CLARETS.—T. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore 
London, W., Wine 


No. Family Claret..... (Vin Ordinaire)....... ° 
—Dinrer Claret. oe (Sound full Bordeaux) 


ssert Cla et. 


LAZENBY & SON’ S PICKL Es, SAUCES, and CON- 

© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Iickles, Sauces. Sod c so long and favourably distinguished hy 
their Name, are compelled AUT Public against the inferior Preparations which ave 
t up and labelled in clo mitation wir Goods with a view to mislead the Public.— 
Wigmore Strect. Cay quace Gate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S 
celebrated seaeks are partic ularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Liizabeth Lazenty.” 


7 
TAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE 
The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” = 
Its use improves Appeti aud Digestion. nriv walled for Piquancy and eee Beware of 
Imitations, to avoid 1 see the Names, LE PERRINS. on all Bottles and Labels. 
Ask for “LEA « PEL NS’ SAUCE,—Agents, Ch OSSE & BLACKW ELL, London, aud 
Sold Sold by all De: all Dealers i in Sances throughout the World. 


EXCELLENT BEEF TEA FOR 2}d. A PINT. 


ASK for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.—Only 
sort aneten genuine by the Inventor, Baron Liepie, whose Signature is on every 


genuine Jai 
Supplied to the British. Penssian. French. Rnesian. Dutch. and other Governments. 


RAGRANLT “UNITED 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. ea Lasting fiagrance guaranteed; order of your 


ch. 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, aud see that J. C.& J. FELD is on each Tablet. 
W holesale—U PPER MARSH, LAMBETII, 8S. 


CURES of ASTIIM. COUGIIS, COLDS, by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC W AY rom Mr. Conur. M.P.S.,. . Broa! Row, Yarmouth: 
ledge, many have der-ved great benefit from their use."”—Suld by ail 


SAUCE. —Caution. —The Admirers of this 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHt-BkOWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effe 1 remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BKONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISLASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL, SCROPULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recoznised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
Tit ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invarial ly pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATALLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir MARSH, RBart., Physician in Ordinary to the in Treland, observes :— 
“I ea Dr. De Jonzh'’s Liht-Brown Cod Liver Oil to @ very pure Vil, not likely to 
Create disgust. and 2 theraner ut of great 
Dr, EDWAI: D sMITIL TY. Medical O:neer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work * On Consumption, rites:—* We think it a great advaatage that there is one 
kind rf Cod Liver Oil pele | is universally admitted to be genuine —the Light-Brown Vil 


by Dr. De Jong! 
Sold only in capsuled ImraRriaL Haif-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
SoLe CoNsianees, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND; LONDON, W.C, 


| erlebrated Men. 


BOOKS, &c. 
MUDPIF'S SELECT LIBRARY.— NEW BOOKS.— See 


_MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. Postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
UDIE" Postage free on 


IE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
application. 


Me" LIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 
for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Buvk societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application, 


Ik LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY. — The best New delivered, Free of Cost, at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London and the Suburbs. Terms of Subveription, 
Two Guineas per annum, The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. For Prospectuses, 
apply C. Muvik, New Oxford Street ; City Ottice, 4 King — Cheapside. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 


in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obt ained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE's MANCHES ree LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, aud (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Oilice, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. Patron—H, k. H. the PRINCE of WALES, /'resident—The EARL 
of CLAKENDON, The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 
— riptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
fieen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to “Town, Members. Reading-rogm open 


frum ‘ren to Halt- past Six, 
3) on Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


vu UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Gui to nt, rding to th i 
the best New Books. English: and media required, = 
with Lists of New Publ.cations, gratis and post free. 
*«* A Clearance Catalogue of “ane Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had tree on application 
BOOTHS, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Kegent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(ue GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies « of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
may be obtained at the Ustice, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, Ww -C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


Just published, in 12mc. price 4s. cloth, 


RTHOEPY and ORTHOGRAPHY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE; a Series of Readings with Private Pupils. Bv the Rev. E. BR. 
De LEvaNre, M. hs Associate of King’s College, London, and Member of the 
University of Jena. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, VoL. II. in 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 


JRACTICE with SCIENCE: a Series of Agricultural Papers, 
Edited by the Rev. J. ConsraBLe, M.A, Principal of ‘the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester :— 

1, Laws of Real Property as affecting Agriculture. By J. Welford. 2. Wheat 
Experiments, 1868, = J. Wrightson, F.C.S. 3, Experiments on Parley. By 
J. Wrightson, F.C.S, . Cattie Grazing. By J.A.Clark», 5, Farm Acconnts. 
By A. J. + M. AC. 6. On the Absorptive Power of Seil, By R. Warington, 
F.C.S. Experiments on Grasses and Clovers. By J. Wrightson, F.C.S. 8. The 
Land Quethen in Ireland E lly idered. By Y. H. Burges. 9. The Geo- 
logical Distribution of Tricalcic Puosphate. By W. T. T. Dyer, B.A. with Note 
A. H. Chureh, M.A. 10. The Feeding of Steck. By W. J. Kdmomwis, 11, Agricul- 
tural Labour. By E. P, Squarey. 12. Task Work. By C.8. Cantrell. 13, Rural 
Etucation and the tmployment of Women and Children in Agriculiure. By the 
lev. J. Constable, M.A, 

London: LonemAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 

This day is published, 7s. 6d. 

A CATALOGUE of SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS in the 
LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. By Tu. Aurnecut, Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the University of Edinburgh. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. London: BELL & DALDY. 
Just published, Is. 
PIGRAMS, and other Short Excursions. By A 
of Long Standing. “Tantum crustula.” 
London : MANN NEPHEWS, 39 Cornhill. 
This day is published, 15s, 


pues PRODIGAL SON, Oratorio, by Arruvur S. 
To be performed at the Worcester Musical Festival. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


FACTS IN ATHLETICS. 


Second Edition, 23. 6d. 
GPORTASCRAPIANA 


It contains the amusing C nd- 

ence with a Wiltshire School Girl, who, by a Valentine to the Pope, gained his Autograph 
Blessing, Facsimile of which is given. 

“ A decidedly i of di "Saturday Reriew. 
London : SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and at all Booksellers’. 
In the press, nearly ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
OVIND. (En glad Gut.) By Bsdrnson. 
Translated from the Norwegian by S. and E. Hsrrveip. 
Middlesbrough : BURNETT & Hoop. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 


A PRACTICAL WORK ON GARDENING. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
GLEANINGS fom FRENCH GARDENS. By W. 


Rontnson, F.L.S., Morticultural Editor of the Field,” 


Ineluding Sub-Tropical Gardening—’ The Cordon System: Fruit Culture—Beauty of Form in 
the } lower Garden—Salad Culture in Winter and Spring—Asparagus Culture in France-A 
Methad of keeping Giapes through the Winter, without letting them hang on the Vines— 
Oleander Culiwe, by a Varisian Cultivator—Floral Decoration of Apartments in Paris—tlorti- 
cultural Implements oy Aypliances—The Public Parks and Gaidens of the City of Paris— 
Culture of the Orange, by an emineut Parisian Grower—A New, Cheap, and Excellent M 
of building G Garden Wi al s—La Muette, or the Great Nursery Garden of the City of Paris. 

“ Amateurs and professed gardeners should invest in this valuable and interesting work 
without loss of tine.” —Saturday Review, 
Wanye & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


WARNE'S POPULAR POETS. 
With Portraits and Full-page Illustrations, 
Large crown superior colours, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; 


BYRON'S POETICAL. “WORKS. This Edition includes 
everything published in the Author's Life-time, with — Notes, Life, &. 
Also uniform, and at the same 
LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. 
SHUAKSPEARE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
W Wanye Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


sik JONAH BARRINGTON’S PERSONAL SKETCHES 


of ute ew N TIMES. A New Edition of this well-known book is just ready, 2 vols. 8vo., 
is edited by Dr, TowXsH&eNd YOUNG, and con(ains Memoir and Portrait of the 


the vk abounds with Ay 
Now bir Bogle Curran, Grattan, O’Con nell, Sheridan, and of many other 
Lendoa : G, ROUTLEDGE & Sons, 337 
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YRASER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 
No. CCCCLXXVII. price 2s, 6d. 
ConrENTS. 
Mr. Be “History of European | Life in India.—Chapter 6. The Natives 
of the Country. 


A a to my Discontented Cousin. Jabez O.iphant ; or, the Modern Prince. 


Book Chapters 4 to 8. 
Chapters 20 to $3.—Conclusion. Female Education in France. 
‘The Earldom of Wiltes. Of Unconsciousness and Annihilation, 
The Sun’s Journey through By A. K.H. B. 


By A. Procror, B.A. | British Merchant IIll.—By a 
CoMMANDER, R.N 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster ins 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For SEPTEMBER (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings. 
4, THE SCHOO', OF SOOLTAN IIASSAN, after F. GOODALL, R.A. 
2. DOMESTIC T :OUBLES, after J. Burr. 
3. THE VIRGIN MOTIER, from the Sculpture by CARRIER-BELLEUSE. 


Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts, &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, No. CXVII. 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George du Maurier. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On the First of every Month, price 1s. 


(THE ZOOLOGIST: a Popular Journal of Natural History, 
for recording Facts relating to Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. 
JOHN Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


ASIATIC.—Published every Wednesday, price Gd. 
NOTICE.—This ter’ is now Published by GeoRGE O. Hopson, at the Oftice, 35 Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, V 


IEW of ST. STEPHEN'S, ‘Hampstead — —THE BUILDER 


e this Week contains View and Plan of New Church, Hampstead—Portrait of Mr. 
Street, A.R.A.—Agriculture and Machinery—Seven Curses of London—Architects’ Charges in 
Germany_T’ he Duke of Northumberland’s Book of Rock Symbols ; and other Papers. 4d. ; or 
by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent G Garden, Ww. Cu: and a all Newsmen. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A BOOK of HEROIN ES. By the Author of 


‘Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 vols. 
HELEN’S LOVE STORY. By Lady Brae. 
THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Orirnant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘ Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


** A very pleasant novel. Its tale is fresh, interesting, and well told.” —A theneeum. 


THE VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Watter 


THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Grvzert, 
Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” &c. 3 vols. [September 10. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PURLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


FOR SCHOOL,COLLEGE, AND GENERAL REFERENCE. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 13s, 


OGILVIE’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
With about 300 Wood Engravings. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY, being an 


Abridgement by the Author of the “ Student’s Dictionary.” 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS. 
Fep. avo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s.; morocco elegant or antique, 9s. 
Ww.c BENNETTS WORKS. 
e Collected and Classified, with Portrait and Four Page Illustrations by Watson. 


C. BENNETT'S CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
“Interesting to all who have British blood in their veins. Mr. Bennett's ballads will leave 
a strong imp. n on the memory of those who read them.” —A thenwum, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s, 
A TREATISE on COLOURS and PIGMENTS as USED by 


ARTISTS : being an entirely New and Practical Edition of Field's 


Now first 


This day is published, No. XXVI. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER; 


an Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ Ww ALL 
LIBRARIDS. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 
EXPLORATION of the WESTERN a TRIBUTARIES, By Mr. and 
Mrs. PErHEnicK, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, P and numerous Tse 
tions. [Just ready, 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; go, 
Passages from the Life and Corr dence of Herbert Ainslie, B. 4 Cc: 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Connections and Additions, 1 POst 
price 7s. 6d, Now ready, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the 


Author of ** Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day, 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCarruy, Author of “‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘ Paul Massie,” 
&c. 3 vols. {Ready this day. 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 


RussELL Gray, Author of “John Haller's Niece,” ‘‘ Never—For Ever,” &, 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 
“ This is a thrilling love story for the seaside.” —Daily Telegraph. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


the Earl of Desart. 2 vols. [Ready this day, 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


Novel. By J. M. Capes, Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter,” 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 


THE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J.S. Le or Author of ‘* Uncle Silas,” ‘* Guy Deverell,” “Haunted Lives,” 
&e. 3 vols, [Yearly ready, 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


Rippett, Author of “George Geith,” “*Too Much Alone,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. (Shortly, 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: 


VEREY. 3 vols. 


a Novel. By Josern 


[Ready this day. 


THE GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J.T. 


NEWALL. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Novel. 3 vols. 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of “Lost Sir 


Massingberd.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS FOR SEASIDE READING. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of 


“Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Red as a Rose is She,” &c. {This day. 
"Also, now ready, 

THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. MAURICE DERING. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
MISS FORRESTER. BLACK SHEEP. 
THE DOWER-HOUSE, BARREN HONOUR. 
SANS MERCI. SWORD AND GOWN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


JOUN CITURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. ; by post. 


OUNSEL to a MOTHER on the LTILY MANAGE- 
4 MENT of HER CHILDREN, Being a Continuation and the Completion of “ Advice to 
a Mother.” By Pye Henry Ciuavasse, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burl'ngton Street. 


Revised, re-written, and ‘brought down to the Present Time by Tuomas W. Sa i... 
London: Wixsor & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
And ‘all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Medium 8vo. (1869) cloth, : 38s. 
A DDISON on the LAW of CONTRACTS, Sixth Edition. 
By Lewis W. Cave, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
“ At present this is by fer oe best book upon the Law of Contract possessed by the pro- 
fession.”"—Law Times, May 
& Sons, 119 Chancery Lane. 
Just published, 3s.; by pést, 3s. 4d. 
Dp" PATTISON on CANCER and TUMOURS; with Cases 
of Permanent Cure, 
London : J. KEENE, 74 New Bond Street, W. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and ent 1, with additi 


1 Recent Cases, 23. 6d. 


aud its CURE. By Geo. Beaman, M.D., 
London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And ail Booksellers. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 


R. KENNION'S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 
SPRINGS of HARROGATE, Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, by ADAM 
BrALEY, M.A,., M.D. Cantab,, Member of the Royal College of Physic.ans of London. 
London: Joun & Sons. Tlarrogate: THomas 


DEAFNESS. 
Price 1s.; by post, 13 Stamps, 


N a NEW (and successful) Mi’ of APPLYING 

REMEDIAL AGENTS to the CAVITY of the TYMPANUM (Reprinted from the 

“ Medical Pre-s and Cireular™). By Epwarv Bisuor, M.D., late Surgeon to the Metropolitan 
Tntirmary for Diseases of the Ear, Sackville Street, London. 

London : Jous Chi CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 


Just Just. published, Second Edition, | with . Addenda, containing a additional Pacts and Cases in 
Tilustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. Gd.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 


Derecror. Reprinted from the * Medical Circular,” 
London: HU. 219 Regent Sweet. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 
PS. 
LADY BYRON’S LIFE: the True Story by GEOLOGICAL MAPS 


Mrs. H. BEECHER Srowe, from Lady Byron's own Statements and Memoranda. 


i 


CANADA, 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 1s. 
— Just pubiished ; scale, 25 miles to an inch ; on § sheets, size of eacn, 
Will be read ith course. turn to* Macmillan’s Magazine’ and read the #4 inches by 21. 


Sits, "Stowe's winds, story terri, co huraliating on one GEOLOGICAL MAP OF CANADA 
all.""—Daily News. 


And the Adjacent Regions, including Parts of other 


Monthly, 1s. British Provinces and of the United States. 
’ By Sir W. E. LOGAN, F.RS., &c. 
No. CXIX. (for SEPTEMBER). The Geology of Canada is derived from the results of the Canadian Geological 
| Survey ; that of the other British Provinces from the labours of Dr. J. W. Dawson, 
CONTENTS : ! Professors Jas. Ross, J. B. JuKes, and others ; while that of the United States is 


‘ F LADY compiled under the authority of Professor James HALL from various sources men- 
1 ms. Saar pene STOWE on “THE TRUE STORY O | tioned in “ The Atlas of the Geology of Canada.” 


ANECDOTES ABOUT THE LONDON POOR. 
: «A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman. Sheets, , morocco 


Chapter 6. 
4. MR. FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME on “THE CRISIS IN NEW P 


| ENGLAND AND WALES. 
5, “THE GOOSE-GIRL.” By E. Keary. ss 
«, MR.G.GROVE on “THE NEW TESTAMENT UNDER A NEW ASPECT. Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions ; scale, 12 miles to 1 inch ; 


7, “BSTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 
NORTON on “LADY axp GKROLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND 
10. a8. ——— on “TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.” AND WALES. 

_ By ANDREW C. KAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., and G.S. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. Local Director of the Geological Ggrve A Great Bram, aud Professor ot Geology 


| Ths Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and when mounted im case folds 
_ into a convenient pocket size, making an excellent Travelling Map, 


Sheets, 25s.; mounted in case, 30s. ; on roller, varnished, 32s. 


This day, 8vo. with Maps, 21s 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the 


NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND. 


| 
| 
You. I.—THE ReIGN OF HAROLD AND THE INTERREGNUM. | Fifth Edition ; scale, 28 miles to an inch; size, 18 inches by 14. 
(Volumes I. and IT. Svo. each 18s.) | - 
| GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND 
OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY | AND WALES. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
By Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., K.C.B., &c. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britaim and Ireland. 


Third Edition, demy S8vo. 6s. 
THE 


TRUE LAW OF POPULATION | BY AUTHORITY OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


| 
SHOWN TO BE 


CONNECTED WITH THE FOOD, AND WALES. 
OF THE PEOPLE. | : 


| PUBLISHED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart. K.C.B., &e. 
! Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, 


On 1 sheet, 5s. ; mounted in case, 7s, 


SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, | 
oo ae The Map is the Ordnance One-inch Series, specially adapted, and coloured Geo- 
This day is published, 8vo. 15s. | in progress. Some of the Divisions are printed on a single sheet, size 27 inches 
by 40. Other Divisions are printed on two or four smaller sheets, Price of the large 

JAPAN ° For full particulars of the Maps, Sections, Memoirs, and other Publications of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, with Index Maps of England, Scotland, 
the Empire. SURVEY CATALOGUE, per post on receipt of One Stamp. 

By WALTER DICKSON. 


| logically ; arranged in 110 Divisions, of which about 72 are published, and others are 
| sheets, 8s. 6d. and 4s. ; of the smaller, 3s. and 1s. each. 
Being a Sketch of the History, Government, and Officers of and Ireland, showing the published sheets, see STANFORD'S GEOLOGICAL 
| 


Lately published, by the same Author, Is. 6d. IRELAND. 
DIPLOMACY in JAPAN: being Remarks upon Correspondence | Scale, 8 miles to an inch ; size, 38 inches by 31. 


Japan p to both Houses of Parliament. : GEOLOGICAL MAP OF IRELAND.. 


By JOSEPH BEETE JUKES, M.A., F.R.S. 
Director of H.M. Geological Survey of Ireland. 


MR. BENTLEY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR This Map is constructed on the basis of the Ordnance Survey, and coloured 
SEPTEMBER. . Geologically. It also shows the Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Antiquities, &. 


| On 2 Sheets, 25s. ; mounted in case, 30s. ; on roller, varnished, 32s, 
THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By. 
Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eighth Volume of the “ Lives INDIA. 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” | 
Scale, 25 miles to an inch ; size, 80 inches by 68. 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- GROLOGICAL MAP OF INDIA: 


FORD, in a Selection from her Letters, with an Introduction by one of her | 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


earliest Friends. Edited by A. L’EstRaNGE, Esq. | A General Sketch of the Physical and Geological Features of 
British India. 
ROLAND YORKE: a Novel. By Mrs. By G. B, GREENOUGH, F.RS, F.G.S, &. 
HeExry Woop, Author of “ The Channings,” “ East Lynne,” &c. 


WITH TABLES OF INDIAN COAL FIELDS, MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. A Cheap Edition of | rT rn 


thie popular Work, with an Illustration by Phiz, forming the New Volume of 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS, to which Series is about tobeaddeda [pn addition to the above, G ical Maps of the World, Europe, British 
beautifully-printed Edition of France, &c., are pu are 
} wa 

MISS AUSTEN’S WORKS. — 
ee | LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. —_— 4#¢®* by Appointment, for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, Geological Survey Mape, and 
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CLARENDON 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS. 


A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILO- 
Vol. I. By Sir W. THomson, LL.D., 

R.S., Professor of ape Philosophy in the U Bot 

sgow, and P. Tart, Professor of Natura. 

Philosophy in the ‘Edinburgh, formerly 

ae of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Demy Svo. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


By P, G. Tait, M.A., Professor of 


Philosophy in the University of 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. A 
for the General Reader, and also for 
ry Work. By G. F. Cu ens F.R.A.S. 
Barrister- Law. Demy 8vo. — 224 Illustrations and 
numerous Tables, cloth, 856 pp. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 
A. W. WILLIAMSON, Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College, London. Edition, 

with Solutions, extra fep. 8vo. ‘cloth, 88 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


HEAT. By Bas BAL¥rour STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S., Director 
of the rvatory at Kew. Extra fep. 8vo. with numerous 
Woodsats and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. C. Hamir- 


TON, Accountant to the Education Committee of the Privy 
Council, and Joun BALL (of the firm of Messrs. Quilter, 
Ball, & Co,), Examiners in Book-keeping for the iety 
of Arts Examination. nd Edition, extra fep. svo. 
limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


CLASSICS.—GREEK. 
GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective: 


their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity. By W. VEITCH. 
New and revised Edition, extra fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY of Ancient 
Extra 


POETRY. By R. S. M.A. 
fep. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCEN- 


TUATION, for Schools (abridged from his larger Work). 
By H. W. CHANDLER, M.A., Professor 
phy, Oxford. Extra fep: 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES.—The CDIPUS REX, 
from the Text of W. Dinporr. With ae | Notes by 
WILLIAM Basil JONES. Extra fep. 8vo 


THEOCRITUS. — The IDYLLS and 
EPIGRAMS. With yo Notes and Preface by HER- 
BERT M.A., t-Master at Eton. Extra 
fep. 8vo. 48. 6d. (This day. 


CLASSICS.—LATIN. 
OVID: Selections for the Use of Schools. 


By Professor RAMSAY, M.A. New Edition. Edited by 
G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 
With English Notes by J. R. KING. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN. For the Use of Passmen and others. Selected 


by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. For Schools. 
With English Notes by OscAn BROWNING, M.A., Assist- 
ant-Master at Eton. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d.” 


CICERO pro CLUENTIO. With Notes, 
my Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 


CICERO, Extracts from. With Notes, 


H. WALFORD, M.A. Anecdotes from G: 
and Roman History. ‘Bvo. Is. 6d. ons 


THE LESS KNOWN LATIN POETS, 


Selections from, with Notes, &c., by NorTH PinpEr, 
M.A. 8vo. 15s, 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


PRESS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES.—The attention of College 


Lecturers, Schoolmasters, and all persons interested in Education, is especially directed to 
the following Series of Works, most of which have been lately issued from the Clarendon 
Press, and are written with immediate reference to the present state of Learning and Science 
and to urgent Educational needs. They are handsomely printed, and strongly bound in cloth, 


CLASSICS.—ENGLISH. 
SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH: 
a of Extracts ‘from English Authors, A.D. 1250-1400. 
I aG 
By 8vo. 78. Gd. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books 


I. and II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes. and Glossary. 
by G. W. Kirouin, M.A. Extra fep. 8yo. each 2s. Gd.” 


CHAUCER: the Prologue, the Knightes 
Tale, the Nonne Prestes Tale, from the Canterbury Tales, 
Edited by R. Morris. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. td. 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL PO- 
LITY. Book I. With Notes, Glossary, Table of —y 8 
by the Rev. R. W. Cuurcu. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARN- 


ING. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. ALDIS 
Wricut, M.A. Extra fep. 4s. 6d. 


THE VISION of WILLIAM concernin 


PIERS the Plowman. By W. LANGLAND. Edited, wi 
aay &e., by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Extra fep. 
43. 6d. (This day. 


THE PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. 


By the Rev. E. THrinG, M.A., Head-Master of Upping- 
ham. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. td. 


EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the 
Rev. E. Turse, M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. bd. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SELECT PLAYS. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. G. CLARK 
and W. A. WRIGHT. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 1s. 
RICHARD II. 1s. 6d. 
MACBETH. 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST READING-BOOK. By Marre 


EICHESS, of Berlin. Edited by ANNE CLOUGH. With 
Illustrations, 4d. 


CLASSICS.—FRENCH. 


Edited, with Notes, by GUSTAVE 


Vol. I,—CORNEILLE' “CINNA,” and MOLIERE’S 
FEMMES SAVANTES.” Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Vol. II.RACINE'S “ ANDROMAQUE,” and COR- 
Nil LLE’S “LE MENTEUR.” Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Vol. IV._LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE, 
LOUIS XIV., PASCAL, &c. Extra {up. Svo. 3s. 

Vol. V._TALES BY MODERN WRITERS. Extra fep. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAM- 


MAR of the FRENCH TONGUE. Translated by G. W. 
KrcHIN, M.A, Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CLASSICS.—GERMAN. 


Edited, with sy ons and Notes, 
Dr. BUCHHEIM. 


Vol. I1—GOETHE’S “ EGMONT.” Extra 
fep. 33. 


MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By J. E. T. 
Rogers. Extra fep, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. Designed mainly for the Use of Junior Students 
in the Universities. By ‘i’. FOWLER, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion, extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCA- 


TION, Theoretical and Practical. By A. MACLAREN, the 
ustrations 


Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra fep. 8vo. with Il) 
by A. Macdonald, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BOOKS. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 


ENGLISH LEXICON. Fifth Edition, crown 4to. 3ls. 6d, 
t 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S LEXICON 
for SCHOOLS. Twelfth Edition, square 12mo. 7s, 64. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. Sixteenth Edition, 12mo. strongly bound, 4s. 


LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. With 
References, &c. Fep. cloth, 3s.; large paper, 
for Marginal Notes, 4to. cloth, 10s, 6d.; half morocco, 12s, 


VETUS TESTAMENTUM, GRACE, 
ex VERSIONE SEPTUAGINTA. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. Ms, 


MILL’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Fep. 


8vo. 2s. 6d.; large-paper Edition, ny. ayo, 6s. 6d. 


AESCHYLUS, cum Notis et Scholia DIN. 
vols. 8yo. cloth, 20s.6d. The Text sepa 


ARISTOPHANES, cum Annot. et Schol, 


DINDORFIL. 7 vols. 8yo. 42s. 


HOMERT ILIAS, ex ree. 


8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


HOMERI ODYSSEA. DINDORFIL 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. A 
new Recension, based on the best existing MSS. With 
Pro Excursus, and a Fac-simile of the Codex 
Thuaneus. By R. 8vo. lés. 


PLATO. — The APOLOGY. With a 
revised Text, English Notes, and a Digest of Platonic 
Idioms. By the Rev. James RIDDELL, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


PLATO.—The SOPHISTES and POLI- 
TICUS, With a revised Text and English Notes. By 
Professor CAMPBELL. 8vo. 18s, 


PLATO.—PHILEBUS. Revised Text 
and English Notes. By E. Poste, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PLATO.—THEAETETUS. Revised Text. 
and English Notes. By Professor CAMPBELL. 8vo. 9. 


PRICE’S TREATISE on the INFINI- 

TESIMAL CALCULU: 

Vol. I._DIFFERENTIAL ls. 6d. 

Vol. I.—INTEGRAL CALCULUS. CALCULUS OF 

VARIATIONS AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 

TIONS. 18s. 

Vol. I1l._ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. Second Edition, 

price 16s, 

Vol. IV..DYNAMICS OF A MATERIAL SYSTEM- 
Price 16s, 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. Arranged with reference 
to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the Use of Eng- 
lish Students. By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A. 
Edition, 8vo. 15s. 


NALOPAKHYANAM. The Story of 
Nala. The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Grammatical 
Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier WILLIAMS, 
M.A. Metrical Translation by Dean MILMAN. 8vo. 15s. 


A HANDBOOK of the CHINES ESE 
LANGUAGE. By JAMEs Parts I. and 
Grammar and . 8vo. half-bound, 236. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to call attention to their 


LIST of EDUCATIONAL WORKS, many of which are written b 
in the Universities and of large experience in Tuition, and have 


circulation both at Home and “Abroad. 


SCIENCE. | 


Tt is the intention of the Publishers to produce a complete 
es g full and infor- 
mation, ovconveyed i in and lucid English. The Authors 
weeell known as among the foremost men of their several 
Seartments, and their names form a ay cu uarantee for the 
h character of the books. ‘The whole will constitute — 
iy adapted to the requirements of Beginners, whe 
eel Study or fur School Instruction. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHY-~ 


SIOLOGY. By _T. H. Huxvey, F.R.S., Professor 

Natural History. in the Royal Se Hiool lof Mines. Eighth 

Thoussnd, 1smo. with cloth, 
4s. 


“Tt isa very small book, but pure gold throughout . There 
is not a waste sentence ora ge pagers word, and yet itis al 
asdaylight. It exacts close attention ‘from the reader, 
but the attention will be repaid by a real acquisition of know- 
And though the book is small, it manages to touch on 
some ‘of the very highest problems...... The whole book shows 
how true it is that the most elementary instruction is best 
by the highest masters in any science." —Guardian. 
“ The very best descriptions and explanations of the princi- 
of human physiology which have yet been written by an 
lishman.”—Saturday Review. 


wperions on the SAME, for Schools. By T. ALCOCK, 
M.D. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHE- 
ISTRY, Inorganic and Organic. By HENRY Rosen, | 
Professor of Chamletry in Gums College, M 
ches With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho. 
of Spectra. Fifteenth Thousand. 18mo. 


Tt “a been the endeavour of the author to arrange the 

most important facts and principles of Modern Chemistry 

a Le but concise and scientific form, suited to the 
of y instruction. For the 
the t of exactitude in the ; 

puro of of the ~~ of Exercises and Ques- 

tions upon the lessons have 


wee. ore end it can scarcely fail to take 
where chemistry i i 


“It no ‘its fiel 


LESSONS i in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. | 


With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. By | 
OLIVER, F. k. S. Sixth Thousand. 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“The manner is om oF seen in ane ifit does not succeed in 
making this division of science interesting to every one, we do | 
not think anything can...... rly two hundred well-executed | 

woodcuts are scattered ihrongh ¢ e text, and a valuable and 
ey: index completes a volume which we cannot praise too 
hly, and which we trust all our botanical readers, young 
d, will possess themselves of.” —/’opular Science Review. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRO- | 
J. NorMAN LockyYER, F.R.S. With coloured 
Diagram of the of the Sen, and Nebule, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Ismo. 5 aad. 
. book is full, cl sound, and w attention, 
ae a popular exposition, but as a sclentilic in 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By G. B. 
Arry, Astronomer Royal. Gath 0 and cheaper Edition, 
18mo. with Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“Popular Astronomy in general has many Manuals; but 
none of them supersede the Six Lectures of the ae 
under that title. is the direct way 
every step is referred to the observatory, and in which 
made are fully descri gives solidi 
substance to astronomical which is obtainable in no 
other way.” —Guar 


ELEMENTARY THEOLOGY. 
By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT | 


HISTORY. Fourth Edition, with Four Maps, 18mo. 4s. 6d. | 


ACLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. Third Edition, with Four Maps, 18mo. $8.64. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM | 
ef the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Second Edition, tomo, 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATE- 
CHISM. | With Scripture Proofs for Junior Classes ond | 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTA- | 
MENT HISTORY, for National and Elementary 


A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. 18mo. | 
WORKS by Canon WESTCOTT. | 

A GENERAL SURVEY of the HIS- 


TORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT 


during the — FOUR ‘CENTURIES. Second Edi- . 
tion, re 0s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of. 


the FOUR GOSPELS. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY 
of the ENGLISH BIBLE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE in the CHURCH. Ajj 
Hily ein Account eof the Collection and Reception of the | i 
wh Christian Churches. Becond Edi 


anon GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION. 


Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. New 
Edition, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


MATHEMATICS. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 
EUCLID for Colleges and Schools. New 


Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for Beginners. With nu- 
masons New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d._KEY, 


ef TRIGONOMETRY for Beginners. With 


numerous Examples. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


MECHANICS for Beginners. With nu- 


merous Examples. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


| 


Scholars of eminence 
dy attained a wide 


CLASSICS. 
SALLUST. With English Notes. By 


C. MERIVALE, B.D. Edition, fep. 8vo. 4s. 64. 
*,* The and JUGURTHA 
separately, each 2s. 


CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIOC 


m Kar ‘m. ¥ 
Third Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. — 


THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION ; being 
Rev. P. New Edition, revised 


MENSURATION for aoe. With | . DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With 


numerous Examples. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for Colleges and tae | 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Third Edi- 


tion, crown 8vo. 5s. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
the THEORY of EQUATIONS. Second Edition, crown 


| 
| 
| 


PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, 


lied to the STRAIGHT LINE and the CONTIG 
SEC fons. With Examples, Fourth Edition, crown 


| A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STA- 


TICS. With Examples. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CALCULUS. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


[A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
' ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, Tenth | 


Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools. | 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.—_KEY, 8s. 6d. 


| 
| 


fixed, ESC 
tion, ‘fep 8vo. ay 


TACITUS.— AGRICOLA and GER- 
MANIA. A Revised Text and English Notes. By A.J. 
and AS J. Bropaiss. Fep. svo. 3s. 6d. Sepa- 


TACITUS.— AGRICOLA and GER- 
MANY. ‘Translated by A. J. CHURCH and W. J. Brop- 
Rips. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

with ok, wich 


M.A. To which i 
ESIPHON.” Third Baie 


A FIRST GREEK euanene -BOOK. 


ted after Karl Halm, with Correction: 
= By Joun E. B. Mayon, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 


REEK for Beginners. By Joszrn B. 


MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFI- 


CATION. A Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, 
Fee to be rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By 
DGSON, . late Provostof Eton. New 

revised by F.'C. ‘Hopesox, M.A. 18mo. 3s. 


HINTS towards LATIN PROSE COM- 
BY POT Heed-Maser of 
(This day 
By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. with | 4 LONSTRUING BOOK. Fep. 


Answers. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s.6d. Or sold sepa- | 
rately, as follows :—Part I., ls.; Part I1., is.; Answers, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC 
for National and Diguestery, Schools. 18mo.cloth. Or , 


EXAMINATION-PAPERS in ARITH- 
METIC. In Four Parts., cloth, 1s.6d. ‘The Same, 
A CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 


18mo. 3s.; or Parts I. and IT., each 10d. pod 
—KEY, complete, 6s.6d. Parts I. IL. each 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
Rugby. Extra fep. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for Col- 

and Schools, By J. H. Suir, 


_ A GEOMETRICAL NOTE- BOOK. Con- 


tainin; Problems in Geometrical Drawi: repara- 
tory 40 the tudy of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. 
y F. 


KITCHENER, M.A., aster at 
Ato. 28. 


| ELEMENTARY MENSURATION for 


Schools. With numerous 
i, vington. Extra fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


, ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Pro- 
te Aj Jones and C. H. 
tion, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


By 8. PARKINSON, B.D. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


‘CHANICS. For Ucn of the the 
niversity and the Higher ay in Schools. With a 
lection of Examples. Third revised, crown 
0. 98. 


AN 


TREATISE on OPTICS. Second 


Edition, revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


‘AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
the DYNAMICS of the SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. 
With numerous Examples. By at Joun Rol 


in the 
Edition, enlarged, crown 6vo. cloth, 14s. 


DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. With 


GRADUAL, A First Latin 
Construing Book for Beginners. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of MOOD CONSTRUC- 
TIONS. Extra fep. 8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. 


of the of. School. Ext ve 
(This day. 


HISTORICAL SELECTIONS : a Series 


of Readi 
the best Authorities on E: and 


SEWELL t and C. 


“ We know of hi 


CAMEOS ENGLISH HISTORY. 
the Author of “ The Heir 


which will not easily 


the minds of the young Fo Tk 
Guardian. 


A BEGINNER’S DRAWING-BOOK, 


H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A. Progressi’ arranged. 
with 50 Plates, 2s, 6d. 


FRENCH READER, for the Use ot 
Colleges and Schools. By EDwanp A. OFFER. 


THE ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR! 
ZAUGHT in ENGLISH. By E. M.A. Fourth 


THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR, By E,' 
TuRING, M.A. New Edition, 18mo. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “TEMPEST.” 
Explanatory 


Notes. By J. M. 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 
‘A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
Count! th paves and Death, and what 


16 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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[September 4, 1869, 


SALE OF PIANOFORTES 


CHAPPELL’s, 
50 NEW BOND STREET. 


NEW AND SECONDHAND. 


In consequence of Rebuilding and Enlargement of the Premises, a large Number of PIANOFORTES by Broapwoop Cor.arp, 
Ienarp, and Cmarrett, that have been hired for the Season, must be DISPOSED OF at unusually Low Prices, in order to 


clear some of the Show-Rooms. 


The Sale has commenced, and the Price is marked on each of the Secondhand Instruments. 
A number of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS will be sold under similar conditions. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


Eighty Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
80. “‘MASANIELLO,” for the Pianoforte. September Number (1869.) 
78. SLX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Kuhe and Favarger. July Number (1869). 
76. THE YOUNG PUPIL: Twenty-four Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
May Number (1869). 
75. SELECTION OF SACRED MELODIES, for the Pianoforte. April Number 


Number (1869). 


2. 


31. 


80. 
(1869). 
72. “ FRA DIAVOLO,” for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. January | 


| 
9, “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the 


Opera. November Number (1868). 


| 
67. ““LA BELLE H&LENE,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the Life 


of Offenbach. September Number (1865). 

65. RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL, a Selection of favourite Songs, Choruses, 
&c. Arranged as Solos for the Pianoforte. July Number (1868). 

63. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards—Three English, Three 
Scotch, and Three Irish. May Number (1868). 

61, “ L'AFRICAINE,” for tie Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of* the Life of 
Meyerbeer, and the Story of the Opera in Letterpress. March Number 


(1868). 
59. “ FAUST,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in Letterpress. January 


Number (1868). 

44, ea a WELSH AND ENGLISH MELODIES. Arranged for the 

noforte. 

43. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 

42. ONE HUNDRED IRISH MELODIES. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 

41, FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS. Arranged for the Pianoforte, from the most 
Popular Operas. 

3¢. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 

23, TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

21. NINE PIANOFORTE- PIECES, by Ascher and Goria. 

‘19, FAVOURITE. AIRS" FROM MESSIAH.” Arranged for the Pianoforte. 

17. NINE PIANOFORTE, PIECES, by Osborne and Lindahl. 

11. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Wallace. 

40. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards. 


es SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 
39, THIRTEEN SONGS, by George Linley. 
4, THE FAIK MAID OF THE MILL: Twenty Songs by Schubert. English 
and German Words. March Number (1869). 
70. TEN POPULAR SONGS, by Ch. Gounod. December Number (1868). 
6S. SIXTEEN OPERATIC SONGS, by Various Composers, October Number 


1868). 
G6. TWELVE SONGS, by Bishop and Balfe. 
“U2. TWELVE SONGS by Jules Benedict and Arthur S. Sullivan. April Number 
(1868). 

60. TWENTY-FIVE. OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. February Number (1868), 
56. MR. SANTLEY'S POPULAR SONGS. 

jl. TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS (First Selection). 

47.. THIRTEEN STANDARD SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
46, TWENTY’ SEA SONGS, ‘by Dibdin, &c. 
239. FUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. 

29. TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c. 
25, SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. 

24, THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers. 

18, TWELVE SONGS, by Verdi and Flotow. 

“5. EIGHTEEN OF MOORS’S IRISH MELODIES. 

14, TEN SONGS, by Schubert. 

4. TEN SONGS, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 

3. TEN SONGS, by Wallace, 

2. TEN SONGS, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

1. THIRTEEN SONGS, by M. W. Balie. 


12, 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 
Nor. Zof Op. by Charles Hallé. (No. 5.) Containing 
“4 by Charles Hallé. (No. 1.) Containing 


DANCE MUSIC. 


NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, by Dan. Godfrey, Charles D' Albert, 
Christmas Number (1868). of 


. THIRTY-TWO POLKAS AND GALOPS, by D’Albert, &c. 
. FIFTY WALTZES, &c., by Godfrey. 


VALSES, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 


FASHIONABLE DANCE BOOK, con of 
Galops, Schottisches, &c. : sisting Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, 


STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, com 72 


34, CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilies, Valses, 


26, 


Polkas, and Galops. 


. FIVE SETS OF QUADRILLES AS DUETS, by Charles D’Albert. 


D'ALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &c. 


. FIFTY VALSES, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitzky, &c. 
. FORTY POLKAS, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &c. 


TEN SETS OF QUADRILLES, by Charles D'Albert, &c. 
CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 


. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Eighth Selection). 
5. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Seventh Selection). 
. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Sixth Selection). 

. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fifth Selection). 

. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS (Fourth Selection). 
. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG BOOK, 

5. VOCAL CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. 


TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY AND BUCKLEY MINSTREL MELODIES. 
SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


. HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
. TWELVE SONGS, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 


TWELVE SACRED SONGS, by John Barnett, George Barker, the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, Charles Glover, &c. 


VOCAL DUETS. 


. SIX DUETS and THREE TRIOS, for Treble Voices. June Number (1869). 
. EIGHTEEN POPULAR CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. as 


Voval Duets. February Number (1869). 
TWELVE SACRED DUETS, 
TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 


CHURCH SERVICES. 


. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 
. POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (Third and Fourth Selection). 


POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES (First and Second Selection). 


The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
Price ONE SHILLING each Number. To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, September 4, 1869, 
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